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Mr Dulles: . | “The New Feudalists 


Have the county — = much power to 
prevent more people from living . within theit 
the End of an Epoch boundaries? (page 208). 
(page 205). 


Speculation—Thirty Years After 


On Wall Street action is being taken against 
speculation which, it is thought, might lead to 


Europe and the British another 1929 (page 229). 


Resentment at Britain in Europe is not confined to - ts x i is 
Dr Adenauer but is the prevailing political fashion in Godot in the Building Societies 


‘ch places off the Continent e 206). The building societies have temporised on 
high p 0 (pag ) . interest rates but they have reasons for doing so 
(page 254). 


Oil Congress in Cairo Dosscnate: ftom Pasay 
age . 
Whether or not any “Arab oil policy” emerges from 


Cairo, the oil industry is facing new nationalist attitudes 
—and claims. Are the Arabs in their turn prepared to Industry’s Balance Sheet 
face the economic facts of world oil ? (pages 251 and 247). (page 261, 282 and 283). 
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C. A. PARSONS & CO. LTD. 
These names 


A. REYROLLE & CO. LTD. 


make 


NUCLEAR 


HEAD, WRIGHTSON & CO. LTD. 


POWER 


SIR ROBERT McALPINE & SONS LTD. 








Bradwell, Essex, has-leapt into fame 

as the site of the first commercial 

nuclear power station in the world to 

be built by N.P:P.C. Eight names make 

The Nuclear Power Plant Company Limited. 
N.P.P.C. thus combines the resources 

of eight specialist companies whose individual 
skills are co-ordinated to form.a 

unified team capable of undertaking the 
construction of complete nuclear 

power stations throughout the world. 


WHESSOE LTD. 


STRACHAN & HENSHAW LTD. 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO. LTD. 


Bradwell nuclear power station will have 
a guaranteed output of 300 Megawatts. It is 
being built by The Nuclear Power Plant Co. Ltd 


CLARKE, CHAPMAN & LTO. 
for the Central Electricity Generating Board. " * 


Nuclear Power 


& ‘ Ci 
i 2% % 


THE RUCLEAR POWER PLANT COMPANY LIMITED - BOOTHS HALL -+- KNUTSFORD - CHESHIRE 
TGA 


A Greater Britain through @)° >> 
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MAJESTIC has the biggest saloon 





’ ‘wi gl the British market and 
There's nothing to touch colaep ines k's tu bes 
3.8 litre 6-cylinder engine to its capacity 

the included without extra charge. 
4-wheel disc brakes. Light in action 


for comfort and pure driving pleasure. It 
2 but enormously powerful, they respond 
for luxury, performance pecascedely wocrecy dessa” They ar 





> | ; MA } KSTI represents Outstanding value with auto- 
alm er matic transmission and disc brakes 
absolutely fade-free and unaffected by 


heat or water. 


: BS Automatic transmission with inter- 
Over 100 m.p.h. achieved quietly and 
without fuss. 
Exceptional acceleration: 0-30 in 
4.4 secs, 0-60 in 14.2 secs and 0-90 in 
35.9 secs. 
A full 6-seater. The floor is completely 
all-round visibility excellent ; 
appointments luxurious. 

























Arrange for an exhilarating 
demonstration run with your 
nearest Daimler Dealer (with- 
out any obligation whatso- 
ever), whose name and 
address, together with copies 
of experts’ independent road 
test reports, will be sent to 
= = oe to The 

imler Co, Ltd., Dept 14., 
P.O. Box. No. 29, Coventry. 











































call THE DAIMLER 3-8 LITRE MAJESTIC *Price £2,355. (incl. p.t.) 


TACK 


Toys for Chad Valley Co. Ltd. 

DIESEL ENGINES for Perkins of Peterborough. 

FOOD PRODUCTS for Alfred Bird & Sons Ltd. 
STOCKINGS, LINGERIE and OORSETRY for Kayser Bondor. 








PENS for Scripto Pens Ltd. 
ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS for The Solartron Electronic Grp. Lta& YOSHIDA KOGYO’S 
BEDS for Horatio Myer & Co: Ltd KUROBE FACTORY 


AIR TRAVEL for British European Airways. 

CLOCKS and WATCHES for Smiths Clocks and Watches Ltd. 
PAPER TOWELS for Kimberly-Clark Ltd. . 

MEAT and FISH PASTES for C. Shippam Ltd. 

CIVIL ENGINEERING SERVICES for Taylor Woodrow Group. 
Over 2,000 Companies use Tack Courses. 


Tack Sales Training Courses give your 

salesmen and sales executives a new . 
insight into selling — creating the 

vigour and enthusiasm that bring success. 

Write now for full details to:- 


THE TACK ORGANISATION, 
Longmoore Street, London, $.W.1. VIC 5001 


® World’s Largest Personal Sales Training Organisation. 
CANADA * SOUTH AFRICA * AUSTRALIA * IRELAND ‘ INDIA ‘ BELGIUM - [ITALY 















From wire drawing and tape weaving to final inspection of 
the finished product, Y.K.K. controls all phases of production 
in their new Kurobe Plant. This control makes possible the 
assurance of quality which comes with Y.K.K. manufactured 
products. 


YKK."== 
YOSHIDA KOGYO K.K. 


3, Asakusa Kaminarimon |-chome, 
Daito-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 
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Now they. cam jive of their best 
in a Detroit Research Laboratory 


In a climate which is often uncomfortably hot in summer and cold in 
winter, administrative workers and scientists in this Detroit plant 
now enjoy temperate inside conditions right through the year. 
Careful control of the atmosphere for the work itself is provided 

in the cold-vaccine laboratory. This air conditioning installation is 
one of many important contracts secured in the United States by 
Thermotank. Others include the supply of 4,800 high velocity units 
to the New State Department Building in Washington. 


Thermotank can plan, design and instal air conditioning. equipment 
for any requirement in any part of the'world. 


A WORLD OF BETTER CLIMATES WITH TH ERMOTANK 

Here are & few more examples of world-wide service from Thermotank: ~ 

UNITED STATES Contracts for Texas Instruments, Standard Oil, American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, John Hopkins University, Ford Motor Company and 
General Motors. 

BRITAIN Full conversion of the liner s.s. ‘oncaDEs’ to be carried out. 

providing an installation with a capacity of 14,000,000 B.Th.U's per hour. 

MIDDLE EAST Installations include the Fao Port Control and Wireless Station 
Building and the Iraq Spinning and Weaving Company’s mills near Baghdad: 
SOUTH AFRICA Thermotank installation for the new ten-storey headquarters of the 
United Building Society in Johannesburg, South Africa's largest ofigeGericing. ; 









ANY CLIMATE, ANYWHERE WITH 
_THERMOTANK AIR CONDITIONING 


International Gold Medallists, 
Fite Exhibition, 1958 





MADE FO MEAS 


Ee hermotanK 


THERMOTANK LIMITED - GOVAN - GLASGOW SWI + SCOTLAND 
London, Liverpool, Newcastle, Australia, Canada, Germany, Holland, Persian Gulf, Scandinavia, oe Africa, U.S.A. 
TEA ND 
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GLENFIELD “= 
GATES 


for Hydro-electric Plants 


Gates for spillways, culverts and tunnel and turbine intakes, in 
direct-lift, drum, radial and tilting forms are a. Glenfield 


Ninon Cement Co.L ro. 


HEAD OFFICE : 
Antti ey Coat UT Ce Ce COL 6 
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specialty; and have been supplied for many important schemes 
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provide 


more than 


eureerereeteeneees Oooo 
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Although TR Services provide the most comprehensive 
and reliable Staff Location facilities—by internal 
broadcast from a central microphone or direct through 
the internal télephone system, or by light signals— 
this is only one of the Services. It is also only a part 
of the overall story of how TR Services benefit a 
business. 

Because they enable information to be obtained 
more quickly and instructions to be passed more 
promptly ; because they reveal and diagnose inefficient 
machine production, encourage a better sense of time 
and its value, help to achieve more accurate costings 
and, in many other ways, help to promote a better 
business climate, TR Services improve the whole 
economy of a Company. 

They cut down waste —of time, effort and money 
—and that is their fullest justification. Send for details 
of TR Staff Location—and any or all of the TR 
Services. Do it today. 


TR Services include: Internal Telephones, Internal = ho Re 
Broadcasting, Staff Location, Time - Control, ne ll 
Centralograph Production Control, Watchman at Aa. 

Protection, Fire Alarms, OPERATING HI SERVICES 


(Dept 26) 197 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, 8.W. Telephone : KENsington ‘1471 


SERVICES | 
provide 
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S ~ 


For Sane booting ‘oak all 
the hot water you need 
at the lowest cost 


GEORGIAN 
BAY AREA 


2 ent bees Sonknd 
CANADA'S GREATEST MARKET By iw 
Central Ontario contains 14 of 


Canada’s industry and buying 


power. These natural gas served SOLID FUEL and 


communities offer exceptional 
opportunities to industry estab- 


lishing in Canada. Excellent 
Sines ns ait ama OIL-FIRED MODELS 7 
For full information about this Phe 
and other areas contact: 


Industrial Development Division Get details from your Builders’ Merchant or Heating Engineer 
JANITOR BOILERS LTD - CAMBERLEY + SURREY 


| 19 Toronto St. 
TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“Something new in partitions, old chap” 


“Tell me more.” 


“ Lknew you'd be interested i in this, old chap. You’re thinking of dividing up that big 
office of yours aren't you ?” 


“It’s quite a possibility.” 

“Well, these new Stramit. ‘Movaflush’ wh partitions really have ments It’s all in 
the way they fit together, actually. re ready-made panels with piece 
at each side and they simply ean uae, one after another. ‘You put a screw 


through them—and that’s that. They gO up at simply astonishing speed. 
pounds off the normal erection costs.” 


“What are they like, when they’re up ?” 
“Eh? I see what you mean... Well, according to this. leaflet I’ve got, ‘Movaflush’ 
all the virtues. They're over two inches thick, you know, for a start. 
al Gh tr vocmanat stalls They deaden sound. Raed Cheu"rs tend with tardbeerd 60 


“‘ How much, old boy ?” 

“* Well, the surprising thing is, not much at all: Something like five bob a square foot, 
including things like timber sections, doors, screws and what have you. 

“| must get one of those leaflets.” 

“Why not get your secretary to fill in a cOupon, or something.” 


Pewee Ss Stee ee ease ent 
remade ~, when quienes, full details of 
tramit ush’ partitions 


STRAMIT BOARDS LTD., COWLEY PEACHEY,«i 
UXBRIDGE, MIDDLESEX _ West Drayton 3751 
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Thinking al 


. +. entering new fields, developing 
new ideas. That’s the kind of 
look ahead thinking behind the 
Triangle Valve Company’s range of 
some of the most advanced valve 
designs available. Today, the range 
includes Alloy Steel Valves; the 
Cast Iron Gate Valve; the simple 
action Line Blind Valve; a most 
efficient Wellhead Valve; Double 
Disc C.S. Pipeline and Parallel 
Slide C.S. Steam Valves; and a 
whole series of the latest 
design pipe fittings in D.F.S. 
and malleable iron. 


LOI TN IRIAN EO TERETE 


TRIANGLE VALVE 


CANBERRA HOUSE, 315-7 REGENT ST. W.1. a OF 
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Associated 
Electrical industries 
spend £5,500,000 
a year on research 

and development 


Quite suddenly in this man’s mind, while he’s digging in the garden or acting horse to the children, x and 
y may click together and he’ll have a hunch. Because he works in A.E.I. the hunch will have to do with 
something electrical: because he is with A.E.I. he will be able to do something about it. For A.E.I. spends 
£5,500,000 a year turning scientific inspirations into engineering facts. A.E.I. built the discharge reaction 
chamber known as Sceptre, and Merlin, its own research reactor, as well as big electron and proton 
accelerators. Semi-conductors and germanium power rectifiers, sting-ray ground control for guided 
missiles ; steam and gas turbine-generators of improved performance, transformers, switchgear, traction 
equipment, and the new water-cooled cable—these are only a few of the fruits of the process, only a few of the 
ways in whieh A.E.I. research and development help to keep Britain ahead. GED part of a great Britain 





ey 
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This furnace was 


made by 


It’s a Birlec batch-type electric furnace. It comes in many 
shapes and sizes and it’s used all over the world for heat 
treating steel forgings and other industrial products. 


Associated Electrical industries Limited 


A.E.!1.— HOTPOINT 
make this washing machine 


It’s the Hotpoint Plus 6 Countess with six plusses no other 
washing machine can match and which make it the 
smartest best-value-for-money washing machine in the 
whole wide washday world. 


Associated Electrical industries Limited 


FROM THIS 


in one day 


For more details of this high class wooden 
shelving phone SPEedwell 4388 or complete 
and post this coupon. 


BRUYNZEEL WOOD PRODUCTS CO LTD 


makers of 
BEE-ZEE 
SHELVING 
NN aie inet lt scenigtige Rhema 


2% THE GROVE, LONDON NW11 | 
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*” LEYLAND cut prices * 


4 
‘ 
*., upto£1000 overall saving |. 

a g goon, —— 


ane 


Yes, a £1,000 saving. That’s what the 
basic price reduction plus the elimin- 
_% ation of purchase tax means to the 
a buyer of the Leyland 24 ton g.v.w. 
4° Octopus. And in the medium class 
range the basic price of the world 
famous Comet is also down. 
This stupendous news means that 
RT now, for little more than the price of 
pba: “to 16% ane preninat- A a mass-produced truck, you can save 
recognised as the leading 8-wheeler on and earn on the lasting economy, 
the road today. fantastically low maintenance upkeep 
and the traditional long life of the 
quality built Leyland. 

And believe -us,° the undoubted 
superiority of these Léylands cannot 
be questioned. Built. by an organisa- 
tion which has no other interests but 
the manufacture of the finest com- 
mercial vehicles, they ‘represent the 
acme of perfection in road haulage 
transport. Tens of thousands of 
operators have proved -it—and so 
can you. Write for details.and arrange 
for a demonstration today. 





ai 2 
OCTOPUS & COMET 


The 7-8 ton COMET, internationally 
acclaimed for its sturdy ‘reliability, 
long trouble-free life and high mileages 
on exceptionally low fuel consumption. 


= 


LEYLAND MOTORS LTD., LEYLAND, LANCS. 
Sales Division: HANOVER HOUSE, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Tel: MAYfair 8561! 
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ANNUS. MIRABILIS 


In 1793, Joseph Bramab invented a method of 
converting a series of small impulses into a steady 
continuous pressure. Elis hydraulic press was the 
first practical application of the prisciphe of the 
hydrostatic paradox, and has proved capable of 


enormous development. 


The die is cast 


New materials for making sheet-forming tools 
are rapidly superseding metals. Press tools cast 
in Araldite can be made much more cheaply 
and quickly than their metal counterparts. 
Tools.cast in Araldite are light, easy to handle, 


require little maintenance and show great 


Door Avvo Vulcan 
See ceahcoke, Ronnies savings where several duplicates are required. 
use of Araldite press tools. 


Araldite Epoxy Resins 


Araldite is a registered trade name 


CIBA (A.R.L.) LIMITED ; 
Duxford, Cambridge Telephone: Sawston 2121 
AP 384A 
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UNIVERSAL BEAMS 


a good example of the simplification they effect 


A new extension for Whessoe Limited of Darlington covers an area of 295 ft. by 90 ft. wide, 
with an eaves height of 57 ft. 


The illustration shows an unusual sky-line—the main roof contour matches that of an 
adjacent building, the central portion being steeper to take glazing. 

The portal-frame roof- structure is formed throughout from Universal beams, the vertical 
members being 36” x 163”, weighing 260 Ib. per foot, the central rafters of 24” x 12” being 
site-welded to the tapered elbows. 

Universal beams, again 36” x 163", were site-welded and support the runways for two 40-ton 
capacity cranes of 80 ft. span, the columns being connected by tie-beams of 12” x 12” in 
universals. 

The steelwork was carried out by Redpath Brown & Co., Ltd., Edinburgh, who saved a 


good deal of time and labour by using universal sections which eliminated the need for 
compounding. 


EARLY DELIVERY OF THE FULL RANGE OF SECTIONS 


DOORMAN LONG 
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Thousands 
of miles 


of pleasure 


ahead ! 


_ And remember this — you’re always on safe ground when 
you drive on Dunlop. Good tyres are not a luxury but a plain necessity. 
So start the season well with new Dunlop ‘Gold Seal’ tyres. 
They are the tyres for outstanding reliability and long mileage 
—in fact for really carefree motoring. 





DUNLOP 
‘GOLD SEAL’ 


for TOP Mileage and TOP Safety! 
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More than 60,047 people 


have crossed the Atlantic on 


The worlds 











on the 
worlds most 


experienced airline 


This Is one of the famous new 707 E 
Jet Clippers* of Pan American—the F 
number 1 airline across the Atlantic. 

Enjoy quiet, vibration-free comfort at 7 
speeds up to 600 miles per hour. 

Dally transatlantic Jet flights to the 
United States offer both Deluxe and 





WORLD’S M 
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U/ 


astest airliner 





j Economy Class service from London, 


: Paris and Rome. 
Why not choose to join the 6 out of 
t 7 jet travelers who fly the fastest; en- 


joying the superior service and the 
reliability that you find on the World's 
Most Experienced Airline. 


*TRADE-MARK, REG. U.8. PAT. OFF. 


| AMERTCARN 


2’'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 





“Transistors” by Roy Nockolds 












Gazing into the crystal 


Modern crystal gazers can now foretell the future with some accuracy—if the crystals 
into which they are gazing are those of germanium or silicon. 

These two substances—known as semiconductors—are the basis of Electronics’ 
newest and perhaps most significant development—the transistor. 

This device, which fulfils a similar function to a radio valve, is beginning to revolu- 
tionise electronics in many of its applications. Unlike the valve, the transistor needs 
no filament and operates at very low voltages and currents. Another advantage is its 
minute size—in some cases no larger than the head of a match. The transistor, in a 
variety of forms, is already being used in hearing aids, computers, instruments for 
nuclear power stations, portable radios and record players, and future applications 
will include radar, submarine telephone repeaters, and V.H.F. mobile radio. 

The Mullard Company has played a leading part in the development and production 
of transistors, accumulating a great wealth of know-how on which you, as a designer 
or user of electronic equipment, are free to draw. 


Technical Information Services 


Mullard Technical Information Services cover almost field of electronics, 
3 we a If you have an applications problem, write to the address below. 





Progress in Electronics 


Mullard Ltd., Technical Information Services, Mullard House, Torrington Place, London, W.C.1 
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End of the 
Dulles Epoch 


HETHER John Foster Dulles is a great man can be left to 

history. ‘That he is a brave man and a devoted servant of his 

country can be said now by everybody, even by those who have 
criticised him most sincerely. Certainly he has the quality that every 
great American has had, the quality of character; and to this he has 
added the humdrum virtues that matter as much now in democratic 
public life as they did in Sir Robert Peel’s day, tenacity, conscientious- 
ness, and sheer hard work in his job. Certainly, too, of all the Eisenhower 
Administration he will be remembered in history as the one big man. 

Controversial from the outset as men of his size always are, Mr Dulles 
has come to personify in the eyes of the world the arduous and 
unaccustomed role of his country, at once the Atlas and the whipping 
boy of a- grand alliance. Constitutionally, it is the President who 
determines American foreign policy ; but no Secretary of State in modern 
times, not even General Marshall or Mr Acheson, has had so single a 
voice in its preparation and execution. This personal responsibility has 
depended first and chiefly upon the unqualified confidence, fortified by 
deep personal affection, which Mr Dulles has inspired in President 
Eisenhower on account of his tenacious grasp of the most intricate 
problems, the exceptional range of his diplomatic knowledge and the 
deep moral foundations of his judgment. It has stemmed also from his 
method, consciously contrived from studying what he considered to be 
the mistakes of his predecessor, of concentrating all the strands of the 
diplomatic process in his own hands. Only half a dozen close advisers, 
if that many, were privy to his inmost thoughts ; his belief in personal 
contact with the foreign leaders with whom he was negotiating involved 
him in his phenominal stint of air travel—which he always found more 
restful than the hated office life of Washington. 

In his public relations with the world outside America, it is true, 
Mr Dulles never entirely recovered from the initial ambiguity of his 
political situation. In effect (and this fact is important in the maturity 
of the United States as a world power) he was bent on carrying forward 
the basic policy of his Democratic predecessors—the policy of “ contain- 
ing” communist Russia—after his own party had made that policy the 
target of an exceedingly bitter campaign, a campaign to which in its 
last stages he had lent his name and reputation. He thus felt obliged to 
represent his changes of direction as being more radical than in fact they 
ever were, Like Sir Stafford Cripps his physical appearance and Christian 
vocabulary-helped to convey a superficial impression of austerity amount- 
ing almost to fanaticism. Himself, too, a lawyer, trained to take a brief 
and make the most of it, he has pursued the foreign policy of the United 
States, and the interests of the West as he saw them, with the same subtle 
application. More than most men Mr Dulles has incurred the charge, 
in this unflagging quest, of inflexibility. Yet it can fairly be said that, 
before the final blow disabled him, he had come to see more clearly than 








206 


most other western statesmen the need to interpret 
afresh the means to the ends for which he broke his 
health. 
Many close observers of the Washington scene have 
considered that, in his own domestic politics, Mr Dulles 
appeased the right wing of the Republican party more 
than was necessary. Posterity may well conclude 
that they were right ; but it must take into account the 
fact that Mr Dulles had lived through the period both 
of American isolationism and of the last two years of 
Mr Acheson’s secretaryship, when American foreign 
policy was almost paralysed by the violence of the 
domestic revulsion against it. Believing passionately 
that the United States must sustain over an indefinite 
period its active role in Europe, and wherever else com- 
munism might threaten man’s free choice, Mr Dulles 
has attached supreme importance to ensuring the sup- 
port of Congress and the American public for American 
policies in the world. By his speeches, his weekly press 
conferences and his frequent appearances before con- 
gressional committees, which sometimes grilled him in 
public for hours on end, he laboured in a way that some- 
times risked foreign misunderstanding to teach the 
American people to comprehend and accept its awesome 
responsibilities. The West, whatever doubts it may have 
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had about particular policies, must always be grateful 
for the purpose Mr Dulles set himself. 

Like most foreign secretaries of all countries at all 
times, Mr Dulles has been regularly reproached for lack- 
ing a guiding policy at all and drifting with events. Like 
some of his greatest predecessors—notably Bismarck— 
he has sometimes yielded to the temptation to anticipate 
the historian by cramming events into a conceptual 
pattern that gave them the appearance of flowing from 
his own decisions. Yet who can doubt that when the 
story of the last six years comes to be written a singular 
share of the credit for the sustained resohition of the 
West’s awkward squads of independent states in the 
face of the remorseless variety of the Soviet challenge 
will belong to Mr Dulles’s determination and intelli- 
gence ? 

Mr Dulles shared the practical assumptions of the 
policies he inherited. They included the necessity to 
hang on without a major diplomatic settlement until the 
effective containment of Soviet expansion had produced 
some major changes in the Marxist reckoning of foreign 
relations. The tragic implication has been that he who 


‘ was so well equipped to negotiate a settlement on behalf 


of the West has had to end his service without achieving 
even the opportunity to try. 


Europe and the British 


Feeling against Britain in Europe is something 
old, but its present recrudescence is taking a 
new form and calls for a new remedy 


HEN Dr Adenauer’s outburst on the German 
radio on April 8th complaining of British 
criticism was briefly discussed at question- 

time in the Commons on Tuesday, members were less 
concerned to express their indignation than to reassure 
the Germans that the British do not really bear them 
ill will. - This does the House credit ; more to the point, 
however, would be an attempt to find out why it is, and 
how it has happened, that anti-British feelings should 
be so much in fashion in high places on the Continent— 
not only in Bonn, but still more in Paris, and only a 
little less in Rome. Is hostility to Britain becoming a 
condition of political respectability in western Europe ? 
Things appear to be going that way, and the repeated 
general assurances by British statesmen of their own 
good will towards the Continental allies have no effect 
in arresting the adverse flow. 

Dr Adenauer’s outburst took the form of an attack 
on the British for attacking him. It is easy enough to 
rebut his specific charge by pointing out the obvious: 
that there is no wirepulling and no anti-German con- 
spiracy in Britain. His real complaint against the 
British, however, found no place in the broadcast ; it 
is that the British refuse to realise that their influence 
in Europe is on the decline. This was the theme that 


had leaked out from party caucus meetings and private 
talks at which the Ohancellor had been airing his feel- 
ings during March, and the British press “ attacks ” in 
recent weeks have consisted mainly of reporting this 
and (let us admit) answering back. Painful as it is, the 
charge is true : that is, it is true that British influence in 
Europe is declining, and true that the British have not 
begun to adjust either their policies or their attitudes to 
that fact. Why it should irritate Dr Adenauer so much 
now is another question ; but if we look back over the 
story of Anglo-German relations since 1890 or so we 
can remember—without making, or intending, any 
personal comparisons that might give offence—that this 
has been the recurring German complaint against 
Britain at intervals these seventy years. 


HE difference now—and it is a very important differ- 
ence, which Germany’s habitual detractors in some 
popular papers overlook—is that the representative 
Germans of today do not suppose that Germany is going 
to displace Britain from its position of influence by 
Germany’s own national weight ; to them it is the new 
unity of Continental western Europe that renders Britain 
a marginal, even a negligible, factor in European politics. 
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Thus the old, discredited nationalist irritation with 
Britain has acquired, in its present reincarnation, new 
depth and a fresh sense of righteousness. The new 
anti-British attitude in Germany reproaches the British 
with nationalism ; with the selfish pursuit of world-wide 
importance in disregard of their obligations to the 
alliance in Europe ; with their evident belief in their 
own uniqueness, and their studied aloofness from the 
movement for European unity. It was in the first 
months of 1957, just after the Suez crisis, and when 
Mr Selwyn Lloyd was promoting his now forgotten 
Grand Design for European institutions, that this atti- 
tude first came out into the open. Sterling was.at that 
time still weak, and the British Government was press- 
ing the Germans for support costs for the maintenance 
of the Rhine Army. Now that the support costs issue 
is closed, the British are still attacked for wanting some- 
thing for nothing—this time for seeking a free trade 
area, which the men close to Dr Adenauer (not Professor 
Erhard and the economic liberals) dismiss as at best a 
device to insure against the economic consequences of 
staying out of the common market. 

Until very lately, all the German complaints against 
Britain except the last could be, and were, applied a 
fortiori to France as well. But a change, marked by 
the Bad Kreuznach meeting between General de Gaulle 
and Dr Adenauer, the rejection of the free trade area 
project and the entry into force of the treaties of Rome, 


has come over relations between west Germany and. 


France. The seeds of this change were to be seen 
earlier ; the surprise has been in the singleness of mind 
with which the German Chancellor and the French 
President have carried it out, the way in which they 
have set aside all the differences of purpose and concept 
between themselves to concentrate on the few (mostly 


negative) ideas on which they agree, and the speed at 


which the resultant working alliance has crystallised 
into a united front against British influence in Europe. 


ENERAL DE GAULLE, as the principal architect of this 
new united front, has brought off a miracle in 
harnessing two basically inconsistent sets of grievances 
against Britain, even within his own country. He him- 
self gives only a severely limited adherence to the con- 
cept of a European union of the Six ; but the French 
partisans of European union are content for the present 
with the concrete gain of putting the Rome treaties into 
force without a hitch. Most of them did see the free 
trade area project as a British diversionary manoeuvre 
and are glad to see it strangled. Some have little faith, 
some none, in Britain’s desire for European union. In 
general they appear content that, as things have fallen 
out, Britain should now wait outside until the com- 
munity has established itself. The present close partner- 
ship with west Germany suits them well ; indeed, it is 
essential if their European aspirations are to find 
fulfilment. 
Such men know that they must look far ahead, beyond 
the day of General de Gaulle, for the Europe in ‘which 
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national pride will have been submerged. For the 
present, national pride is still there, feeding a wholly 
different set of grievances against Britain. Thus, side 
by side with the reproach of aloofness from the Conti- 
nent, the French reproach Britain with its failure to 
support them in their own somewhat grandiose ideas 
of France’s place in the world outside Europe ; dis- 
loyalty in North Africa ; the undermining of France’s 
now demolished position in the Middle East ; and a 
habit of claiming a special relationship with the United 
States which leaves France out of the great-power club 
and works against France’s interests. 

Emergency repairs, such as may have been attempted 
in London on Monday and Tuesday in the talks with 
M. Debré and M. Couve de Murville, cannot really 
be expected to remove emotional discords of this kind. 
If the problem were to find solutions to differences, it 
would be simpler ; but the concrete differences are small 
compared with the disharmony of mood between 
London and the Paris of the Fifth Republic. 

This being so, it is easy to see how General de Gaulle 
could combine with Dr Adenauer to resist and frus- 
trate Mr Macmillan’s personal effort to demarcate a 
terrain for negotiation in the east-west conflict about 
Berlin. In Paris, the fault in Mr Macmillan’s attempt 
is not what he has tried to do, but the fact that he 
tried to do it. This feeling is certainly shared in Bonn ; 
Dr Adenauer, however, would probably have opposed 
any attempt, from any quarter, at an accommodation 
with the Russians as being a threat to his own policy— 
and, to be fair, to the interests of Germany and the 
West, as he sees them. In particular, the idea of limit- 
ing eastern and western forces in central Europe must 
appear to him as a trick to stop German rearmament— 
and therefore as a British act of treachery. As it has 
happened, the asperity of his opposition has increased 
the discontent at Bonn with his rigid leadership and 
may have contributed to his party’s wish that he should 
move tothe presidential office, This he has had to 
accept ; but he has made it plain that he will still oppose 
any move towards a change in east-west relations so 
long as he has the strength. The next chancellor may 
be a man with whom Britain could re-establish good 
relations, or he may not. In the best case—to speak 
plainly, even if it is Professor Erhard—the Anglo- 
German discord will not disappear of itself ; the British 
will have to find ways of removing it. They will not 
succeed if they continue to appear to be seeking to 
divide the Germans from their western neighbours. 


$y the British people and its leading men have to 
try to understand. Successive powers have striven 
to exclude ‘British influence from the affairs of Europe. 
They failed because each attempt, being linked with 
an attempt to set up a hegemony of one nation, created 
resistance which Britain was able to mobilise and use. 
This same striving to organise a European system is 
today taking a different form—perhaps, as some say, 
because many wars have cured the western European 
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nations of their ancient animosities ; more probably, 
because Soviet power overshadows all else. 

In this new setting the old impulse to pull the British 
off their perch ought to be outmoded, too. But it is 
not dead ; it survives, along with the ancient suspicion 
that Britain seeks to hold its position by creating divi- 
sions in Europe which it then exploits. These feelings 
can co-exist with many excellent personal relationships 
and much admiration for those curious institutions of 
which the British are proud. If not disarmed, they may 
lead Europe down a false path. But they are deep- 
seated feelings, which no simple device—much less 


The New 


County councils should not be allowed to stop 
‘more working class people from living outside 
the big cities as incomes rise 


England was between the thrusting industrial 

forces of the big towns and the crusted old Tory 
country landlords. Today country landlordism is re- 
garded by most people as not only dead but decaying, 
its final going symbolised by the dissolution of the large 
private estates: and the conversion of their great houses 
into schools and asylums or (more persistently) into 
flats and half-a-crown showpieces, with my lord living 
uncomfortably in a converted wing. But the attitudes for 
which the old landlords stood are carried on by bodies 
which are at once more powerful and more secure from 
emotional political attack. The erstwhile Tory feudal 
interest has left its heirs in the unlikely, often bipartisan 
but very real shape of the modern county councils. It 
is high time that the whole country paid some attention 
to the problems involved in this. 

Consider the county of Sweetshire. The whole of 
its county area is now in a real sense the charge and 
responsibility of the Sweetshire county planning com- 
mittee. Thumbing over its estate, and using the jargon 
of its profession, the county planning committee has 
decided that “new development” should be strictly 
limited and controlled ; it wants to keep Sweetshire 
“unspoiled.” There are a few straggling suburbs where 
a little “ in-filling ” will be permitted, and a drab rail- 
way junction which might profit from “town develop- 
ment.” Otherwise Sweetshire thinks of itself as pretty 
well “full-up.” Space is reserved for council housing 
estates to meet local needs, and there are a few expen- 
sive building plots that are to be competed for by the 
wealthiest of the commuters who are fleeing from the 
cities. . It has a large area of “ good agricultural land ” 
(not to be touched), an “area of outstanding scenic 
beauty ” (carefully protected), and a jealously defended 
“ green belt ” which adjoins nearby Bigtown. .There are 
many pleasant villages and three old towns (including 
Sweetchester, cathedral city and county seat) which the 


J= over a century ago the main political battle in 
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mere friendly assurances—can remove. Somehow the 
British have the task of convincing the Europeans that 
Britain is no longer interested in dividing Europe. In 
the fourteen years since the war they have dismally 
failed to do this: perhaps because they were uncertain 
what they did want to do, or perhaps merely from 
unawareness of the problem they faced. If they can 
clear their minds on these questions now, when the 
current in Europe is against them, they will be better 
placed to make use of the opportunity when—as 
happens from time to time—events take a more favour- 
able turn. 


Feudalists 


committee is determined should stay much as they are, 
apart from a little local building of “ appropriate 
character.” 

This is a pleasant prospect for the farmers, retired 
people, and contented commuters who sit on the 
county council. Some local businessmen are less satis- 
fied ; a century and a quarter ago they would have 
agitated for their point of view through the new radicals, 
but now they are damned if they are going to ally them- 
selves with Labour (whose local stalwarts probably sup- 
port the Tory county council on this issue anyway). 
In the neighbouring county borough of Bigtown, by 
contrast, the attitude of both the big political parties 
is exactly what these few Sweetshire businessmen want. 


Ro has many overcrowded citizens, a large area 
of slums to clear, and it is full-up (literally) to the 
city limits. The city would like to build a “ garden 
suburb ” just beyond those limits. This has been indig- 
nantly opposed by Sweetshire county council as an 
infringement of its green belt scheme ; Sweetshire says 
that it is very important to stop the city of Bigtown from 
sprawling indefinitely. Sweetshire suggests that Big- 
town should “build upwards”—in other words, 
cram its houseless citizens into one-tenth the space (and 
at twice the cost) which would be acceptable anywhere 
in Sweetshire. 

When Bigtown says that this proposal is both un- 
acceptable and inadequate, Sweetshire county council 
next considers the possibility of an “ overspill ” agree- 
ment with Bigtown. All areas of “ good agricultural 
land” (i.e., acres which farmers would probably like 
to sell to private developers, but which their neighbours 
don’t want them to), and all places of distinctive 
“charm ” (locally defined) are ruled out. But an offer 
is made about Goodstown. Being precariously depen- 
dent on railway employment, Goodstown is keen enough 
to get.a modest shot in the arm from wealthy Bigtown. 
Provided the scheme does not burden the county finan- 
cially (or threaten to make Goodstown big enough to 
seek the independence of county. borough status) Sweet- 
shire county council is also in favour. But Bigtown 
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Conflicts of this kind between Bigtown and Sweet- 
shire have become matters of everyday reporting, 
especially where two councils are at loggerheads about 
some large public housing scheme. Where Sweetshire 
is merely impeding private building, there is not 
so much publicity. But there should be. For whether 
local authorities or private builders are going to be the 
main providers of housing, this problem is going to 


| grow. Increasing numbers of citizens will be want- 


ing to move from the Bigtowns to the Sweetshires in 
the years ahead, as rising incomes bring a demand for 
more spacious living conditions than can be enjoyed in 
Bigtown’s Victorian streets. 

This process has been going on for a long time. Half 
a century ago, for instance, the county of London 
had 14 million more people than it has today. Now the 
area of evacuation has spread and the whole built-up 
area of Greater London (like that of the other great 
cities) is today shedding population. This is not a pro- 
cess that can be stopped by cramming working families 
into vast blocks of flats within the old city boundaries. 
Even if enough space (and sufficiently large subsidies) 
were available for the purpose, popular tastes would 
eventually defeat the planners’ purpose and turn the 
vaster blocks into highly expensive white elephants. 
More and more of the better-off members of the new 
urban working-class must be expected to want to enjoy 
the amenities of country living, as they become able to 
afford to follow the stockbrokers who have been com- 
muting by expensive daily railway journeys from the 
Sweetshires for these last thirty years. Decentralisation 
is also being stimulated by the rising ownership of cars 
and by the parallel migration of factories from congested 
central sites to more open locations. A new factor is 
the large flock of retired people who are contemplating 
a prolonged old age in the countryside or on the rela- 
tively smiling south coast. The ending of some sub- 
sidised squatters’ rights under the Rent Act has in- 
creased this outflow. 


1 Sweetshires of England are reluctant to face up 
to the prospect of these mass migrations. 
Undeniably they bring problems. Much modern devel- 
opment, either by private builders or councils, is regret- 
tably unattractive and destructive of local charm and 
“ character.” This makes it natural for local people to 
object, and often none more forcibly than those former 
city dwellers who have already gravitated to some select 
retreat and do not want to be followed. Such human 
bias is natural enough. The danger is that it can now 
charge the batteries of a powerful machine of adminis- 
trative control. 

Planning control may also, sometimes unconsciously, 
lend itself to a new sort of social bias. While a little 
“ good-class development ” (which helps the rates) may 
be acceptable in Sweetshire, humbler folk whose pockets 
and tastes run to semi-detached houses or bungalows, 
or who must depend-on council-subsidised “ overspill ” 





housing schemes, find the county a good deal less hos- 
pitable. (Those outlandish enough to like caravans will, 
of course, get no welcome at all.) The carefully. de- 
fended green belt around Bigtown can come to look a 
little like a political frontier, separating new kinds of 
haves and have-nots. 

That these dangers are real ones can be seen from 
many of the counties’ development plans, Exclud- 
ing parts of Greater London, the nine administrative 
counties of Kent, Surrey, Sussex, Hampshire, Berkshire, 
Buckinghamshire, Hertfordshire, and Essex have a 
present population of about five million. It seems very 
probable that more than another two million people will 
want to move into these particular counties over the 
next twenty years. But instead of planning to meet this 
considerable (though perfectly manageable) influx, the 
county councils are starting to display house full notices 
for all but small driblets of newcomers. Hertfordshire 
has even declared that it will have an “ overspill” of 
its own in the fairly near future, calculated on the 
assumption that most of its domain ought to remain 
rural and agricultural. 

Privately, the counties may admit that a greater 
amount of development is unavoidable ; but they hope 
to check its speed by making ever more restrictive 
official plans. Many people think that planning should 
be used in this way. They argue that the drawbacks of 
urban spread are so great, and the threats to agriculture 
and the countryside are so powerful, that a strong rear- 
guard action is necessary and commendable. 


HERE can be two views about this. But even if one 

is temperamentally inclined to side with the Sweet- 
shires against the Bigtowns in their aesthetic aims, 
common sense surely suggests that they are at present 
being allowed to fight their rearguard action with the 
bluntest and worst possible weapons. If it is true that 
land (at least in some areas) ought to be rationed, it 
would be much fairer to deter people by fiscal means 
from using too much of it, instead of relying on blunt 
administrative prohibitions which bar some people from 
living there altogether. For example, building plots of 
more than a certain size (say, one-eighth of an acre) 
might be surcharged for rating on an ascending scale ; 
anybody who enclosed too many of the green fields of 
Sweetshire into his own private garden would then have 
to pay more to the community for them. 

Such a device would not be popular, but it would 
provide greater opportunities for mobility. It would 
bring home the fact that in modern Britain space, quiet 
and privacy should be regarded as scarce commodities. 
It would be much fairer than the present system—under 
which commuter A who has managed to acquire two 
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acres in some Sweetshire village enjoys the protection 
of his surroundings which planning affords (and regi- 
sters a substantial capital gain thereby), while commuter 
B can find no site to build on in the neighbourhood. It 
would also be more effective in the long-term (for 
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existing planning controls work only for a time in each 
area, and then suddenly cave in) and much more liberal. 
Modern radicals should not accept without question the 
present rules of the new feudalism, a century after their 
forefathers won the final battle with the old. 


France’s African Family 


The French version of the Commonwealth is now 
going through its first test. 


HE French Community is something new and 
hopeful in Africa, and in France itself. Exactly 

how hopeful depends on the way its governing 
machinery is allowed, or encouraged, to work. The 
community is still coming into being ; its executive 
council of prime ministers has only had two meetings ; 
its high court has never heard a case ; its senate has 
still to be elected. The new African states are having 
to come to terms with themselves as much as with 
France. The partnership that replaces the colonial 
structure of the French Union is still all things to all 
men. But the hope is there, and in Africa now it is 
hope that matters most of all. 

The importance which French policy attaches to the 
evolution of the community was evident in the choice of 
African affairs as a major topic in M. Debré’s talks in 
London this week. It is not clear how much was said 
to the point. Future relationships in west Africa must 
eventually bring the former French and British colonies 
into close co-operation—although independent ideas 
like those of Dr Nkrumah and M. Sekou Touré, instiga- 
tors of the Ghana-Guinea association last year, are 
anathema in Paris. British suggestions about the part 
that such existing enclaves as Gambia and Sierra Leone 
could play in a broader west African establishment are 
still vague. It seems sensible to await Nigeria’s achieve- 
ment of statehood before encouraging any bright Anglo- 
French ideas on how black Africa can best settle its 
affairs. 

For France, the community is perhaps General de 
Gaulle’s most striking political success since he returned 
to power. As if by an act of the general will, the referen- 
‘dum last September 28th removed the possibility of 
an “ Indo-Chinese ” war in black Africa from the power 
of any future French government. The President has 
‘been true to himself and to the promise of his Brazza- 
ville declaration of 1944. He has joined France and 
its African possessions in a free and equal constitutional 
relationship. To: demonstrate this equality he has lost 
no time in introducing the community’s executive 
council to the Berlin crisis. The statement issued after 
the council’s first working session at the beginning of 
March made it clear that when President de Gaulle 
speaks for France on Berlin he speaks for a dozen 
autonomous African republics besides. 

Is this, then, the dream of the patrie of a hundred 


million Frenchmen come to a surprising reality ? Is it 
the practical application of one suggested political 
formula for Algeria: independence with interdepen- 
dence ? Many Frenchmen, against the odds, dare to 
think so. Or is it—and this seems more likely— 
merely another, more genteel form of evolution for 
African nationalism, one that buys France a last decade 
as the principal Eurafrican power, paying heavily in 
development capital for those twelve African votes on 
Berlin ? Even if it were, even if five years from now 
black Africa’s sole interest in the Gaullist constitution 
is to invoke Article 86 permitting ultimate indepen- 
dence, it would still be worth while. At its best, the 
community could be all that its first President envisages 
for it ; at its worst, it is a way for black Africa to emerge 
from French tutelage infinitely preferable to the chilling 
break of terrorism and war. 

The community (like the Commonwealth, it should 
not properly be given the national prefix) has many 
mansions, some inevitably better appointed than others. 
France itself, Algeria, the Sahara, and the four overseas 
departments of Martinique, Guadeloupe, Guiana. and 
Reunion ifhabit one. Five overseas territories that have 
chosen to retain their dependent status make up another, 
They are French Somalia, the Comores, New Caledonia, 
Polynesia and _  Saint-Pierre-and-Miquelon. New 
Caledonia is the restless one among them. The third 
family is African: the eleven republics in west and 
equatorial Africa that have chosen autonomy within the 
community. They are Mauritanie, Senegal, Soudan, 
Volta, the Ivory Coast, Dahomey, Niger, Chad, the 
Central African Republic, Congo and Gabon. With 
them, although not quite of them, is Madagascar. These 
twelve states have accepted the community’s jurisdiction 
in foreign policy and defence, in a common economic 
and financial policy, and in the supervision of justice 
and higher education. Their prime ministers attend, 
with M. Debré and French cabinet ministers, the 
executive council of the community in Paris. Their 
delegates will sit beside French parliamentarians in the 
community’s senate. Their diplomats will work with 
Frenchmen, particularly in Africa itself. The com- 
munity has one currency (the franc); one official 
language (French), one flag (the Tricolour), and one 
national anthem (the Marseillaise). 

A fourth mansion is still empty. Article 88 of the 
constitution allows the community to conclude agree- 
ments with states wishing to join it “to develop their 
civilisation.” If the Algerian question were settled, two 
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likely occupants might be Morocco and Tunisia, both 
of which have taken up the idea of a non-political 
link with France. President. de Gaulle and King 
Mohammed V of Morocco may have something to say 
about this at their expected meeting next month. 


A’ it enters into formal existence this month, the 
community proper is overshadowed by one 
ominous doubt. Its African ‘members have been 
divided, from the beginning, on the type of African 
state system they want to bring about. M. Houphouet- 
Boigny, the Ivory Coast leader who has President de 
Gaulle’s ear, and who sits in the French cabinet in 
Paris, is the champion of separate African states with 
no other political allegiance; or alignment, except to the 
community itself. Against him are the federalists, like 
MM. Léopold Senghor and Modibo Keita, who, with a 
better understanding of Dakar’s place as the administra- 
tive capital of French West Africa, are reluctant to let 
the region slide toward balkanisation. Already there has 
been an open confrontation of strength over the Federa- 
tion of Mali, arranged between four west African states 
in January but now reduced to its enthusiastic heart- 
land: Senegal and the Soudan. 

The quarrel over Mali is wide-ranging. It is, like 
so much of African politics, highly personal. The two 
major parties in the African states, M. Houphouet- 
Boigny’s Rassemblement Démocratique Africain (RDA) 
and M. Senghor’s Parti du Regroupement Africain 
(PRA), have their policies settled for them by their local 
leaders. It is an economic quarrel: the Ivory Coast, the 
most prosperous of the west African states, is unwilling 
to tie itself to poor relations on the fringes of the Sahara, 


Some of those poot relations, like Niger, think they will — 


do better dealing direct with Paris anyway. Because 
of his, and the Ivory Coast’s, privileged position, M. 
Houphouet-Boigny has been able to bring economic 
pressure to bear on two of the Mali signatories, 
Dahomey and Volta, which have now drawn back. The 
quarrel is also ethnic : the Islamic state of Mauritanie 
has rejected federation because it fears submergence in 
a black African society. It is even a religious quarrel as 
well : the Christians of Volta opposed joining Mali— 
particularly after Dahomey’s defection—because the 
federation would have a preponderantly Moslem 
population. 


HOUPHOUET-BOIGNY has taken the first trick in 

. west Africa. In the four equatorial states, 
among which Congo and Chad have shown alarming 
political instability, the most the federalists have 
achieved is agreement on a common customs union. 
The ambitious design of a United States of Latin Africa 
may have perished with the premier of the Central 
African Republic, M. Boganda, who was killed in a plane 
crash on March 30th. Yet the federalist leaders have 
not given up. At a conference at Dakar at the end of 
March they agreed to found a new African Federalist 
party to propagate the cause against the local factions 
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of the RDA and PRA.» Senegal.and the Soudan are 
pressing ahead with Mali—M.. Keita, as head of the 
federal government, formed his cabinet on April 5th— 
and have told General de Gaulle that they will join the 
community as one unit. 

The federalists are convinced that France’s hand has 
been against them in all Mali’s vicissitudes, although 
they still profess confidence in President de Gaulle. 
Mali has certainly. been seen in France as a stepping 
stone to west African statehood outside the community. 
As first conceived, its population of ten millions would 
have given it a larger say in. community affairs. than 
many of its neighbours. Even now, the development 
of its institutions could ultimately end in its secession. 
Any. suggestion of federalist complicity with Guinea is 
taken hardly in Paris. Although President de Gaulle 
no longer. ostracises Guinea, he prefers to think of it as 
an awful warning to all other dissidents. Pious hands 
are now uplifted at news of Czech arms arriving at 
Conakry and of commercial agreements just signed with 
the Soviet Union and east Germany. But if Guinea 
survives, as it promises to do, its example may be 


followed elsewhere. 
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The best interests of west Africa seem likely to be 
served by encouraging regional groupings that will pro- 
vide some economic and political cohesion against the 
forces of tribalism. The equatorial African units, as 
Congo’s experience has shown, may not be viable in 
the face of tribal disorder and separatism. Although 
the founders of Mali may have erred in attempting too 
much in joining so many disparate states, their instinct 
to hold the French federal structure together in west 
Africa may be proved right in the long run. The issue 
is whether Paris will encourage them to build properly 
now, or whether the tactic of divide and rule really 
governs Gaullist policy. If trust in French intentions 
is once shaken, the good that France has it in its power 
to do in Africa south of the Sahara will once more be 
in jeopardy. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


BUDGET DEBATE 


In Political Blinkers 


HE principal features of the budget debate were that 
BE neither side came to grips with the main issue that 
really needs to be debated, and that Labour has decided to 
play the most blatant sort of Eatonswill politics with the 
topic of old-age pensions. Few economists are suggesting 
that Mr Amory’s reliefs, amounting to just under 2 per 
cent of the national income, are likely to impose too great 
a strain upon Britain’s under-utilised domestic resources. 
But no politician -should be allowed to forget that 
every odd-numbered year since the war, except 1953, 
has seen some autumn strain on sterling, even when there 
has been no obvious over-demand at home. 1959, an odd- 
numbered year, is now scheduled to be a period of indus- 
trial re-stocking, taking place under the shadow of an 
approaching general election, and starting from a situation 
in which Britain’s balance of payments surplus already 
barely covers its current rate of net lending abroad. The 
portents and the dangers are obvious. 

‘ The main topics of debate before the House should 
therefore have been the short-term policy which the 
Government ought to follow if some signs of strains on 
sterling do reappear this summer (the wisest suggestion 
would be the promptest possible increase in interest rates), 
and the long term policy that is needed to make the way 
safer for re-expansion without currency crises or inflation. 

Most MPs ran away from these topics as from the plague. 
On the right, perhaps Mr Thorneycroft came nearest to 
one of them, with the best exposé any member has yet dared 
to make of the ills that Britain has suffered from inflation 
through too pliant wage arbitration. He managed first to 
raise the spirits of some left-wing and trade union Labour 
MPs, and then render them almost apoplectic; by his 
analysis of why the Russians, almost alone in the world, 
have succeeded in “ expanding without inflation.” The key 
to their success, he said, is controls (murmurs of Labour 
approval) on wages (Labour consternation). “They have 
kept their money wages well within an increase in produc- 
tion.” On the left, Mr Roy Jenkins made the best attack 
on Mr Amory, with a reasoned analysis of why it might 
have been safer to start re-expanding last year instead of 
this. 

Otherwise the contributions from both sides, and 
especially from both front benches, wefe disappointing. 
The Labour front bench’s considered recipe for the budget 
seemed to be that it would have preferred: 

(a) a restoration of subsidies for council houses (and 

apparently also for bread and milk) ; 

(b) higher government expenditure all round ; 

(c) no purchase tax cuts for “luxuries ” but more reliefs 
for particularly raucous pressure groups (which Mr Wilson 
calls those industries that are “having a harder time”); 
and 

(d) no income tax cuts for companies (the assumption 








here being that tax reliefs that will go largely into savings 
are interchangeable with reliefs that would encourage more 
spending). 
Mr Wilson has not increased his attractions as an alternative 
chancellor by the compilation of this list. 


For All Pensioners Too? 


HE centrepiece of Labour’s assault on the budget, 

however, is its demand that all old age pensions should 
be increased immediately by ten shillings a week. It really 
is necessary to look at the figures of this, the more so 
because attempts are being made to swamp all reasoning 
discussion by calling every appeal to the statistics “cruel 
and callous.” At present there are 5.3 million pensioners, 
‘so that an increase of ten shillings a week for each of 
them would cost some {140 million a year; if all other 
national insurance benefits (e.g. for the sick, unemployed 
and widows) were raised at the same time, the total cost 
would be over £200 million a year. The former sum would 
necessitate an immediate average increase of about 2s. 2d. 
a week in the stamp paid for all the 24.7 million present 
contributors to the scheme, the latter sum would necessitate 
an increase of 3s. 1d. in the weekly stamp: The additional 
amount needed to be laid on the stamp would increase 
considerably in later: years because the ratio of pensioners 
to working contributors is now rising. 

There is a good economic case for increasing some 
national insurance benefits: for example, it would help to 
increase industrial mobility if payments to the unemployed, 
especially during the first month when they are looking for 
a job, were substantially raised. There is also always a 
good humanitarian case for raising the minimum weekly 
income of the poorest section of the community; if economic 
re-expansion succeeds, many people will feel that national 
assistance payments made to the neediest pensioners should 
be increased later in the year—and if this increase were 
accompanied by a change in the whole nomenclature of 
national assistance, designed to emphasise that all those who 
can show need can claim supplemental benefits as a right and 
not as a charity, so much the better. But any decision to 
spread benefits across the whole army of pensioners would 
automatically mean giving smaller increases to the most 
needy ; now that the national insurance scheme has been 
in operation for ten years, be it remembered, every managing 
director as well as every labourer can become an old age 
pensioner on reaching retirement age. 

If the Government is steamrollered into granting a flat 
rate increase for all these pensioners right across the board, 
this will be the third successive general election which has 
been immediately preceded by such a step, As the 
pensioners got their last increase at the beginning of 1958, 
and as the real value of the pension has recently increased 
slightly more than in step with the real income of the rest 
of the community, everybody knows that there would not 
be so furious a campaign for another flat rate increase if this 
were not an election year. Does the country really want 
to establish a firm tradition of - automatic. pre-election 
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log-rolling in the social services, in an atmosphere where 
the main concern of politicians will never be to maximise 
the real incomes of those in most need but always to 
maximise the number of electors who will get some more 
money ? This tussle between those who want-to be dis- 
criminate and those who are merely fishing for votes should 
be the main consideration to weigh when a debate is held on 
Labour’s censure motion. One of the most interesting points 
to watch’ will be the vote of the Liberal party ; this.is a 
prime test of whether it wants to portray itself as an inde- 
pendent party that seeks the support of reasoning electors, 
or as a me-too party that is mainly concerned to climb on 
to every popular bandwagon which rumbles along. 


GERMANY ~ 
Bowls before Battle 


UST as the great events in Bonn last week were related 

to Dr Adenauer’s failure to push Dr Erhard into the 
presidency, so the struggle for the succession to the 
chancellorship can be regarded, in part, as a further bout 
in the duel between the two men. As our Bonn correspon- 
dent reports on .page 242, Dr Erhard has already begun to 
give his speeches a new political colour, making it plain 
that he is out for the crown. The chancellor, on the other 
hand, evidently sees Herr Etzel, the present finance minister, 
as the man to carry on his policies. Herr Etzel not only 
is close to the Ruhr industrial interests. After five years 
as vice-president of the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity, he is steeped in the chancellor’s European policy. 
The chancellor, who showed last week that he is not 
averse from springing a surprise on the world, has not yet 
shown his hand. While Dr Erhard has put to sea and is 
firing his preselection salvoes, Dr Adenauer, on holiday in 
sunny Cadenabbia, is, like Sir Francis Drake, enjoying a 


quiet game of bowls. Dr Adenauer, however, is not neglect- © 


ing to make plans. Both the candidates are to visit him— 
separately—in his retreat. He has already received some 
key party men, none of them on Dr Erhard’s side. 

Dr Adenauer is naturally anxious to ensure that the new 
chancellor is not chosen until he himself is president. The 
Bundestag has the ultimate power of choice, but the presi- 
dent could. exert a powerful influence, especially if the 
Christian Democrats were divided. It was with this in mind 
that the chancellor agreed to step upstairs. Last week, 
however, President Heuss is believed to have upset the calcu- 
lation by suggesting that Dr Adenauer would have to resign 
his present office once he became president-elect (in July or 
August). That would enable President Heuss himself to 
appoint the new chancellor, before his own term of office 
ends on September 12th. Only last month, however, a new 
law regulating the details of the presidential election was 
passed by the Bundestag. Under it, as Dr Adenauer’s 


- Supporters point out, the new president would not take 


office until September 13th and Dr Adenauer could remain 
chancellor until then. 


CHINA 


Peking’s Parliament 
HIS has not been an ideal week for opening a parlia- 
mentary session in Peking. But China’s National 
People’s Congress, whose function is similar to that of 
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Russia’s Supreme Soviet, does not expect to be told more 
than is good for it. The big news for the delegates will 
be who succeeds Mao Tse-tung as chairman of the 
republic. The choice. was made at the party central com- 
mittee meeting at Shanghai on April 2nd-5th, but no word 
of it has passed beyond the top hierarchy. The expecta- 
tion is that if a military personality like Marsha} Chu Teh 


takes on the job, Chairman Mao’s authority will not be 


unduly diminished. The communiqué after the Shanghai 
meeting remarked that the session was held “ under the 
guidance of Chairman Mao Tse-tung,” who “made an 
important speech on the question of the methods of work 
at the meeting.” He is also reported to have addressed 
party leaders in Peking on the international, domestic and 
Tibetan situations on Wednesday. This is believed to ne 
his first visit to the capital since November. 

The other business on ‘the congress’s plate concerns’ a 
report on governmental activities, followed by approval: of 
this year’s economic plan and budget. The central com- 
mittee has professed its belief that the economic draft plan 
can be overfulfilled, although some of its earlier expecta- 
tions may have been tempered by “sober consideration ” 
of ‘the “ objective possibilities of the material. and technical 
conditions in our country.” There are signs that, instead 
of local blast furnaces, the emphasis this time is being put 
on simplified coke ovens and small synthetic oil refineries 
in the countryside. A vote of continued confidence in the 
people’s communes is expected, although these (as an article 
on page 248 indicates) are now being overhauled. 

Tibet was not on the original agenda of the congress, ~ 
but even Chinese parliamentarians may expect to. be told 
something. Peking has now admitted that the Tibet rising 
followed disturbances in Sikang; once part of Tibet but 
now incorporated in the Chinese province of Szechwan. 
If, as some sources in Delhi believe, the Chinese have still 
not givén up hope of an eventual reconciliation with the 
Dalai Lama, the congress is likely to hear more of the 
distinction which Chinese official statements draw. between 
him and the “ reactionaries ” who brought him to India. 


GALLOWAY BY-ELECTION 


Liberal Buffet to the Tories 


HE Liberals did very well indeed to win 25} per cent 
= of the total vote at Galloway. The result there con- 
firms that in these remoter areas of the country many people 
now feel that their rather distinctive interests are likely to 
be better served by voting to put a distinctive sort of MP 
into parliament, rather than by voting simply to help keep 
out of power whichever of the two big parties they most 
dislike. There are at least four constituencies at present 
held by the Conservatives (Inverness, North Cornwall, North 
Devon, Denbigh) where this feeling of remoteness is com- 
bined with a fairly strong recent Liberal tradition, and which 
the Liberals should therefore probably be regarded as favour- 
ites to win in any early general election ; there are perhaps 
half a dozen others which the Liberals must have at least a 
chance of winning. This renewed excitement in the Liberal 
ranks seems likely to keep in the field most of the more than 
200 candidates whom the Liberals say they have already 
adopted for the next election. It may even add to their 
number. 

This is almost bound to harm the Conservatives—not, 
perhaps, as dramatically as some commentators have. been 
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saying, but their race with Labour looks so close that every 
little blow hurts. Even at Galloway the victorious Conserva- 
tive candidate (503 per cent of the vote) had more reason 
fo feel damaged by the Liberals than had the unfortunate 
Labour candidate who was relegated to third place (24 per 
cent) in the poll. Compared with 1955, just over 2,400 of 
the Liberals’ 6,721 votes at Galloway appeared to come from 
people who did not bother to vote last time, but just under 
2,700 can be counted as coming from people who voted Con- 
servative then and just over 1,600 from people who voted 
Labour then. Perhaps a better comparison is with the 1951 
general election, which was the last occasion when there was 
_a three-corneréd contest at Galloway. Compared with 1951, 
the Liberals’ share of the vote last week went up by 13} per 
cent, of which just over 11 per cent came from the Tories 
_ and just under 2} per cent from Labour. And in that 1951 
general election, be it remembered, the Conservatives won a 
majority of only 26 seats over Labour in the House of 
Commons. In Galloway, at any rate, there seems to have 
been a greater movement of opinion against them since then 
than there has been against Labour. The main implication 
of this by-election is, therefore, that Labour should probably 
still be regarded as very slight favourites to win any early 
general élection. 


CENTRAL AFRICA 


On Going It Alone 


IR ROY WELENSKY’S personal statement in the Federal 
parliament this week did not greatly clarify what he 
meant when he told a BBC television interviewer recently 
that “in certain circumstances we would be prepared to 
go it alone.” He probably did not intend to. The truth 
‘is, as all reports from Salisbury suggest, that Sir Roy is 
dominated at the moment by a great personal bitterness 
with the British Labour party.. There wells up within 
him all the anger. of a working class trade unionist towards 
other Labour leaders whom he feels have stabbed him in 
the back. . His main concern in every message to this 
country is to serve notice to Labour that the Federation 
will not surrender the powers given to it under the act 
which constituted it in 1953. If a Labour government 
repealed that act, or amended it without federal agreement 
in such a way as to cut down the federal powers then 
granted (and which constitutional precedents suggest were 
irrevocably granted), it might find itself. facing a refusal 
to obey. Sir Roy implies that that could end with an-inde- 
pendent Federation outside the Commonwealth, although 
in the same breath he has assured loyal white Rhodesians 
that allegiance to the Queen would be maintained. Whether 
the Gilbertian anomaly of a kingdom outside the Common- 
wealth is possible is dubious, but also not overwhelmingly 
important, For nobody can be in any doubt that the real 
last act of the tragedy would be that the Federation, in whole 
or in part, would end up inside the Union of South Africa 
(which might or might not be in the Commonwealth). 
This would be the worst possible ending for everybody— 
for British Conservatives, British Labour, black Africans 
throughout southern Africa, and for Sir Roy himself. How 
to avoid it ? The British Government’s chosen contribution 
at the moment is to move slowly on the scheme to convene 
a constitutional commission or committee to prepare for the 
1960 talks with Sir Roy; it plans to wait until feelings 
have simmered down and until the Labour members on 
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that constitutional body (there have got to be some) are 
persona grata in Salisbury once more. Whether the present 
Devlin commission of inquiry will help feelings to simmer 
down (or make them boil up again) is a moot point. The 
understandable controversy about how evidence should be 
taken before it confirms again that the decision to send 
a semi-judicial commission opened up risks of more 
friction, and offered only slender hopes of doing good ; the 
one great and saving mercy is that so sensible a person as 
Mr Justice Devlin is leading it. 

Here at home Labour MPs would do well not to concen- 
trate on simply slogging balls into Sir Roy’s court, as they 
seemed to be wanting to do at question-time last week. 
Nobody in Britain doubts that Sir Roy, more perhaps than 
anyone else, will have to make concessions in 1960 ; he has 
got calmly to realise that his Federation can, in reality, only 
be preserved if it is adjusted in such a way as to make it more 
tolerable to the Africans who live in it and who outnumber 
the whites by twenty to one. But Labour, in its turn, has 
got to understand that the best way to bring Sir Roy to 
that state of calmness -will not be to hold over his head 
a quite inoperable threat of total legal liquidation. 


MIDDLE EAST 


Un-Arab Activities 


HE tameness of the Arab League’s resolution last week 
T shows how little-Arab support President Nasser can 
count on in his duel with Iraq. The resolution condemned 
foreign interference in conventional terms, but did no more 
than appeal to the absent Iraqis to “come into harmony 
with the Arab states.” At a moment when the United Arab 
Republic is being rude, not only to Iraq, but to both the 
western and the Soviet Goliaths, the rest of the Arab world, 
showing perhaps more prudence than valour, is keeping at 
a safe distance. President Nasser is out on a bit of a limb, 
but ‘in this uncomfortable situation he can take comfort 
from the thought that there is still no other pan-Arab 
leader in sight. 

The Soviet Union, in public at least, sticks to the line 
that President Nasser is a hot-headed young man who is 
making a mistake. It is less reserved about some of his 
champions, notably Sayed Mustapha Amin, who, with his 
twin brother, edits the Cairo daily El Akhbar. The Amin 
brothers were outspokenly anti-communist even in the 
halcyon days ; they are now calling upon Arab nationalists 
to prepare for the decisive battle against communism. 

Iraq has become for the United Arab Republic the focus 
of all un-Arab forces, an unholy alliance of communism, 
imperialism and zionism. It is not enough for Baghdad to 
be holding a giant “ peace” rally ; it must also be accused 
of having invited a delegation from the Israeli Communist 
party. This is the second conference of “‘ peace partisans ” ; 
the first, held at Mosul a month ago, triggered Colonel 
Shawwaf’s abortive revolt. While the junketing goes on 
in Baghdad, the British ambassador, Sir Humphrey 
Trevelyan, has taken the chance of slipping back to London 
for talks at the Foreign Office ; he may have something to 
say about Cairo’s claim that it has “irrefutable evidence 
that Iraq is sunk up to the ears in the well of British 
influence.” 

Every sign from Iraq still points left. The four National 
Democrats, who took over when the Baath and Istiqlal 
parties were eliminated from the government in February, 
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Assurance of sound 
planning and design... 


This handsome office block impressively 
sited at Kingswood, Surrey, was recently 
completed by Richard Costain Ltd. for the 
Legal & General Assurance Society. 

It is a “T” shaped building, rising in its 
centre to six storeys. 
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The Costain combination of sound prelim- 
inary planning plus technical experience and 
skill enabled the contract to be finished 

in less than 18 months. 
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Most of the troubles in industry today arise because, in the big firms, 
the men at the top know nothing about the chaps at the bottom. 

Well, that’s not true of my outfit — I.C.I. 


Why not ? I.CI. ts one of the biggest firms in the country — 


Yes but we’ve been conscious of this problem for years, and we realise 


> 








there’s no easy solution to it. One thing that does help is our 
Works Council Scheme. This is how it operates. The workers in I.C.I.’s factories elect 
their representatives — by ballot — to their Works Council, to which 
members of the management are also appointed. At their monthly 
meetings the main interest is local domestic problems, including accident 
prevention and production matters. The Works Councils in 
. their turn send members to Councils representing each 





manufacturing Division, which meet twice a year. 


But how do the workers meet the top men — the Board of Directors ? 





I’m coming to that. Each Division Council sends representatives to a 
Central Council that also meets twice a year. There the 

men from the shop floor put their point of view on all sorts of topics 

before the Chairman himself and the Directors. 

What sort of topws — rates of pay, perhaps ? 
No, those matters we negotiate with the Trade Unions. These Councils deal 
with other features of the Company’s labour policy. ° 
The interest they showed in the idea of Profit-Sharing for example, 
helped to bring our I.C.I. scheme into being. I.C.I.’s 1,300 Works Councillors 
are an important link between top management and workers, because they 

E) do a lot te ensure that the Company’s policies are understood by everybody. 
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appear still to be in-the cabinet (although Hussein Jamil, 
the minister of propaganda, is taking an unconscionably 
long time packing his bags in Delhi), but their influence can 
be measured by the fact that the National Democrat organ 
Ahali has now joined forces with the communists in de- 
manding a purge of the administration. The return of several 
hundred Kurdish families who escaped from Iraq to Russia 
during the unsuccessful Kurdish revolts between 1943 and 
1946 may not be the foreign army of occupation that Cairo 
claims. it is-; still, it is unlikely to add to peace and quiet. 


BELGIAN CONGO 


Nationalism Spreads 


HILE M. Kasavubu, the leader of the proscribed 

Abako party in the Belgian Congo, studies political 
institutions in Belgium with some of his colleagues, new 
leaders and new nationalist parties are arising in the Congo 
itself. This has disconcerted some Belgian obsetvers, who, 
not having studied form in British and French Africa, 
innocently supposed that after the riots, deportations, ban- 
ning of political parties, and declarations that the Congo 
would move without undue precipitation! towards indepen- 
dence, a peaceful breathing-space would follow. On the 
contrary, the announcement that independence was the goal 
has led to the feverish formation of more political parties, of 
which two, the Congolese National Movement (MNC) and 
the Congolese Unity Party (PUC), now lead the field. 

Of the two, Belgian officials prefer the PUC, which has 
declared itself a non-violent independence movement, and, 
while denouncing the reactionary statements of some of the 
white settlers, has called on Africans of all ethnic groups 
as well as European residents to join it. The party claims— 


probably boldly—more than 200,000 adherents ; and its. 


general secretaries, MM. Kalonga and Iyeki, have held the 
first press conference ever called by Congo Africans. 
The MNC is led by M. Patrice Lumumba, who was 
elected Congolese representative on the steering committee 
set up in Accra after the conference of African nationalist 
parties in December. Though the MNC is allied to the 
right-wing Catholic Congolese Union in Elizabethville (the 
mining centre) it is modelled deliberately on British African 
parties. It is demanding independence by January, 1961 ; 
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it scouts the possibility of a “Belgian-Congolese com- 
munity ” or union, and it has called for the intensive train- 
ing of African understudies for all -senior administrative 
posts. .M. Lumumba ‘has attacked the Belgians for pro- 
crastination, warning them that the Léopoldville riots were 
an expression of country-wide Congolese resentment, and 
not merely the work of Abako, the party of the Bakongo 
people only. He claims that many former Abako organisers 
are now working for him. 

There is thus a*considerable incentive to the Belgians to 
try to come to terms with M. Kasavubu, and send him back 
to Léopoldville as the moderate leader-elect of the Congo (or 
of ‘one state in a Congo Federation). But so far M. 
Kasavubu has stuck to his theoretical studies. - The real 
issue now is whether tribal parties (like Abako) are going 
to solidify, or whether a man like M. Lumumba can emerge 
as a non-tribal leader on the Nkrumah model. 


SEATO 


The Price of Alignment ? 


R SANDYS, the:Minister of Defence, returned this week 
from Wellington, where he had attended the annual 
meeting of the south-east Asia treaty council. Mr Selwyn 
Lloyd, a faithful attender of earlier Seato councils, was 
occupied with the more urgent preparations for next month’s 
rendezvous with Mr Gromyko at Geneva. So were his 
French and American colleagues, whose countriés likewise 
sent second strings to New Zealand. But if the Big Three 
fielded, in effect; a second team, the lesser five—Pakistan, 
Siam, the Philippines, Australia and New Zealand—sent 
their star forward line, and the meeting was far from dull. 

The public sessions tended to sound like a confrontation 
between the three Asian members and their richer allies. 
With varying degrees of subtlety, the Asians put the case 
for greater economic benefits in recompense for the sacrifices 
of membership. The donor nations countered with the 
argument that the Colombo Plan and the United Nations 
economic commission for Asia and the Far East were the 
best agencies for the distribution of economic aid in the 
treaty area. (The United States, nevertheless, offered 
£143,000 to fight cholera.) 

The secretary-general, Nai Pote Sarasin, rightly pointed 
out in his annual report that the latest communist advances 
have been achieved by economic and subversive means. 
Information about subversion, and measures to counter it, 
can be and are being co-ordinated. But it does not follow 
that Seato ought to be turned into an agency handling free 
gift parcels to its three Asian members ; communism has 
made greater inroads in countries like Indonesia and Burma, 
which are outside the pact, than in the Asian member 
countries. Yet the lengthy final communiqué from Well- 
ington read more like the report of a philanthropic and 
cultural society than of a defensive military alliance. 

The more powerful members may have to consider 
whether this is the kind of price they want to pay to keep 
their Asian friends in line. Enlightened self-interest ought 
to be enough. But the Americans who heard last week’s 
speeches may have doubted it. And some may have recalled 
that one of the speakers, Nai Thanat Khoman, the new 
Siamese foreign minister, said at his first press conference 
a few weeks ago: “We should be neither pro-west nor 
pro-east.” These words may have a disturbing sound to 
other members of an anti-communist organisation. 
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EDUCATION 


- Technical and Clerical 


R GEOFFREY LLOYD is determined .to keep the 
programme of the Ministry of Education in the news. 
In what ought to be an age of educational reform, it is 
proper to sound the bugles for each advance. A welcome 
should therefore be given to the announcement that, two 
years before the conclusion of the existing five-year plan 
for the expansion of technical education up to 1961, a 
building programme up to 1964 is to be approved. It will 
enable local authorities and technical colleges to plan ahead 
on the assurance that they will continue to get an aggregate 
of some {15 million a year to spend. This, admittedly, is 
no more than they are spending now ; it does not imply 
any speeding up of the plan to double Britain’s output of 
technologists by 1970, which is the accepted objective. But 
it is encouraging to know that the Colleges of Advanced 
Technology will now be able to plan for the provision of 
sufficient facilities and teachers to enable them to give their 
students a grounding in the humanities and to aspire to 
become true universities built around applied science. This 
raising of the quality and prestige of the trained technologist 
is very necessary if the “dip, tech.” is to have anything 
like the same standing in the eyes of the world as the 
university degree. (The time may indeed come when the 
difference in nomenclature, born partly in donnish snobbery, 
will have to be removed.) 

While these technological triumphs are being trumpeted, 
nearer home the minister is treading gingerly round a 
clerical hornets’ nest. He has stirred up all the trouble that 
he had feared by his promise to help the Churches to bring 
their voluntary schools up to the level required by his policy 
for improving secondary education. The Free Churches 
have recently lobbied backbenchers of both parties against 
any provision which would permit the Roman Catholics to 
build more new schools from public money, though they 
accept the fairness of raising the improvement grant from 
50 per cent to 75 per cent for all Church schools. The 
Roman Catholics are standing out for a “ package deal ” in 
which the state would help them to build more schools. 
Each political party is anxiously calculating the relative 
cost of offending the Roman Catholic and the Non- 
conformist yote. The Government, it is plain, has no 
intention of making a unilateral decision; it has been 
holding discussions with Labour to try to form a bipartisan 
front against one or other group of churches, but it is not 
yet decided against which. Meanwhile the clerics are 
gradually getting up steam, and dusting off their copies of 
Fox’s Book of Martyrs. 


COUNTRY-TOWN INDUSTRIES 


Employment off the Land 


T a time when agricultural policy is belatedly growing 
more rational, which means tougher towards the 
“non-viable ” farm, it is especially important that more 
should be known about the means of livelihood other than 
farming available to country-dwellers. Rural depopulation 
cannot be considered by anyone to be a good thing in itself ; 
the collapse of a living community is always a loss to be 
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set against whatever gain results from the changes -which - 
have-brought it about. There is thus a particular apposite- ~ 
ness about the publication of a report on the country-town 
industries of south-west England* (covering Cornwall, 
Devon, most of Somerset and an adjoining strip of Dorset), 
The inquiry on which it is based was financed by public 
money under the Development Fund and carried out by 
members of the Agricultural Economic Research Institute 
at Oxford, whose terms of reference were “ to inquire into 
the present position and probable future development of 
small industries in country towns in their relation to agri- 
culture and to the welfare of the rural community.” 
The west of England has some particular disadvantage 
for industrialists. The most severe is its remoteness, not 
only absolute, but in the sense of not being on ‘the way' 
to anywhere. Many of its towns are too cramped in narrow 
valleys or estuaries to expand industrially. And the 
common seasonality of the tourist trade, horticulture and 
fishing makes these occupations awkward neighbours for 
year-round industrial enterprise. Many of the problems 
of west country industry are, however, those of any pre- 
dominantly rural area where towns are small. They are, 
broadly speaking, those of scale and balance. One special- 
ised large firm in a small country town is unlikely to 
provide, for that town and its rural hinterland, employ- 


* Report on Country Town Industries of South West England. 
By Trevor Thomas and Katherine S. Woods. 42 pages. Obtain- 
able on request from the Development Commission, 3, Dean’s 
Yard, London, S.W.1. 
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THE APPEAL TO THE COUNTRY 


Lord Derby has set_the country a difficult if not an 

impossible task,—to send back to the House of Commons 

a powerful and united party, bound together by no 
intelligible party tie. ... Left to themselves, different con- 
stituencies are of course apt to choose the men who most 
nearly represent -their own vague and floating views. But if 
they do this, they are certainly not likely to respond successfully 
to the exhortation to secure a strong and united party organisa- 
tion. It is the office of a statesman who desires to remodel 
parties to give them some new principle of combination,—to 
utter some watchword which may unite the constituéncies in a 
common impulse, and elicit from them some spontaneous unity 
of action in testing the views of their representatives. To tell 
constituencies that a Parliament of close organisation is required 
of them, without giving them a single hint as to the nature of 
the party-tie an assent to which they should require from their 
representatives . . . is to impose on them an impossible task. . . . 
We quite agree with Mr Disraeli and his friends that the complete 
absence of any clear lines of principle determining the party 
combinations in the House of Commons is a very great evil. 
But we are sure that only time, and the gradual evolution of 
new political issues, can remedy that evil. The 
effort to bid parties strengthen themselves only ends in greater 
weakness. Men cannot command close political sympathies 
at will. ‘I will have my party-trumpets give forth no uncertain 
sound,” says the Premier ; but uncertain sounds comé from the 
country as before. This is a time of disorganised political 
individualism. Lord Derby’s rebuke may be deserved, but it 
will be in vain. Until some genuine struggle between conflicting 
principles ensue, no appeals to the country will bring what the 
country has not got to give,—unity of political. conviction in 
large bodies of men. Lord Derby has dissolved the rope of sand 
in the hope of getting a tie of closer fibre. He will only get a 
rope of looser sand than before. 
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ment openings proportionate to the different types of 
labour locally available—of men, women, young gu 
the skilled and the unskilled. Several specialised large 
firms, providing between them the desirable balance, add 
up to a different sort of town altogether. . Small specialised 
firms, and medium-sized multi-product firms, are far more 
satisfactory. But these can only succeed, given their 
generally higher unit costs, by dint of seeking out and 
adapting themselves to special, highly specific markets to 
which mass production is unsuitable. How much room— 
how much more room—is there in the economy for such 
firms ? The evidence from the west country is, on the 
whole, encouraging. But it does not justify complacency. 
Much depends, the report makes clear, on an enlightened 
training policy and on co-operation between farmers and 
industrialists in local affairs. This is a report which several 
ministers in Whitehall should study. 


TRADE WITH RUSSIA 


Credit for the Seven-Year Plan? 


4E British trade mission to Moscow, which is to follow 
_ up Mr Macmillan’s visit, may not have an easy task, 
fur the economic circumstances that govern Anglo-Soviet 
trade have not changed enough to justify the political 
ballyhoo with which the mission may be surrounded. Russia, 
with its expanding planned economy, has virtually limitless 
import demands and its leaders are in a position to quote 
enormous figures for prospective orders. Russia’s actual 
purchases, however, both before and after the easing of the 
western strategic embargo, have been limited by its export 
earnings, and these show no signs of spectacular growth. 
Grain exports have been limited by home needs. Other 
primary products, especially oil, in which the Russians place 
high hopes, have poor prospects when western markets are 
so weak, 

The one major new element that might bring a significant 
growth in trade is the Russian request for credits. That 
may be a good sign politically as well as economically. The 
traditional Russian habit of paying cash, though very 
welcome to western exporters, was also one facet of a siege 
mentality. Orders for western goods tended to be of an 
emergency or sporadic nature, marginal to autarkic plans. 
The new interest in medium-term credit arrangements to 
finance complete plants may perhaps reflect a rather greater 
willingness to fit western orders ingo plans over a period of 
time. It is hardly surprising, however, that talk of credit 
from Britain to Russia has caused some disquiet in other 
western countries. There are plenty of undeveloped coun- 
tries outside the Soviet world that would also be delighted to 
increase their imports of capital goods if they could do it on 
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tick. The grant of normal medium-term commercial credits 
to Russia does not seem unreasonable. But when the 
demands of the undeveloped countries are so pressing, there 
seems no call to give a high priority to extensive finance for 
Russia’s- seven-year plan. 


EASTERN EUROPE 


Private Farmers in Retreat 


R GOMULKA’S steady refusal to dragoon the Polish 
M peasants into collective farms is in increasingly 
glaring contrast to the drives that are going on elsewhere 
in eastern Europe to extend and consolidate the collective 
farms. In Hungary an energetic campaign over the last 
few months has brought at least 40 per cent of the arable 
land into the “ socialist sector” ; before the October rising 
in 1956, the comparable figure was less than 20 per cent, 
and after the rising most of the collectives were disbanded. 
There are signs that even the regime itself, faced with 
increasing disorganisation and peasant resistance, fears that 
the pace may have been too fast. Mr Kadar has denied 
that there is forced collectivisation in Hungary, but he 
admitted in the next breath that there had been coercion 
in some districts ; he went on to make soothing noises to the 
peasants, while maintaining that a socialised agriculture 
remained the goal. Some slowing down in the present 
breakneck pace of collectivisation in Hungary seems likely. 

In Rumania, about 60 per cent of the arable land is now 
“ socialised.” Towards the end of March the Rumanian 
government made it illegal for peasants to hire labourers or 
to rent out land, and decreed that all land that a peasant and 
his family could not farm themselves should be expropfiated 


_ and transferred to a collective or state farm. This move is 


evidently designed both as a crippling blow at the kulaks 
and as a device to increase the area of collectivised land 
without further antagonising the majority of peasants. 
There have been reports of violent peasant resistance to 
collectivisation in eastern Rumania; these are not yet 
confirmed, but there were peasant disturbances in the same 
part of Rumania early last year. 

Czechoslovakia now has more than 77 per cent of the 
land “ socialised,” and the process is expected to be virtually 
complete (as it already is in Bulgaria) by next year. The 
Czech rulers are now planning to do away with compulsory 
deliveries at low prices ; this will not relieve the peasants 
of their obligation to supply the state, but it should 
encourage increased production and discourage the collective 
farmers’ tendency to concentrate on the more profitable 
cultivation of their private plots at the expense of the 
collective land. Increased output is, indeed, the first priority 
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throughout the block, where in Hungary, Rumania and 
Bulgaria crop production actually declined last year. But 
the direction in which the communist regimes are moving 
seems to be dictated more by political than by economic 
motives. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


Communist Employers 


HE International Labour Organisation, like so many 

other international institutions, has recently been split 
down the middle by disagreement between delegates from 
the communist countries and elsewhere. The split, which 
has caused constant acrimony ever since Russia and the 
eastern European countries rejoined the ILO in 1954, 
centres upon the status of the communist employers on the 
various sub-committees through which the organisation’s 
work is really done.. The western employers (backed by 
the American and Chiang. Kai-shek governments) have 
refused for two reasons to allow the communists to vote 
on these committees. They say, fairly enough, that the 
communist employers are only agents of their governments 
and not fit to put the employers’ viewpoint in com- 
mittee ; secondly, and still more important, they resent 
the fact that the communist employers and governments 
always vote together on the workers’ side. This completely 
upsets the delicate balance of voting power that is funda- 
mental to the ILO’s constitution. 

The conflict, which came to a head last year when the 
communists threatened to walk out unless they were given 
full rights, set the ILO’s permanent staff a knotty problem. 
They had to devise a procedure which reconciled the ILO’s 
tenet that “equality of treatment must be accorded to all 
conference members ” with a voting system which, where 
necessary, masked the communist employers’ pro-worker 
yote. . The result is an ingenious, if not wholly satisfactory, 
compromise. Under the new scheme, which will be put 
before the conference in June, a maximum of two com- 
munist delegates who want to sit and vote on any committee, 
but who are excluded by their group (e.g., by other em- 
ployers), will be able to.appeal for instatement to an outside 
board ; but, against that, it will be possible for a two-thirds 
majority of the employers’ group to decide how their group’s 
total voting power should be cast. This block vote system 
(which has suitable safeguards built into it) would go some 
way towards nullifying the effect of the committee’s new 
communist members. 

The British Employers Confederation has now issued a 
bulletin heavily criticising these proposals ; but there are 
signs that if the conference approves them (as is very likely) 
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the employers will quietly accept the verdict. Little is to 
be gained by further wrangling, which in any case only 
provides more grist for the communists’ ‘mills. 

Agreement would also leave the ILO more time. to con- 
centrate on what many people regard as its most important 
current task: that of providing technical assistance to help 
raise labour standards in the under-developed countrics. 


SHIFT WORK 


One Man’ $s Meat | 


RITISH industry, by and large; Sas eet lle ork 
than industry in most countries abroad. It thus misses 
many advantages—in economy of equipment, more rapid 
amortisation, and consequently lower overheads—which 
could mean lower unit costs and higher earnings. The 
main reason for this conservatism is the workers” unwilling- 
ness to depart from the normal pattern of work and leisure 
—an unwillingness accounted- for -partly by. inadequate 
pay differentials, but more by a general fear that shift 
work will dislocate and impoverish domestic and social life. 

How well-founded is this fear ? A recent paper published 
by the Yorkshire Bulletin of Economic and Sotial Research * 
sets out the results of a small-scale but ‘intensive enquiry 
carried out by interview with a number of employees of firms 
working on various shift systems. ~The enquity was too 
limited for statistical significance ; but its ‘main lesson is 
the unsurprising one that shift work can be anything from 
an impossible nuisance to a. positive blessing—according 
to the skill and sympathy with which it is organised and 
to the personal circumstances, temperaments and tastes of 
the individuals concerned. 

- Very few liked night work, but the dislike varied 
enormously according to the respondent’s highly personal 
ability or inability to sleep by day and digest unconven- 
tionally-timed meals.. Workers of both sexes and all ages 
who were engaged on the more habitual double-day shift 
—6 am-2 pm, 2 pm-1o pm—often actually preferred 
it to normal day work. The.balance of advantage and dis- 
advantage, however, varied widely. Many young bachelors 
disliked. having their evenings obliterated on one shift and 
curtailed, by the prospect of early rising, on the other ; the 
married, on the other hand, were apt to appreciate the day- 
light leisure which allowed them to garden, potter, see more 
of their children, and possibly earn something from odd 
jobs. Working wives sfmilarly found shopping and house- 
wifery easier ; but difficulties over children could be either 
less or forbiddingly greater than with normal day work 
according to a whole range of ungeneralisable family circum- 
stances. In every sort of family grouping, and with every 


type of shift, much depended on the works’ welfare arrange- 


ments, but more on individual psychology—especially on 
the amount of co-operation between man and wife. 


The practical moral can be summed .up in one word : 
flexibility. Given imaginative organisation, shift work can 
offer positive gain to the right people ; others cannot com- 
fortably adapt their lives to it however excellent the 
organisation may be. To ban shift work means. wasting 
not only productive power but social and domestic advan- 
tages; to apply it universally would be a tyrannous 
imposition. The ideal course is to make room, preferably 

- oer Bulletin of Economic and Social Research. Obtain- 
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arf, half an hour from now! 


An urgent call...a waiting load... perhaps perishable goods —it happens 
every day. And the Independent haulier can give prompt, expert service. 


There’s no red-tape to delay his decisions or slow up his performance. 


It’s one of the advantages of the personal service you get when you 

call in Free Enterprise Road Haulage... service that has won many long-standing 
regular cuaniiliie in every branch of commerce and industry. 

They like the close attention the Independent haulier always pays 

to their special instructions. And they know it’s his keen competition that has held down 


the price of Road Haulage since de-nationalisation. 


The Free Enterprise Haulier puts you first 


Get in touch with your local area office of the Road Haulage Association, 
or directly with the Head Office, 146 New Bond Street London W1. MAYFAIR 9050 
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within each firm, certainly within each industry, for indi- 
viduals to choose (with whatever balancing factor may be 
appropriate in the shape of am earnings differential) the 
type of working day that suits them, 


FIRST WORLD WAR 


Germany and the Bolsheviks 


HE last files of the German Foreign Ministry. docu- 

ments, captured by the Allies in 1945 and flown to 
Britain during the Berlin blockade, have been moved to 
Bonn. A number of “ revelations” from them made news 
during the publication of the official volumes on German 
foreign policy ; but not all the work done on these papers 
was official—a number of historians were let loose among the 
four hundred tons of documents and miles of microfilm. 
Of the controversies occasioned by their publications, one 
has not yet been concluded ; it concerns the relations 
between the German imperial government and the Russian 
revolutionaries—the Bolsheviks in particular—during the 
first world war. 


The publications of the German Foreign Ministry papers 
bearing on this question, and showing that Imperial Ger- 
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many’s leaders gave substantial help, financial and other- 
wise; to the cause of revolution in Russia, were followed by 
controversy im the British and American press ; the Russian 
historians had nothing to contribute. Nevertheless, an 
unexpected, and indirect, contribution appeared in Moscow 
at the end of Jast year. This is a revised compilation (the 
first edition appeared in 1929) of the proceedings of the 
Bolshevik central committee, covering the period between 
August, 1917, and February, 1918—just after the abortive 
Bolshevik rising in July, and shortly before the conclusion 
of the Brest-Litovsk peace between Germany and Russia. 
On page 250 of this volume there appears a note to the 
effect that those parts of the protocols, dealing with the 
“controversial affair” of Hanecki and Kozlovski, which 
were dealt with by eight sessions in all of the central com- 
mittee, have not been printed. Both these men have often 
been mentioned in connection with the German subsidies 
to Lenin’s party. Hanecki was a good friend of Lenin ; 
he was also employed by “ Parvus ” (Alexander Helphand), 
the main adviser of the German Foreign Ministry on 
Russian revolutionary matters. The omission of the records 
dealing with his affairs from this publication is significant ; 
it is ¢ven more curious that its editors decided to draw 
attention to such omission in a special note. These records 
might establish the facts once and for all. 
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America’s Inflation 
Str—I have read with interest the article 
“Inflation’s New Culprit” in the 
March 28th issue of The Economist, 
which questions the validity of some of 
the current reasoning concerning oligo- 
polistic and administered prices. 

I was struck with an entirely different 
line of thought as to the economic 
soundness of Mr Means et al. No 
recognition is given to the comparative 
effects of administered prices by the 
Office of Price Administration during the 
period 1942-1947. To a large extent 
the variation of prices and the adjust- 
ment during 1953-1957 are a reflection of 
tight OPA controls on one segment of 
the economy, and loose OPA controls in 
another segment. A study of the price 
trends through the entire period will 
show that the very industries most 
criticised (such as metal and metal pro- 
ducts, machinery and motive, etc.) 
have moved up less than the average 
change for all products.—Yours faith- 
fully, Joun W. BoATWRIGHT 
Paris 


Liquid Gas 


Smr—In your issue of February 21st 
you published an article entitled 
“Methane sails to Market.” It has 
occurred to me that it may be of 
interest to your readers to learn of a 
proposal for the exploitation of natural 
gas on a European scale, which has 
been put forward by the Consultative 
Assembly of the Council of Europe. 





was 


the 
several 
and presently chairman of the produc- 
tion and trade committee of the French 
National Assembly. 

On the basis of a report by M. 
Lemaire presented in the name of the 
economic committee, the assembly 
adopted in October 1958 a recommen- 
dation on the exploitation of the natural 
gas resources of the Northern Sahara. 
The main idea behind this proposal is 
that for ghe time being the enormous 
gas reserves in the Northern Sahara 
cannot be fully utilised in North Africa 
alone, while the funds necessary for the 
exploitation of these resources are so 
large that the co-operation of all 
interested governments will be neces- 
sary if rapid headway is to be made. 

The matter is, of course, one which 
is in the first place solely within the 
responsibility of the French govern- 
ment, but a study of the technical 
aspects of the proposals is now being 
made in the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation, and the com- 
mittee of ministers of the Council of 
Europe will decide, in the light of the 
OEEC’s report and of whatever views 
the French government may put for- 
ward, what further action is called for. 

As fegards the profitability, of the 
operations proposed in the economic 


committee’s report, figures given there 
findicate the cost price of the gas on 
delivery in London as 98 centimes (one 
fifth of a penny) per US therm if 
transport is provided by methane 
tankers, or, if feeder pipe-lines are 
used, as little as 72 centimes (.1469d.) 
per therm.—Yours faithfully, 
DuNSTAN CuRTIS 
Council of Europe, Strasbourg 


Faster Traffic 


Sir—The Minister of Transport said in 
the House recently that he would wel- 
come suggestions from any source as to 
how to prevent the road bottle-necks 
into and out of big cities from frittering 
away the advantages obtained by the 
great new highways beginning to appear 
in the countryside. 

It seems to me that a substantial con- 
tribution to the solution of the problem 
could be made by the reorganisation of 
city outlets on a triple carriageway basis : 
two of these always being used by 
the heavier flow of traffic. For ex- 
ample, there would be two carriage- 
ways available for the in-coming 
morning traffic, and one for traffic 
travelling in the opposite direction, 
and vice versa at the evening rush 
hour. Statistics from a traffic census 
should readily supply the time when the 
in-coming tide begins to recede and the 
change over needs to be made. 

I suggest that this triple tracked traffic 
system be tried. The same principle, of 
course, applies to more than three tracks. 
If it had been used on some of the 
recent improvements to the exits from 
London, it would have provided the 
same facilities at considerably less ex- 
pense.—Yours faithfully, 

Brockworth D. G. B. Durr 
Gloucestershire 
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Faces of Liberalism 


The Liberal Future 


By Joseph Grimond. 
By The One Nation Group of MPs. 


The Responsible Society 


By The One Nation Groups of MPs. 
Conservative Political Centre. .63 pages. 
2s. 6d. : 


New Orbits 


By the Joint Political Committee of the 
National League of Young Liberals and 
the Union of Liberal Students. 

7O pages. 2s. 6d. 


HE liberal future, as discerned by the 

leader of the Liberal party, bears at 
many points a distinct family resem- 
blance to the responsible society fore- 
shadowed by the liberal wing of the Tory 
party. This is emphatically not, as some 
Tories would gleefully claim, a conclu- 
sive argument against the value of having 
an independent Liberal party. Any 
unprejudiced observer of the House of 
Commons would surely agree that with 
his refreshing style of challenging estab- 
lished ideas Mr Grimond makes more 
public impact as the captain of his 
own band of freebooters than he could 
possibly do as.one more signature on the 
pamphlets of the progressive Tories who 
claim to be boring from within. 

It may be, of course, that Mr Iain 
Macleod is to become the next leader 
of a Tory Government; with the One 
Nation Group supplying his Ministers 
and. the Bow Group his Under- 
Secretaries. In that event those liberals 
who decided that the Liberal party was 
not an effective vehicle of reform and 
that they would-take over the Tory party 
instead, leaving it conservative m nothing 
but its name, will fecl they were right. 
But one can beg leave to doubt whether 
things will work out quite like that. For 
one thing there are inevitably large legiti- 
mate conservative interests in society 
and a great many people who have a 
reverent and cautious turn of mind. 
They will always be found primarily in 
the Conservative party, and any liberal 
element within it, however strategically 
placed in the hierarchy, must accom- 
modate itself to them to a degree that 
will frequently blunt the sharp cutting 
edge of its social analysis. Mr Grimond’s 
franc-tireurs can in fact help their 
brothers-under-the-skin by constant 
public needling ; a few extra hell-raisers 
6n his benches in the House might do 
wonders in spurring action towards a 
gesponsible society. 

Both Liberal liberals and Tory liberals 
are anti-uglies and want far more atten- 
tion paid to town planning and the 
design of public buildings. Both want 
to give the worker more status, have his 
“wages negotiated at a more local level, 
guarantee him redundancy pay and pro- 


tect his democratic rights within his 
union. Both try to find ways of tackling 
the problem of old durable rented hous- 
ing without modern amenities that will 
avoid municipalisation. Both want to 
rearrange the burden of the social ser- 
vices, so that as the country gets richer 
there will be less subsidising of people 
who can partially look after themselves. 
Both are very seriously bothered about 
excessive materialism in the affluent 
society of mass culture and make rather 
tentative suggestions for preparing 
people to face their leisure. 


The appearance of Mr Grimond’s 
book and the One Nation pamphlet 
should be some reassurance to those who 
have been recently depressed about the 
quality of our active politicians. One 
doubt which they both leave with the 
sympathetic reader is whether many of 
the new questions which they ask are 
really answerable at all in terms of 
political action, at least by parties which 
are temperamentally opposed to over- 
much interference with the individual 
by the state. 


Mr Grimond’s book has a much wider 
scope than “ The Responsible Society,” 
which is exclusively concerned with 
social policies. In less than two hundred 
pages the Liberal leader takes on econo- 
mics, foreign policy, and constitutional 
reform as well. It is a courageous 
encounter—undertaken in the midst .of 
an extremely busy political life—and Mr 
Grimond emerges from it with a good 
many trophies and only honourable 
wounds. He has a brilliant but some- 
times perilous gift for aphorism. Some 


- of them in this book make a great deal 


of sense, a few make no sense at all, and 
many are difficult-to assign to one cate- 


- gory or the other without much more 


amplification. The economics needs 
looking. at- again. If -it is true that 
the government should not concern 
itself with the inflationary ynplications 
of wage levels (p. 62) and should 
rely on credit policy exclusively to 
iron out the trade cycle (p. 63) 
what is the use of complaining on 
p. 93 that reliance by the Tory and 
Labour governments on the credit 
squeeze has had the inevitable effect of 
discriminating in favour of big corpora- 
tions that can finance themselves intern- 
ally? It really does not sufficiently 
square this circle to advocate co-owner- 
ship, lower taxes and the rearrangement 
of the nationalised industries. There is 
no evidence that low tax economies are 
necessarily more stable and the signifi- 
cance of a policy of making nationalised 
industries “the responsibility of those 
who are more or less directly concerned 
with them” is elusive. Mr Grimond 
also seems to think erroneously (per- 
haps because he is generalising from 
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the eccentric example of Glasgow) that 
house building is normally more heavily 
subsidised on the fringes of cities than 
at the centre. 

Nevertheless the important fact that 
emerges about Mr Grimond from this 
book is that his is an eager, restless, 
questing mind that is forever asking 
important, embarrassing questions and 
wrestling for radically worthwhile solu- 
tions. In their own attractive glossy, 
“New Orbits,” the Young Liberals have 
marshalled their answers to the common 
charge that Liberals have no policies of 
their own but are merely the undistri- 
buted middle of British politics. 


Technique and Meaning 


The Art of French Fiction 


By Martin Turnell. 
Hamish Hamilton. 388 pages. 30s. 


ee HE critic’s first duty ”—so Michael 

Roberts wrote in his “ Critique of 
Poetry ”—“ is neither to condemn nor 
to praise, but to elucidate technique and 
meaning.” Mr Turnell, in this series of 
essays, might almost have taken this 
saying as his motto ; with the rider that 
having accomplished his “first duty ” 
the critic faces at least optionally the 
further task of assessment and appraisal. 
It is by his emphasis on technique that 
Mr Turnell distinguishes himself from 
most critics of a literature not their own ; 
for he deals not only with those ques- 
tions of mass and emphasis, of tempo 
and choice of standpoint, that are inde- 
pendent of the strictly linguistic element, 
but also with the minutiae of language, 
from sentence construction to the use of 
tenses and moods and the choice between 
abstract and concrete nouns. 

It must hastily.and emphatically be 
added that this is not a dry grammatical 
dissection for linguistic specialists only ; 
no reader with a spark of interest in what 
C. E. Montague called “the writer’s 
trade ” could fail to be fascinated by it. 
For one thing, these considerations of 
craft are given a psychological and social 
setting ; a particular way of handling 
words, a particular vocabulary, emerge 
as the products—not inevitably, since 
Mr Turnell is no crude determinist, but 
comprehensibly—of a certain Zeitgeist, a 
certain experience of life and a certain 
temperament. That hackneyed old 
generalisation that “style is the man” 
has rarely been more _ illuminatingly 
illustrated and justified. For another 
thing, “ technique ” and “ meaning ” are 
closely related; stylistic analysis is 
balanced and accompanied by the wider 
interpretation of each writer’s personal 
vision, by an account of his subject 
matter and by penetrating biographical 
sketches. 

The seven novelists dealt with, at 
varying lengths, are Prévost, Stendhal, 
Zola, Maupassant, Gide, Mauriac and 
Proust. Close on two-thirds of the book 
is devoted to Zola, Gide and Mauriac ; 
the others are considered either compara- 
tively sketchily (Maupassant is an inter- 
mediate case) or in relation to a single 
early work. Of the three main essays, 
that on Zola is likely—despite Mr 
Turnell’s detection of a “modest but 
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unmistakable” recent . revival in his, 
reputation—-to appeal more to a 
historical than to a. strictly literary. 
interest; it is a superb guide-book, 
appreciative, discriminating, comprehen- 
sive, to. a country that few hoWadays 
wish to visit. Gide and Mauriac are 
another matter. In the original or in 
translation, their works are part of the 
contemporary landscape. Like other. 
writers, they yield an enjoyment greater 
or less,. am ‘experience deeper or 
shallower, according to the reader’s 
capacity to tune himself to their special 
wave-length—a capacity which even for 
the bilingual is always likely to be 
diminished by the absence of a shared 
national tradition. Mr Turnell does 
almost everything that can be done to 
put text and reader en rapport. 

“ Almost ”—one must thus qualify his 
brilliant success, because one element is 
lacking ; that of the ideal critic’s whole- 
hearted sympathy, transcending approval 
or disapproval, for his subjects. That 
Gide was a deplorable destroyer of him- 
self and of others, that Mauriac was 
poisoned by his spiritual inheritance 
from Pascal, should surely at this level 
of interpretation prompt a sense of “ the 
pity of it” rather than censoriousness. 
That this lack should be felt at all is, 
however, itself a tribute to Mr Turnell’s 
power. In a lesser critic it would be— 
like its opposite, a total indifference to 
absolute standards—taken for granted 
and unnoticed, 


New Farmers in Japan 
Land Reform in Japan 
By R. P. Dore 


Oxford University Press for the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 524 
pages. §§s. 


O* all the major groups in Japan’s 
society, the tenant farmers derived 
least benefit from the economic and 
social progress of the country in modern 
times. Their standard of life remained 
very low by comparison with that of 
the city-dwellers ; they were oppressed 
by debt; and their social position bore 
many traces of the “ feudal” past. When 
the Occupation authorities, by what 
turned out to be an act of confiscation, 
decided to transform the tenants into 
owner-occupiers, they embarked upon 
certainly the most sweeping and 
probably the most enduring of all the 
reforms undertaken in the period from 
1945 to 1951. While this measure left 
some of the most perplexing problems 
unsolved, notably the problem of rural 
over-population, it brought about a 
fundamental alteration in the distribu- 
tion of agricultural income and in the 
economic status of the farmer. Further- 
more, it prepared the way for a profound 
change in the social and political out- 
look of what had previously been 
regarded as the most conservative class 
in Japan. 

Mr Dore has now. exhaustively 
examined the land reform and_ its 
economic, social and political. conse- 
quences. His book, based not only on 
printed sources in the Japanese language 
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but also on first-hand experience of living 
in Japanese villages, is both authoritative 
and comprehensive. Although the out- 
line of the story is not always as firm, 
nor the analysis of economic effects as 
taut, as could be wished, there is in 
compensation a wealth of detailed infor- 
mation and a sympathetic understanding 
that will surely make this book the 
standard work in English on the subject. 


In his early chapters Mr Dore 
describes the development of Japanese 
agriculture in the modern era, the prewar 
tenancy system and the various types of 
landlord. He shows that the agricultural 
organisation had long been out of tune 
with the rest of society, and he discusses 
with insight the part that peasant dis- 
contents played in the rise to power of 
the military cliques during the nineteen- 
thirties and in the “ totalitarian” solu- 
tions proposed for the country’s 
economic troubles. A conviction that 
it was an important part was one of the 
chief reasons for the Occupation policy. 
The author’s account of the effects of 
the reform on the organisation of agri- 
culture, and on the income, social status 
and political outlook of the farmers, is 
illustrated with many examples, or case- 
studies, which, if at times they interrupt 
the development of the general theme, 
add considerably to the vividness of the 
narrative. He asks the crucial question: 
will the reform survive intact? So far, 
the prospects appear favourable. But 
should agriculture become depressed, 
the defence of the new system will 
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urgently require the introduction of 
improved facilities for farmer-credit and 
the determined maintenance of legal 
restrictions on the transference of land- 
ownership. 

One of the most interesting chapters 
deals with the social organisation of the 
village as it has been influenced by the 
withering-away: of privilege. The 
democratisation of rural life, though it 
has altered the pattern of power, has 
not necessarily conferred greater inde- 
pendence on the farmer ; indeed, it may 
well have “increased the constraint on 
individual choice exercised by the hamlet 
community ” and “the pressure on the 
individual to conform.” 


The Social Encyclopaedist 


Staatslexikon 

Sixth Edition. Vol I: Abbe to Beyerle. 
Vol II; Beziehungslehre to Erbrecht. 
Freiburg: Verlag Herder. 1231 pages. 
DM 76 each volume. 


¢¢ A LL big discoveries and inventions in 
the fields of technology and natural 
science make necessary a jurisprudential 
ordering of the facts of life which they 
create.” True—indeed, on reflection, 
self-evident ; but who, if not the com- 
pilers of a German encyclopedia, and a 
special kind of encyclopedia at that, 
would think of saying it? The state- 
ment occurs in the article Atomenergie 
in the new edition of Herder’s Staats- 
lexikon, now in course of publication. 
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Another characteristic of scientific 
discovery is that it tends to flood encyclo- 
pedias, edition by edition, pushing the 
arts, the social sciences, and the whole 
picture of humanity into ever more con- 
fined corners. Herder’s Staatslexikon 
is by its basic conception better equipped 
than most to resist this trend, since it 
sets Out to cover not the whole field of 
human knowledge, but the branches that 
concern the relations of people among 
themselves: law, economics, sociology, 
politics. This limited but still gargan- 
tuan task is tackled from a specifically 
Christian point of view—of earlier edi- 
tions, one would have said without 
hesitation a specifically Roman Catholic 
point of view, but the sixth edition for 
the first time makes use of a substantial 
number of Protestant contributors. 

The six editions represent a publishing 
activity of seventy years, and the origins 
of the work go back to the foundation of 
the Gérres Society (still the sponsoring 
organisation) in 1876, the centenary of 
the birth of the polemist of the Catholic 
Rhineland in Napoleonic times, J. J. von 
Gérres. Like the work of Gérres him- 
self, the society’s work has been in part 
responsible for the persistence through 
such vicissitudes of a specifically Rhenish 
Catholic German view of the nature of 
society and the purpose of politics. 
Dissolved by the Gestapo in 1941, the 
society reconstituted itself in 1948; in 
certain ways it has come into its own 
with the creation of the west German 
Federal] Republic, a republic which 
corresponds fairly closely to one of the 
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various models of German states which 
Gérres himself played with at different 
times. The eight volumes of the sixth 
edition of the Staatslexikon are obviously 
going to be something of a monument 
to that fact. They will inevitably, too, 
be a standard working tool for a large 
group of the lawyers, civil servants, poli- 
ticians and administrators who flourish 
in Federal Germany. It is 27 years since 
the fifth edition, which Hitler’s rise to 
power quickly rendered useless to such 
people for practical purposes. 

To return to atomic energy, one of 
the new subjects that have forced them- 
selves in those twenty-seven years on the 
attention of encyclopedists, whether in- 
terested in the natural sciences per se 
or not. Atomic energy has had and is 
having effects on law, economics and 
politics. Herder gives 22 thorough 
columns to the subject, starting with 
Rutherford’s atomic model, finishing 
with the organisation of Euratom, and 
contrasting, on the way, -the concepts 
underlying Anglo-American and. Ger- 
man legislation. Various attempts at 
an international regulation of atomic 
energy are noted, but there is a curious 
near-omission: the atomic bomb. 
Although the existence of nuclear 
weapons is mentioned in passing once 
or twice, they are nowhere in this 
longish essay given specific considera- 
tion—either for their forcing effect on 
nuclear science, or for their impact on 
world affairs. 

This may be accidental. Occupational 
hazards do, however, arise for the 
Staatslexikon from the fact that it is a 
product of a country advanced, indeed, 
in social, economic and political studies 
but prone to cataclysmic political changes, 
as Germany’s history since J. }. Gérres 
has shown at frequent intervals ; and at 
almost any given moment the encyclo- 
pedists have been grappling with the 
problem of presenting to their readers 
a new order, which has soon proved 
impermanent. As they themselves say, 
the present west German federal repub- 
lic, though a fully-grown state in prac- 
tice, is in principle merely a provisional 
arrangement ; and this thought is not far 
absent from the reader’s mind in most 
of the 86 columns in the second volume 
on words beginning with Bundes- 
(federal) or, indeed, much of the 206 
columns under Deutschland. When they 
take sides they can hardly avoid taking 
the side not only of the German Federal 
Republic, but of the particular regime 
that prevails there under Dr Adenauer’s 
paternal guidance. It is remarkable how 
often they manage to avoid taking sides; 
but there are times when this is achieved 
at the expense of coming to grips with 
the subject. 


Prolegomena to Science 


The Logic of Scientific Discovery 


By K. R. Popper. 
Hutchinson. 480 pages. §0s. 


HERE are certain contributions to the 
philosophy of science that may be 
called classical. Among these the con- 
tribution made by Karl Popper deserves 
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to be rated extremely highly. He has 
continually insisted that the progress of 
science depends upon the making of 
bold conjectures. Science is not a body 
of firmly established fact but a body of 
hypotheses or theories. Explanation of 
a phenomenon may be provided by 
reference to those theories together with 
the initial conditions. But perhaps Pro- 
fessor Popper’s most important idea is 
that the satisfactoriness of a theory— 
what he calls its degree of corroboration 
—is determined by its success in sur- 
viving falsification, Only if a theory 
survives the most stringent tests can it 
be said to be corroborated or confirmed 
to a high degree. This property— 
capability of being tested—Professor 
Popper makes the criterion of whether 
statement is scientific, as opposed to 
metaphysical. The opposing thesis— 
that science should and does stick close 
to the observed facts—Professor Popper 
calls “inductivism,” and much of his 
writings constitute a crusade against it. 

Like most important ideas, these ideas 
are essentially simple, and, perhaps for 
that reason, easily open to misinterpreta- 
tion. They were originally published in 
1934 in a book entitled “Logic der 
Forschung.” The book has remained 
untranslated until now, and it has; in any 
event, not been easily accessible. This, 
in part at least, explains the slight aura 
that has tended to surround Professor 
Popper’s views and also the mis- 
interpretations to which they have been 
subject. The book has now been trans- 
lated by the author with a great number 
of additions in the shape of extra foot- 
notes and appendices, giving, for the 
most part, changes of opinion. Nor is 
this all; a further volume is promised, 
giving in detail his present views. The 
policy of making additions to the original 
text is questionable, since the result is 
vastly increased untidiness. It might 
have been better to print the translation 
of the text as it was originally published, 
leaving both commentary and changes of 
opinion to a second volume. Even so, 
the second volume will be awaited with 
impatience. 

“The Logic of Scientific Discovery ” 
makes interesting but also somewhat 
irritating reading. Professor Popper’s 
important ideas were presented in the 
context of positivism—a movement to 
which he did not belong, but which was 
nevertheless very much his concern. This 
preoccupation with positivism and the 
consequent polemic give the book a 
slightly old-fashioned look. And despite 
the clarity of the writing some of the 
central ideas may be lost for that reason. 
Instead of contenting himself, for ex- 
ample, with the important point that the 
method vital for the progress of. science 
is to put forward bold hypotheses for 
subsequent testing, Professor Popper also 
insists in an exaggerated way that “ there 
is no such thing as induction.” This can 
only produce an air of paradox, seeing 
that we use inductive inferences every 
day of our lives. 

A large section of the original work 
and many of the new appendices are 
devoted to a discussion of probability— 
a field that raises problems for the falsifi- 
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ability criterion. Professor Popper’s 
technical ability here is amazing. His 
construction of a formal system of proba- 
bility, which is capable of interpretation 
in different ways, is a very considerable 
achievement But it is doubtful whether 
his adherence to the “ frequency theory ” 
—which says that the probability of an 
event is equivalent to the relative fre- 
quency of occurrences of that event—will 
satisfy many philosophical critics of that 
theory. Although assessments of proba- 
bility may depend as often as not on 
estimates of relative frequency derived 
from statistics, it is scarcely satisfactory 
to maintain that “ probability” means 
the same as “relative frequency.” The 
second volume will provide further 
thoughts on this subject 

That the book is important there is no 
doubt. Although it is a pity that it has 
been necessary to wait twenty-five years 
for it to appear in English, it remains a 
classic in the philosophy of science. 


Philosophy and Society 


Positivist Thought in France 
during the Second Empire. 1852- 
1870 


By D. G. Charlton. 


Oxford University Press. 
358. 


251 pages. 


TS Provost of King’s has_ recently 
reminded us _ in his Hobhouse 
Memorial Lecture of “the curious 
strength of positivism in English 
political thought.” By this he implies 
a persisting commitment to a belief in 
politics dominated by the increasingly 
rational and harmonious choices of indi- 
viduals, and to a political science that 
neglects sociology. Dr Charlton’s erudite 
work will serve to remind us that at 
least in its Comtian origins positivism 
and sociology go hand in hand. 

Dr Charlton’s view of positivism is, 
however, restricted in this work to its 
strictly philosophical aspect—positivism 
as a theory of knowledge—and his main 
purpose is to dispel the idea that it was 
a unified creed dominating the thought 
of the period with which he is con- 
cerned. Comte, as he shows, was incon- 
sistent in that he was more interested 
in altering society than in learning about 
it: “Comte is a reformer before he is 
a scientist, and it is small wonder that, 
sharing the preoccupations of his age, he 
should have ended as an archbishop.” 
Of the thinkers of the Second Empire 
itself, only Emile Littré and Claude 
Bernard qualify as vrais amis du 
positivisme. _ Renan and Taine, like 
Comte, end up with something very 
different from positivism: “ scientism.’ 
The book concludes with a study of the 
effect of positivist thought up&n, two 
literary figures of the Parnassian school, 
Louise Ackermann and Sully Prud- 
homme. 

For the specialist, Dr Charlton’s de- 
tailed examination of the effect of Ger- 
man philosophy on the French*thinkers 
of the age will no doubt coftain much 
of interest; for the student of the 
French intellectual scene, the insistence 
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on the purely philosophical aspects of 
the outlook of such men as Renan and 
Taine may seem an unwelcome limita- 
tion. But at least Dr Chariton is aware 
that, as would not be true of positivists 
of a later school, it was the big peren- 
nial questions that occupied the minds 
of the thinkers of the mid-nineteenth 
century: 
all these thinkers, whatever their intel- 
lectual persuasion, regard philosophy as 
deeply relevant to the world in which 
men live and act. 


Sleeping Beauty 


The High Court of Chivairy 
By G. D. Squibb. 
Oxford University Press. 327 pages. 423. 


F™ years ago the curious were elec- 
trified by the reappearance of the 
Earl Marshal’s Court, after two cen- 
turies of dormancy, to decide a case 
between the Manchester Corporation 
and a cinema company. The more 
curious, reading the reports, were fas- 
cinated by the unfamiliar procedure and 
vocabulary of the civil law. Mr Squibb, 
in this very interesting book, gives us 
the history of the court. It started in 
the middle ages as the equivalent on 
land of the Court of Admiralty and, 
as a result, it adopted the civil 
law, which was internationally accepted. 
Under the Tudors it ceased to function, 
but the Stuarts twice revived it to deal 
with heraldic matters and some other 
questions relating to honour. The 
court did not flourish for long, and after 
the 1730s it did not sit. When, in the 
nineteenth century, the remaining civil 
law tribunals were abolished, it was 
thought to be dead and so escaped 
notice ; but the kiss of the City Fathers 
of Manchester revived it. 

This learned treatise makes use, for 
the first time, of such records of the 
court as have survived in the College 
of Arms. It owes its origin to Dr Wag- 
ner’s admirable campaign to bring the 
archives of the College into the open, 
and it was he who persuaded Mr Squibb 
to undertake this task. The book is 
primarily for the specialist, but there is 
much in it to delight the amateur. One 
plum is the demonstration that in the 
seventeenth century, when it really 
mattered whether one was a gentleman 
or not and one went to law about it, 
the definition was as vague and prag- 
matic as it is today. Indeed, the concept 
hardly seems to have changed. 


Fifty Years On 

Adventure in Oil: The Story of 
British Petroleum 

By Henry Longhurst. 

Sidgwick and Jackson. 286 pages. 21s. 


7 book worthily celebrates British 
Petroleum’s fiftieth birthday last 
Tuesday. The story is of men (and some 
remarkable women too) who from that 
strike at the very last minute in May, 
1908, went on to create the biggest 
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external asset that Britain has ever had. 
All this is within a lifetime ; indeed the 
pioneers in the Fields in Persia and 
builders of original pipelines look little 
older now than most of this week’s 
birthday hosts and guests. Mr Long- 
hurst’s fascination has been with the 
people who made BP possible, and if he 
glides rather smoothly here and there 
over some of the rockier parts of BP’s 
history, that is understandable in a book 
of this kind. To have brought together 
so interestingly and comprehensively all 
the range of BP’s work and to have 
conveyed such a sense of its persona 
is an achievement. This half century 
march—from Masjid-i-Sulaiman by way 
of the Rockies to Nigeria—has been a 
march of people. The pioneering of 
Reynolds, Jameson, Young “ the little 
doctor,” and the many others who toiled 
with them, has been brought in these 
fifty years to fruition in an enterprise 
that prospects, drills, produces, ships, 


refines and sells oil in every part of the 


western world. It is an absorbing story 
(too few people in this country knew 
about it in 1951 when BP had to get 
out of Persia), and Mr Longhurst has 
told it well, 


OTHER BOOKS 


Tue Atom RusH. By Harald Steinert. 
Thames and Hudson. 183 pages, 18s. 

This is a lightweight account, translated 
from the German, of the search for, and 
development of, deposits of minerals needed 
for the atomic energy industry. One or 
two scarce “ non-atomic” minerals, such as 
titanium and wolfram, are thrown in for 
good measure. Since this is one of the most 
poorly documented aspects of atomic 
energy, almost any contribution is welcome, 
but it seems incredible that a book on this 
subject should be published without a 
single map. Someone should also warn 
Herr Steinert before it is too late that if he 
tries to use beryllium in a nuclear reactor in 
the way he describes, he is due for an 
unpleasant shock. 


THE PopuLATION AHEAD. Edited by Roy 
G. Francis. Minnesota University Press. 
London: Oxford University Press. 160 
pages. 30s. 


This symposium on the world’s demo- 
graphic prospects consists of the papers con- 
tributed to a conference held in 1957 at 
the University of Minnesota, together with 
excerpts from the discussion—its merit is 
to bring into focus the expertise provided 
by a number of different disciplines, soci- 
ology, economics, statistics, geography, 
anthropology, zoology, genetics ; ; this in 
pursuit of a deliberate policy of “‘ desegrega- 
tion of ideas.” Its corresponding disadvan- 
tage is that each paper is rather sketchy. 
There is nothing here to equal in thorough- 
ness the proceedings of, say, the successive 
International Conferences on Planned 
Parenthood. And it is a pity that the 
editor, who contributes a deft but rather 
bonhomous introduction, should not have 
preferred to provide a final summing-up, 
an assessment of the experts’ total - impact 
and of their mutual correction—or perhaps 
have enrolled someone else for this 
admittedly very difficult job. These criti- 
cisms apart, “The Population Ahead ” can 
be recommended as a pioneer bridge-build- 
ing exercise in a field of studies where any 
single approach—biological, social or econo- 
a almost certain to yield misleading 
results. 
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Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 4,004,927.06 a pein AT 8 5c 
Other Liabilities. ......-. 1,980,299.32 

$547,671,605.98 Wn'New York 


HOWARD C. SMITH 
New York 


J. WILBUR LEWIS 
Union Dime Savings Bank 


DUNLEVY MILBANK 
New York 


HENRY J. SCHULER 
New York 


Securities carried at $10,356,080.63 have been pledged to secure U.S. Government JOHN FAIRFIELD THOMPSON 
Deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. International Nickel Co, of Canada, Lid. 


JOHN C. TRAPHAGEN 
New York 


48 Wall Street a 


Fifth Avenue Bank Office at 44th Street STEPHEN F. VOORHEES 


Voorbees Walker Smith Smith & Haines 
Madison Avenue Offices at 63rd Street and 73rd Street mines duaeengin alibi 
Baltimore & Obio Railroad Company 


NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE MEMBERSHIP NUMBER ONE * MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION * MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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Speculation— 
Thirty Years After 


NEW YORK 
41S month Wall Street has embarked on a concerted 
[ ative against excessive speculation. The New York 
Stock Exchange is supplementing its traditional adver- 
tising theme—“ own your share in American business ”— 
with a special appeal stressing the virtues of sound invest- 
ment and, not to be outdone, the American Stock Exchange 
is pointing out the perils of investing in unseasoned issues. 
Brokerage houses have joined the chorus, advising their 
clients to “ investigate, then invest” and cautioning them 
against buying shares on tips and rumours. Moreover, the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, which is charged with 
protecting the shareholder, took full advantage of its inde- 
pendent capacity to issue a surprisingly strong statement 
which not only warned the public against speculating but 
also went on to declare flatly that manipulative activity was 
on the rise in the country’s stock markets. 
While it is difficult, if not impossible, to establish just how 
much actual manipulation is taking place, there is no doubt 


that there has been a big increase in speculation over the . 


past few months, to a level that is causing concern to the 
entire financial community. Before its public appeal, the 
NYSE had asked the managing partners of all its member 
firms to re-examine their policies and recommended them 
to supervise their selling operations more carefully. The 
decision to carry on a public campaign against speculation 
was not taken lightly. It was opposed by some members of 
the exchange on the ground that, if the appeal is successful, 
it will rob the market of the liquidity and stability which 
speculation normally provides. But a majority of the mem- 
bers is convinced that there is little danger of reducirig 
speculative activity to the vanishing point ; on the contrary 
the fear is that, unless the fever now gripping the public is 
brought under control, the entire market will be threatened 
with collapse.’ While there is as yet no mass flight from 
reality such as Wall Street experienced in 1929, yet the 
violent movements in the prices of some speculative 
favourites are considered to be sufficiently reminiscent to 
warrant action. 

Stock prices, as recorded by such measures as the Dow 
Jones industrial index, have been moving much more slowly 
and sedately lately than they did during last year’s hectic 
advance. But these yardsticks fail to reflect the very rapid 
swings in a wide variety of equities, particularly low-priced 
issues and those having some connéction, no matter how 
tenuous, with developments in electronic, missile, or 
other . technological fields. One index measuring a 
representative group of low-priced shares—issues selling for 
$5 or less—has gone up by 98 per cent in the past year, 
compared with a rise of 35 per cent in the Dow Jones index ; 





and since the beginning of the year the low-priced stocks 
have climbed just over 20 per cent, while the Dow Jones 
index has had a modest increase of 5 per cent. The rise 
in prices has been matched by expanded trading in low- 
priced shares, which accounted for almost 35 per cent of 
total volume on the NYSE last week, compared to 8 per 
cent a year ago. 

Low-priced shares were never in very strong demand 
during the 1953-57 bull market, nor was there then anything 
approaching the current interest in shares of companies 
involved in technological developments. Some of these 
issues may well justify the high prices that eager purchasers 
are willing to pay, but the investing public has been buying 
indiscriminately, apparently expecting that every company 
owning an electronic device will turn out to be another 
International Business Machines Corporation. The 
speculative appeal of electronics is also reflected in over-the- 
counter trading and in the new issues market ; there many 
recent offerings have been snapped up despite the fact that, 
in conformity with SEC requirements, they are candidly 
labelled as risky and, in many cases, represent nothing but 
patents or a laboratory process which the promoters hope 
to exploit. 


HE warnings against speculation appear to have had little 
effect on investors. Trading volume declined in some 
of the most active stocks, bringing a drop in prices, but it 
proved a very limited reaction that did not extend either to 
low-priced issues or, fortunately, to investment grade shares. 
Brokers are doubtful whether the speculative fever can be 
materially reduced by an advertising campaign ; at the same 
time, they disapprove of the attempt of the Federal Reserve 
Board (the central bank) to contract the amount of credit 
in the stock market by tightening up on margin requirements 
—the regulations fixing the amount of cash which a pur- 
chaser must put up when buying shares. The brokers’ own 
remedy is to try to steer clients into buying better grade 
issues while imposing stricter regulations of their own on 
questionable equities and accounts. 

A number of firms have already insisted on more stringent 
rules, even though they run the risk of thus alienating 
customers. One brokerage house published a list of equities 
on which it is requiring higher margins explaining that 

we view with great concern the fantastically wide fluctua- 

tions in certain stocks listed on the American Stock 

Exchange. In many cases, current prices are 300 per cent 

or more above the 1958-9 lows, and daily price changes 

have often amounted to 25 per cent or more of some stocks’ 

market prices. 
But working against this commendable approach is the 
army of stock salesmen, whose livelihood comes from com- 
missions based on the buy and sell orders which they can 
produce, Salesmen are pouring into Wall Street at a rate of 
over 3,000 a month and their competitive desire to make 
good may lead them to ignore the current counsels of 
restraint. 

Wall Street may be accused of. promoting specula- 
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tion, but without a receptive and susceptible public 
its efforts would have been unavailing. It took a long time 
for the public to regain its confidence in equities, and many 
factors contributed to this—the continued expansion of per- 
sonal incomes, the increased stability of the economy, the 
sales campaigns of mutual funds and stockbrokers. The 
recent upsurge in speculative activity seems to date from the 
boom, and subsequent collapse, of the government bond 
market in the summer of 1958, when speculators bought 
huge amounts of Treasury securities on little or no margin, 
and piled up large profits in the space of a few months ; 
others, including many amateurs, overstayed the boom, and 
were badly burned. Both groups are now buying equities, 
~ trying either to add to their winnings or to recoup their 
losses. 

The public’s enthusiasm for speculation has been an open 
invitation to promoters and manipulators. It is significant 
that the SEC’s charge that there is “ evidence of increasing 
manipulative activity ” was not denied on Wall Street, where 
the usual attitude towards the SEC is that it engages in 
fishing expeditions, Some brokers feel that tips and rumours 
are being inspired, to incite public demand for certain issues, 
by operators who own a pool of these shares and unload 
them as prices rise. It is also suspected that a number of 
new issues, which are heavily over-subscribed and promptly 
go to a handsome premium, are being manipulated. 

Such activity, which was winked at in the nineteen-twen- 
ties, is now illegal ; this makes it difficult to detect and even 
more difficult to prove. The SEC has charged a number of 
individual operators with fleecing the public, the most 
notorious being Mr Alexander Guterma who, it alleges, 
used securities in bankrupt companies he headed as collateral 
for loans from money lenders, who then sold the shares to 
unsuspecting investors. This particular form of manipula- 
tion may be peculiar to Mr Guterma, but the SEC thinks 
that other manipulators are also using money lenders, 
domestic and foreign, who are prepared to advance funds, 
with no questions asked, provided they receive adequate 
collateral. With the Federal Reserve insisting that the banks 
and brokers must require cash margins of 90 per cent, the 
money lenders are practically indispensable to market 
operators. 

Both the SEC and Wall Street seem to agree that the 
amount of manipuletion going on today is very minor when 
compared with the nineteen-twenties, and the financial com- 
munity hopes, somewhat wishfully, that it will fade away 
if speculation does not run riot. Certainly, manipulation 
cannot flourish unless. the public is in a gambling mood. 
Thus there is logic in the belief that excessive speculation is 
the root of all evil, and it is a sign of progress that Wall 
Street recognises that it, as well as the public, will be the 
loser if faith in equities is shaken. 


Republicans Get Ready 


HIS was a nostalgic week for the Republican party ; 
ending with the tragic resignation of its great states- 

man, Mr Dulles, the week began with the dedication of a 
bell tower in memory of the epitome of all Republicans; 
Senator Taft. Whether the new bells will toll for his party 
next year will depend to some extent on what is done by 
the presidential nominating convention which was fixed last 
week for Chicago, to begin on July 25, 1960, a hundred 
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years after the Republicans nominated Abraham Lincoln 
in the same city—a good precedent for the politicians, 
perhaps, but hardly for the peace and prosperity on which 
they hope to win the 1960 election. 

Their chances of winning it, or at least of holding the 
Presidency, have improved recently, not only because both 
peace and prosperity look like reaching a peak in 1960 but 
also because the many rival Democratic candidates are 
already wearing themselves out competing against each 
other, while the Republicans’ two outstanding young 
potential Presidents are both resolutely refusing to st 
themselves by admitting that there is a contest at all. 
Chicago was chosen for the convention partly because it is 
uncommitted territory as far as these two men are con- 
cerned, half way between Vice President Nixon’s California 
and Governor Rockefeller’s New York, partly because, -being 
central, it is comparatively cheap for the delegates to get 
there, but mainly because the city’s offer of financial help, 
$532,000 altogether towards the convention expenses, was 
better than any other. 

The Republican National Committee also chose a new 
chairman last week, to organise the convention, to prepare 
for the campaign and to replace Mr Meade Alcorn, who 
has resigned not because his efforts were so unsuccessful in 
last autumn’s election but for unavoidable personal reasons. 
His successor is Senator Thruston Morton of Kentucky, 
youngish, well-liked, energétic, balanced, with experience 
in both Houses of Congress and in the State Department. 
slightly right of centre but always an Eisenhower supporter. 
He should be able to hold together the two wings of the 
party if anyone can. He is an old friend of Mr Nixon’s, 
put in, many people believe, though the party chairman is 
supposed to be neutral, to ensure that Mr Nixon will be 
the presidential nominee in 1960. On the other hand the 
conservative Republicans are sufficiently suspicious of Mr 
Morton to reassure the liberals who favour Mr Rockefeller. 
These. conservatives tried to oppose Senator Morton’s 
nomination on the grounds that the chairmanship should 
be a full-time job, even though it is unpaid. Mr Morton 
would hardly be allowed to resign from the Senate, even 
if he wanted to, since he would almost certainly be replaced 
by a Democrat. But in any case the opposition to him 
collapsed as soon as President Eisenhower’s pronounced 
preference for him was known. 


Michigan Goes Begging 


MINOR reason for the Republicans’ optimism at their 
meeting in Washington last week was the bouquet of 
flowers that has blossomed in Michigan’s spring ¢lection— 
three Republican victories, the fitst in any statewide election 
in Michigan since 1955, and a satisfactory rise in the‘num- 
ber of Republican votes cast in various other~ contests. 
Admittedly all that was won were three seats on the govern- 
ing bodies of the state universities, posts which it hardly 
seems suitable to fill by general election at all, certainly 
not by one on party lines. But both Governor Williams, 
the Democrat who has run the state for the umprecedentedly 
long term of ten yeadts, and the Republicans who seem to be 
in equally permanent control of the State Legislature, used 
these elections to bring home to Michigan’s citizens the fact 
that the state is virtually bankrupt and to condemn each 
other for this plight. The Democrats accuse the Repub- 
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DOW CHEMICALS for industry 


DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED S.A. 
Stockholm, Sweden 
Midland, Michigan, U. S. A. 


Zurich, Switzerland 
Tokyo, Japan 


Hong Kong, B.C. C. 


a 


Industry's vital partners in growth 
are industrial chemicals. Around the 
globe, industry progresses because of 
chemicals which help to increase 
yields, cut processing time and costs, 
aid in making new and better prod- 
ucts. Chemicals from Dow play an 
important part in this progress. 
Dow chemicals lend a powerful 
hand in wresting metals from raw 
ore. They help purify water to quench 


Rotterdam, Holland 


Cable: Dowintal 


man’s thirst, save citrus groves from 
dying of iron starvation, aid in frac- 
tionating rare earths, assist in making 
textiles stronger and more colorful. 

Chemicals from Dow are at work 
around the globe, assisting industry 
in every type of processing operation. 
For more information on how Dow 
products can aid your operations, con- 
tact your Dow representative or the 
branch office in your area. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 
FINANCIAL 


Gross INCOME ......sccssveeese-s 
Net income 
Per share outstanding 
at end of each year 
Numbeér of shares out- 
standing—end of year 
Cash dividends 
Per share 
Total assets 
Equity in total assets of 
nonsubsidiary com- 
panies and ‘subsidi- 
aries not consolidated 


WARN sicesaie 
Capital and exploratory 
expenditures 


*In addition, a 2% stock dividend was paid in 1957. 
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TEXACO REPORTS FOR 1958 


**OQPERATING °¢ Barrels per day 1958 1957 
Gross crude oil produced: 
Western Hemisphere ................ . . 647,477 
Eastern Hemisphere ................ . 453,249 
Total world-wide 2.0.0.0... .. 1,100,726 
Refinery crude oil runs: 
Western Hemisphere ............... 
Eastern Hemisphere 
Total world-wide .............. 
Petroleum product sales: 


Western Hemisphere 
Eastern Hemisphere 


Total world-wide 


1958 1957 


$2,475,629,730  $2,449,162,410 
$ 310,167,805 $ 332,303,644 


$5.31 $5.94 


58,388,074 55,937,434 

$ 134,769,229 $ 128,906,925* 
$2.35 $2.35* 
$3,111,526,969 $2,789,094,629 


617,519 
435,536 
1,053,055 


849,533 
275,147 


wwe 1,124,680 


794,607 
268,990 
1,063,597 


735,098 

320,510 
1,055,608 
**These statistics include 100% of the operations of 


subsidiary companies and the Company’s equity inter- 
est in the operations of companies owned 50% or léss. 


890,000,000 
$4,001,526,969 


901,000,000 


$ 514,534,733 $ 481,708,331 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET—pECEMBER 31 


Current Assets: 

Cash and securities ......... 

Accounts and notes re- 
ceivable .................. be 

TMVeEMtories  .....-cccecccesseeseeeee 


Jens Seis 


Investments and Ad- 
COE. ies 
Properties, Plant, and 
Equipment: 
Gross 
Less — Depreciation, 
depletion, and amor- 


o- 


Net as ae 
Deferred Charges ............ 


CONSOLIDATED INCOME STATEMENT available 


Gross Income: 


Sales and services ......... 
Dividends, interest, and other income............ 


Deductions: 


ASSETS 


1,873,935,133 
$1,834,453,176 


$3,111,526,969 $2,789,094,629 


LIABILITIES AND STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITY 
1958 1957t 


Current Liabilities ....... $ 401,991,085 $ 348,372,466 
$ 289,866,336 Long-Term Debt .......... 348,090,313 306,739,743 
279,599,475 Reserves for Employes’ 
374,628,488 I ols cca ee eco 
Minority Interest ............ 
Stockholders’ Equity: 
Par value of capital 
stock issued—shares 
Capital surplus 
Retained earnings...... 


1958 19577 


$ 393,931,287 


321,250,407 
314,283,555 39,606,196 


38,097,378 


57,122,978 
37,471,373 
171,252,856 180,648,163 
1,500,391,625  1,408,887,650 

; 38,675,350 


827,782,548 605,806,125 
$2,328,174,173  $2,053,369,125 


3,708,388,309  § 3,189,622,656 


1,599,537,399 
$1,590,085,257 
74,266,910 


Less— Capital stock 
held in treasury 13,981,056 
$2.283,741,997  $2,039,388,069 


$3,111,526,969  $2,789,094,629 


76,355,688 


tReclassified for comparative purposes 


Copies of the Annual. Report are 
i upon request to the Secre- 
tary, The Texas Company, 135 East 


1958 1957 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


$2,344,176,856 
104,985,554 
$2,449,162,410 


THE TEXAS COMPANY | Anaya: Roper 058 


7938, 837 
147,690,893 
$2,475,629,730 


Costs, operating, selling, and general ex- 


penses 


Taxes (other than income) ......................... a 
Dry hole costs ............. 
Depreciation, depletio 


Interest 


URE DONG | Srnahsisciisc jc es ecctschcnntiews .. $ 310,167,805 


n, and amortization... 
charges ............ 
Provision for income taxes ................... 
Minority interest .................. 


1,766,602,778 
74,909,704 
84,185,442 
233,044,710 
12,066,997 
whale 41,300,000 
3,352,294 
$2,165,461,925 


12,512,084 
83,900,000 
4,923,689 
$2,116,858,766 


$ 332,303,644 


02s eeeeeeewereees + ceeceeseesoes 


...CONSTANT PROGRESS 
IN OIL’S FIRST CENTURY 
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_ licans of refusing to pass new taxes and of obstructing the 


Governor, while the Republicans blame him, for over- 
expanding the state’s welfare services under pressure from 
his main supporter, the automobile workers’ trade union. 
Since this situation is roughly paralleled in the federal 
government, at least as far as the Republican attitude is 
concerned, that party has naturally been heartened by its 
good showing in Michigan. 

In fact, of course, the state’s difficulties are only an 
extreme form of those which most other states, especially 
the heavily industrialised ones, are facing: rising costs and 
growing populations have meant a steady increase in regular 
expenditures, accentuated this year by the recession, which 
has also brought a decline in revenues. In Michigan, par- 
ticularly hard-hit bythe falling-off in automobile output, 
city welfare funds in Detroit and elsewhere are being 
exhausted and the state has had to take over responsibility 
for many of these programmes, while the 3 per cent sales 
tax, the state’s main source of revenue, has been bringing 
in less than was forecast. As a result Michigan, which 
ended its last fiscal year with a deficit of $21 million, expects 
one of $110 million next July. 

Meanwhile, the Governor has already weathered one 
crisis this year only by begging the automobile companies 
to pay $30 million of taxes in advance, by forcing the 
universities to finance themselves by borrowing up to the 
limit of their capacities and by various other expedients 
to reduce the state’s expenses. Now he is trying to get 
permission from the Legislature to borrow $50 million 
from the ex-servicemen’s trust fund, in order to pay this 
month’s state wagés. He has long realised, and at last the 
Legislature is also prepared to admit, that additional taxa- 
tion is the only solution. But the Governor refuses to 
accept the increased sales tax, a levy on even the poorest 
automobile worker, which the Republicans offer. He is 
holding out for a tax on profits and a graduated income tax 
which would fall most heavily on the better-off—the auto- 
mobile manufacturers, for example. 


Conflicts in Court 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


R JUSTICE FRANKFURTER remarked once that great 
M constitutional cases seldom involve a single principle. 
They reach the Supreme Court of the United States, he 
claimed, just because they present conflicting principles 
between which the court must choose. No recent cases have 
demonstrated this truth more tellingly than the court’s two 
decisions last month permitting consecutive state and federal 
prosecutions of the same defendant for the same criminal 
act. The principal case concerned Mr Alfonse Bartkus, 
who was accused of assisting in the robbery of a bank in 
Illinois. Because the bank was insured by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, it was a federal as well as 
a state crime. Mr Bartkus was tried in a federal court and 
acquitted by the jury. Federal officials then helped the 
State of Illinois to prosecute him, seeking out new evidence 
and preparing witnesses for the state’s use. In the state 
trial Mr Bartkus was convicted. The second case decided 
by the Supreme Court went in the opposite order—a state 
conviction, then a federal trial, conviction and longer sen- 
tence for the same defendants. 

To the layman it clearly came as a shock that the Consti- 
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tution could possibly permit such double prosecutions. 
After all, the Fifth Amendment provides that the federal 
government shall not put any man “twice . . . in jeopardy 
of life or limb.” And the Fourteenth Amendment forbids 
state governments to “deprive any person of life, liberty 
or property without due process of law.” Editorial writers 
and columnists, among them some who have criticised the 
Supreme Court recently on occasions when it has ruled 
against assertions of power by governments and in favour of 
individual rights, expressed at least uneasiness at the court’s 
decisions. ‘The layman’s reaction seemed to bear out the 
comment of Mr Justice Black in his dissenting opinion about 
the “fear and abhorrence of governmental power to try 
people twice for the same conduct.” He said “few prin- 
ciples have been more deeply rooted in the traditions and 
conscience of our people.” The difficulty, of course, was 
that abhorrence of double prosecutions was not the only 
principle at issue. It had t6 contend with the powerful 
theory, on which the American system is based, that state 
and federal governments co-exist, each sovereign in its own 
sphere of affairs. 


R JUSTICE FRANKFURTER, writing for the majority in 

the Bartkus case, found this principle of federalism 
the more compelling. In a federal system, he suggested, 
one sovereignty cannot be prevented from protecting its 
interests because of another government’s possible incom- 
petence or even corruption in the handling of a case. He 
noted also that the Constitution gave the federal government 
only limited powers. To let the exertion of those powers 
operate as a bar in every case “ would be a shocking and 
untoward deprivation of the historic right and obligation 
of the states to maintain peace and order,” he said. Mr 
Bartkus’s conviction was affirmed by 5 to 4. Chief Justice 


_ Warren and Mr Justice Douglas joined Mr Black’s dissent, 


arguing that successive prosecutions were barred by the Con- 
stitution whether or not different governments were involved. 

The division between Mr Frankfurter and Mr Black is 
a familiar one in the Supreme Court’s history during the 
last decade and more. They have been, and remain, the 
leaders of deeply opposed schools of judicial thought. Mr 
Frankfurter’s guiding star is respect for the two political 
branches of government and a reluctance to deprive it of 
powers by sweeping interpretations of a necessarily indefi- 
nite Constitution. Mr Black’s central concern is with 
individuals, not governments. “ Looked at from the stand- 
point of the individual who is being prosecuted,” he said 
in the Bartkus case, the majority’s notion of “two sove- 
reignties ” is “too subtle for me to grasp.” Differences 
are inevitable on the Supreme Court, but differences so long 
and so vigorously maintained, and felt so deeply as these 
evidently are, may poison the process of decision. Justice 
Frankfurter’s opinion in the double jeopardy cases seemed 
sometimes to view federalism as an end in itself, not as a 
means to a better life for individuals. Justice Black was 
surely engaging in unnecessary exaggeration when he feared 
that officials would use consecutive prosecutions “to make 
scapegoats of helpless political, religious or racial minorities 
and those who differ, who do not conform and resist 
tyranny.” 

An extraordinary footnote was added to the cases by the 
United States Attorney General, Mr William Rogers. He 
issued an order to all federal enforcement officers instructing 


them to avoid double prosecutions except for “ compelling 
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reasons,” and then only after obtaining his approval. For 


those who agree with Mr Justice Black, the Attorney- 


General’s order could be interpreted as showing official 
reluctance to use a power because of deep-rooted feelings 
against it. But for Mr Justice Frankfurter and his adherents 
the order shows that wise restraint by a court may encourage 
wise and principled exercise of power by those who have 
the responsibility to govern. 


Tax Cuts Never? 


HE tax cuts announced by the British Chancellor of the 

Exchequer arouse a wistful envy in American hearts. 
It'is true that both President Eisenhower and his Director 
of the Budget have held out hopes that, if government 
spending can be kept down in fiscal 1960, the financial 
year which begins next July, some relief might be in sight. 
But there is no real possibility that Congress will fulfil the 
condition and, indeed, it seems much more probable that 
spending will continue to increase every year. So may tax 
receipts, but a Harvard economist, 
for the Committee on Economic Development, as organisa- 
tion of progressive businessmen, argues that revenues from 
the present tax structure are unlikely to exceed outlays by 
enough for a general cut in taxes until 1964. 

The committee itself, in a statement strongly supporting 
Mr Eisenhower’s demand for a balanced Budget in the 
coming financial year, says that, if more money is needed for 
defence or for foreign aid, it should be met by raising taxa- 
tion. This is exactly what the President has told the Demo- 
cratic majority in Congress it ought to do, if it votes to spend 
more money than is provided for in the 1960 Budget. But 
only two liberal Democtats—Senator Neuberger and Senator 
Clark—responded to this plea for fiscal responsibility. 
Instead, Congress has already more than wiped out the 
President’s theoretical surplus of $70 million by. refusing 
even to consider the relatively minor increases in taxes on 
which it rests. 

The loss of a few hundred millions here and there may 
not matter if, as it now appears, the Administration was 
too pessimistic about the rate at which corporate profits are 
recovering. Last January the budget experts put them at 
$47 billion in 1959, but it now looks as though they would 
be a good deal higher—certainly $50 billion and perhaps 
more. This would bring in an unbargained-for $1.5 billion 
or so in revenue. However, such optimistic calculations, 
which would permit the Budget to.be balanced even though 
spending exceeded the President’s $77 billion, do.not appeal 
to Congress’s Joint Committee on Interna] Revenue Taxa- 
tion, which is usually extremely accurate in its forecasts of 
receipts and expenditures. It insisted recently that the 
President’s. January estimates were too hopeful on both sides 
of the ledger: spending might be as much as $3 billion 
higher and receipts probably would be $1.2 billion less, 
partly because lower revenues from taxes on personal income 
would offset a rise in corporate. tak revenues, and partly 
because Congress would turn down Mr Eisenhower’s tax 
proposals. The Administration itself, when it looks beyond 
next year to fiscal 1961, sees little that is cheering to the 
taxpayer ; revenues are likely to grow by. $3 billion, but 
“built-in ” ‘increasés in non-defence spending will -absorb 
about two-thirds of this, quite apart from any new spending 
proposals from ‘either the President: or Congress. 


in a recent study’ 
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Life at Uncle Sam’s Expense 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


HE maximum tax that an American could be charged by 
the federal government on his income this year would 
be 87 per cent, but few are so rich and so ingenuous as to 
be caught in that top bracket. The minimum he could pay 
depends less on.the actual income he receives than on his 
deftness in charging items off against the expense account 
allowed him by his employer (who then deducts:it from the 
cost of doing business) or in seeking his own loopholes in 
the tax laws and ordering his life so as to take advantage of 
them. Many people do both. Living on an expense account 
is a recognised technique, loopholes in the law are many ; 
and at the moment they are being explored in detail, since 
this is the season when some sixty million Americans are 
filling out a federal tax form, Does the taxpayer own his 
house ? Then he should sell it, and buy another for the 
selling price ; there will in this case be no. capital gains tax 
on any profit he makes, and he may acquire a better house. 
Or it might be cheaper to invest in a co-operative apart- 
ment ; that part of his monthly payments. which represents 
interest’ and taxes can be deducted: from taxable income. 
Or should he become a farmer?.. He can.then deduct busi- 
ness costs and have fun damming fish ponds or planting 
acres of ances, both of which come under the head of soil 
conservation. - Does he drive a car? Licence fees are 
deductible, so is any damage suffered in an accident, How 
about giving a party? If he is careful to invite clients or 
customers they become a business expense. 

Trade union dues and initiation fees to a society, the 
rental of a safe deposit box or the fee of a financial adviser, 
a bad debt, an expert’s charge for preparing the income tax 
return can all be subtracted. Is the tax-payer blind? It 
may be a misfortune, but it gives him a $600 deduction. 
Is he divorced? Why not? It might be cheaper than 
paying his wife’s housekeeping bills, especially if he is 
frequently out of town on tax-deductible -business trips. 
He gets ‘no tax allowance on their joint household expenses, 
but if they lived apart he could deduct the alimony he would 
be paying her. These examples do not concern the majority, 
whose taxes are paid by their employers under the with- 
holding process or who fill in a standard, simplified form, 
but the economic minority, the relatively prosperous ones 
who earn $10,000 a year or more and who must itemise 
their tax deductions, 


Wa variations, the same group prospers under. the 


expense account. Worldly wise and tax conscious, 
these people work for firms which authorise them. to travel 
and to entertain in the firm’s name. The man who dines 
only at the best restaurants, and takes his clients to see only 
the most popular plays might, were he paying the full bill 
himself, persuade his wife to cook supper and then take his 
guests around the corner to the cinema. But the privilege 


- of writing these gestures off, either on the company’s expense 


account or from his own taxable income, makes a different 
man of him. ' He becomes a free spender, bigger than life- 
size, and head waiters bow, while ‘the. bill is ultimately 
delivered to Uncle Sam. 

The effect is felt’ by more than the individual taxpayer. 
Critics charge. that the interaction of expense account 


‘habits and income tax rules distorts the pricé system and 
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T:ME WAS Aircraft refuelling was 
not an everyday affair, and this carly 
BP ‘tanker’ (below) jolted along on 
solid tyres — carried its load in 2-gallon 
cans. The Short Biplane, in which ip 
Oct. 1909 Mr. Moore-Brabazon (now 
‘Lord Brabazon) won the prize for the 
first circular mile to be flown in. an. 
= aeroplane of all British construction, 
: faltered along at 45-50 m.p.h. 


TIME IS The worid has raced ahead 
in these fifty years: Now, the BP ‘Corn- 
wall’ tanker (below) especially designed 
to fuel the Vickers Viscount is the 
maid-of-all-work in the Air BP Fleet. 
Together with the Viscount, it has set 
a standard for smooth, swift, reliable 
travel in the middle twentieth century. 


ea YEAR THE BRITISH PETROLEUM COM- 
PANY is exactly fifty years old. And what 
a fabulous, fascinating fifty years it’s been. 

Look at the pictures. See how the world’s 
raced ahead. Raced ahead - en oil. If all 
this has happened in just fifty years what 
will the next fifty years bring ? 

Today, the world spins on oiled wheels. 

Tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow, 
who knows what progress will come ? 


But whatever happens, BP will be there, 
in front. 


THE 
BRITISH PETROLEUM 
COMPANY 








’ 
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THE AMERICAN MARKET 
AT YOUR FINGERTIPS—IN LONDON 


MONTH BY MONTH business with America is in- 
creasing. But are you getting your share of it? Are 
you taking advantage of the possibilities offered by 
this valuable trading area? If not,. perhaps we can 
help. Get in touch with American business by call- 
ing on The First’ National City Bank of New York, 
right -here in London. 

In either of our two London branches you will 
find qualified American banking experts main- 
taining close contact with every aspect of American 
business life. 

Through our Head Office in Wall Street (con- 
nected with a network of branches all over New 
York City and correspondents throughout America) 
we can provide you with up-to-date information 
specially tailored to suit your needs: We can put you 
in touch with reliable importers and exporters and 


arrange banking facilities wherever they may be _ 


needed to expedite your business ventures. 
Pay a call on The First National City Bank. Find 
out for yourself just how much we can help you. 


THE FIRST 


NATIONAL CIYTyY BANE 


OF NEW YORE 


Incorporated with limited liability under the National Bank Act of the U.S.A. 


Head Offiee: §5 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


LONDON BRANCHES: 


City: 117 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2_ Phone: LONDON WALL 1221 
Berkeley Square: 17 BRUTON STREET, W.I Phone: MAYFAIR 6600 








man-on-the | spot 


in Guatemala 


Guatemala, Guam or Germany—wherever 
you do business abroad, Bank of America 
has a man there, at your service. 


Through our International Banking 
Organization you have the advantages of 
personal contact anywhere in the world 
— delivered on-the-spot by our global 
network of foreign branches, affiliates, 
representatives and correspondents. 


Next to going there yourself, it’s the 
quickest, surest way to speed your busi- 
ness overseas. Why not talk to us about it? 


BANK OF 
AMERICA 


NATIONAL TRUST AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATION - MEMBER F.D.1.C. 


London Branch, 27-29 Walbrook « West End Branch, 29 Davies Street, London 


whe SM. 2B" 
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weakens the moral fibre of the country. The evidence 
offered includes such trends as the climbing prices of beef- 
steaks and theatre tickets, the sea-going convention, and the 
recently disclosed business interest in ladies whose telephone 
numbers can be bought. 

Beefsteaks have been a sore point ever since the last war, 
when an economist discovered that New York lacked this 
popular food because all the beefsteaks were being eaten in 
Chicago by business men attending conventions on expense 
accounts. For years it has been a byword in the theatrical 
world that the most popular New York: plays are sold out 
weeks in’ advance because corporations i in Detroit and Pitts- 


: burgh ‘buy- up” ‘blocks’ of: seats and issue them to officers 


making. business. trips.to. New se a or to. to saleagen mi 


: to entertain important customers there. annual ‘cont 


tion is of course no hovelt For years thees holiday j . 
masked ‘ag educa ede sitiveahaksings sant “ecelaae. Sanger co 
eed cd cows ot dene inatices Sate intel wo 
support big resort hotels with convenient golf courses. ‘This 
year, however, the Furness Bermuda Line reports that 26 
per cent of its cruise booking in 1959, as compared with 
18 per cent in-1958, will be convention business. The grow- 
ing popularity of holding conventions at sea is said to be due 


to the fact that more members attend educational meetings 


on board ship just because there are no golf courses attached. 
Here, too, of course, the final bill is paid by the government 
in the form of tax money which it does not collect. 

Very few eyebrows have been raised at these practices $ 
they are, of course, entirely legal. Two further extensions 
have, however, nudged the public conscience. The Ohio 
State University School of Journalism recently questioned 
six hundred presidents of big industrial, insurance, commer- 
cial and banking firms on their tax-deductible Christmas 
giving ; under promise of anonymity nearly a quarter of 
them responded and, with considerable acrimony, some of 
them described the custom bluntly as “ blackmail ” which 
they could neither approve nor escape, In their world, such 
gifts ranged from trinkets to Cadillacs, and on to the “Joan 
of a yacht, liquored, fuelled and girled.” How commonly 
the last delicate item is provided in this expense account and 
tax deductible economy as a part of business entertaining 
emerged not long ago from an hour-long television pro- 
gramme of the kind called “ documentary,” which led to 
indignant denials from the National Association of’ Manu- 
facturers who claimed that it was hitting below the belt 
to accuse them of fostering prostitution. Thus far there is 
no eviderice of a concerted move to end even the most 
flamboyant of these practices ; indeed, no reliable study 
exists to tell the whole story or to clear the reputation of 
the business firms which keep free of purple fringes. 


Dream Comes True 


R FIDEL CASTRO, invited to Washington in the first 

flush of enthusiasm for his victory in Cuba, arrives 
this week with bloodstained hands held out for economic 
aid which his record so far shows little to justify. Luckily 
for his embarrassed hosts, he is coming only unofficially. 
Luckily for him he is coming at a time when the new 
American policy of demonstrating inter-American solidarity 
economically as well as politically and militarily has just 
been confirmed by the initialling of the charter of the Inter- 
American Development Bank. This is a Latin. American 
dream, regularly spurned as unrealistic by the United States 


AMERICAN SURVEY 








2a 
until Vice President Nixon’s unfortunate experiences last 
year made the Administration realise that it might be a 
good thing to make a dream. come true. 

The new institution is supposed to promote the invest- 
ment of public and private capital for development purposes 
and to encourage economic growth and the better utilisation 
of resources. The difficulty of how to help countries which 
are not good credit risks is circumvented by the establish- 
ment of two complementary agencies: one, with a capital 
of $850 million, to make loans in hard currencies, mainly 
dollars, on regular-commercial terms ; the other, with $150 
million, to make loans on easy terms for projects that are 
desirable but not self-liquidating, to be repaid in soft 
currencies. The agreement must be ratified by the end of 
the year and the contributions are to: be in instalments, with 
$450 million of the amount for hard loans remaining callable 
as backing for ordinary bond issues. The United States is 
to contribute $150 million of the paid-up part, $200 million 
of the callable-sum and $100 million of the special fund for 
soft loans ; the rest will come from the twenty Latin Ameri- 
can republics. Borrowers will be free to spend the money in 
any country they choose.. But how much some of the most 
hopeful backers of the new institution. will get from it is 
doubtful ; those who have already borrowed heavily from 
other: international agencies may find themselves over- 
burdened with debt. 

That some stimulus for capital for Latin America is 
needed, however, is cleag from last year’s balance of pay- 
ments figures. While the outflow of US government long- 
term capital to the area in 1958 was $468 million, compared 
with $300 million in 1957, private direct investment fell 
to $411 million from $1,104 million in the previous year. 
With Vice President Nixon himself coming out this week 
in favour of the much-talked-of special tax plan to encourage 
private investment abroad, there is a prospect of overcoming 
the Treasury’s opposition to this proposal, long advocated 
by both the State and Commerce Departments. It would 
permit companies to set up special foreign business cor- 
porations which would only pay American taxes on their 
profits when these were returned as dividends to the parent 
company in the United States. With Administration back- 
ing, this proposal has a chance of getting through Congress. 


FOREIGN TRADE of the UNITED STATES 
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Through creative chemistry, Monsanto t 


Back to the Bronze 
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ngesterday's dreams into present-day realities 


Me for better castings! 


eee added scope and greater produc- 
tivity are being given to British industry by 
investment casting—a process following prin- 
ciples used by Bronze Age metal workers. 

The use of investment casting allows designers 
greater freedom in their choice of metals. For 
any alloy that can be melted can be shaped by 
investment casting—frequently without 
expensive machining. The system also cuts costs 
in other ways: in the accurate production of 
large numbers of small parts; in the formation 
of complex shapes; in short runs and prototype 
work. There is no wastage of metal, and 
components consisting of several parts can be 
cast in one piece. 

The mould material uséd in investment 
casting faithfully reproduces every detail of the 
original pattern. To do this, it must fulfil 
exacting requirements—all of which are met by 
a binder or bonding agent. The most efficient 
bonding agent by far is ethyl silicate, sold by 
Monsanto under the trade name of Silester O. 
This chemical has the added advantage of 
giving great strength to the mould. 

Investment casting reduces, production costs. 
And Silester O plays a vital part in this economy. 
It’s another way Monsanto brings a better 
future closer. 





Silester is a Registered Trade Mark. 


If you, as a manufacturer, are 
interested in chemicals or plastics, it will pay 
you to get in touch with Monsanto. 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 
599 Monsanto House, Victoria St., London, S.W.| 
and at Royal Exchange, Manchester 2. 


In association with: 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, U.S.A. 


g Metter future CLOSET RN es ee as, aac 


\ i MONSANTO CHEMICALS OF INDIA PRIVATE LIMITED, BOMBAY. 
Representatives in the world’s principal cities. 









ITV 8.30 
Thursday April 23 
' - GRANADA presents 





Every day lives are saved by surgery. 

In this programme a leading surgeon is seen 
at work in the operating theatre of a hospital 
performing a major operation on a girl of 
seventeen. It shows the skill of British 
surgery as upheld by the great tradition of 
the Royal College of Surgeons of England 
—the wealth of experience and knowledge 
which is brought to bear in the day-to-day 
fight against disease. The courage and hope 
of a teenager and her family also play their 
part in saving a life. 
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URGEON 


Made with the belp of 


_ A LONDON HOSPITAL 


A HAMMERSMITH FAMILY 

THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF ENGLAND 

and seven members of the College Council: 

Sir James Paterson Ross, K.C.V.0., F.R.C.S. (President) 
Mr. Lawrence Abel, F.R.c.s. 

Professor Ian Aird, F.R.C.s. 

Sir Archibald McIndoe, c.3.z., F.R.c.s. (Vice President) 
Sit Arthur Porritt, K.c.M.G., K.C.V.O., C.B.E., F.R.C.S. 
Sir Reginald Watson-Jones, F.R.C.s. 

Mr. Arthur Dickson Wright, F.r.c.s. (Vice President) 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


_ Persians Salvage Their Dreams 


: FROM ouR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN TEHERAN 


on: based ali nk Pacthaih dein ease Tack 
with the West. In the parliament early last month the 
"Only opposition to the newly signed economic. and 
military agreement -with the United States came from a 
wealthy, land-owning deputy who said the Americans were 
ruining Persia. They were, he lamented, encouraging the 
government to increas¢ taxes, undermining the authority of 
the tribal leaders, upsetting the established social pattern all 
over the country, and, what was worse, they were not giving 
Persia enough money. When the parliament voted-on the 
oe only half its members-had found time to attend 
the special session; all but five deputies rose to indicate 
approval of it. There were 0 cheers. “The Teheran 
government regards the term “ indirect aggression” as a 
guarantee of the status quo in Persia. The Persians’ own 
translation of the agreement attempts to make this point 
more clearly than does the original English. Thus the 
United States has spread its protecting wings over Persia 
as it is today. In doing so it may have effectively removed 
any chances it would have had of retaining the friendship of 
Persians if there should be an internal upheaval. 

The Persian government, ever sensitive to any kind of 
criticism, has still not recovered from the embarrassment 
of the Russian negotiations in February. These discussions 
were initiated by the Shah without the knowledge of his 
western allies and they were broken off by the Russians 
when the bargaining got too tough, By the time the 
Russians stalked out in a huff, word of the negotiations had 
been revealed to the rest of the world and to the Persians 
themselves. The government’s only defence of its action 
was to warn Teheran newspapers and politicians that they 
should not say anything to antagonise the Soviet Union or 
give the Russians grist for their propaganda mill. The fear 
of Soviet ambitions is genuine and deep but many Persians 
feel that their government sometimes uses this fear to 
prevent them: from criticising its actions. While the news- 
papers were being polite about the Russians in deference to 
the government’s wishes, the government plastered the town, 
including the high wall around the vast Russian embassy 
compound in downtown Teheran, with anti-Russian posters. 

The institution of monarchy is not an unpopular one 
amongst the Persians. They regard the Baghdad butchery 
of last July as further proof of the barbarous ways of the 
Iraqis who, after all, murdered Imam Ali, the son-in-law of 
the Prophet in the year 661. The Shah is complete 
master of Persia today. His position is, however, dangerously 

and narrowly based on the support of a few hundred land- 
owning families. A recent law forbids members of the 
royal family to engage in business or contracts for the state. 
So far as it goes, the law is a good one but it does not go 
far enough and apparently the in-laws of the royal family 
are free to carry on as before. The Shah firmly holds con- 





ihc: sc aia This may make his position more secure; 
but it hardly augurs well for the national security, or 
encourages his allies to provide him with the weapons he 
wants, that the high command of the army is composed of 
quarrelling generals picked for their jobs with the one idea 
that if they cannot get along with each other they will not 
be able to band together to stage a coup d’état. - 

There are Persians who say they are hoping for a revolu- 
tion. But the apparent failure of the Iraqi revolution to 
solve any of Iraq’s problems has made even the most 
desperate Persians realise that, as in Iraq, a revolution in 
Teheran would be useless to them and that only the Soviet 
Union would gain anything from it. There is no sign of 
revived Tudeh party activity or communist propaganda in 
the country. The Shah’s closest advisers tell him that there 
are no communists in Persia. Nuri es-Said thought all his 
communists were dead or in gaol. 

Desperately anxious to be modern, the Persians show 
themselves uncertain or confused about what modernity 
means. The Teheran municipality seems to believe 
modernisation to consist of the building of large . ornate 
fountains and squares. The sad thing about. the fountains 


.is that, while the bronze sea-horses spew forth streams of 


purified water, around them the women of the neighbour- 
hood may be doing the family washing in the filthy open 
drains. The city fathers.of Teheran need not fear that their 
metropolis will be thought backward by foreigners. True, 
some people claim that a whole country is being destroyed 
to build Teheran. But houses and buildings are going up 
everywhere, land values are soaring, and the traffic in the 
broad avenues is more congested than in any western city. 

The show-window of progress and modernisation in 
Persia is the Plan Organisation, established in 1956 to suc- 
ceed the former one which had withered away with the 
country’s oil revenues soon after nationalisation in 1951. 
Until a few weeks ago it was headed by Mr A. H. Ebtehaj, 
a former head of the national bank, who made the mistake 
of seeming to become more powerful than all the rest of the 
government put together. There is little doubt that Mr 
Ebtehaj would have been able to change the face of Persia 
if he had been allowed to carry out his kind of planning 
for fifteen or twenty years, and if he had received, from 
Persia’s oil revenues, as much money as was necessary to do 
the job. But Persia cannot wait fifteen or twenty years to 
reap the harvests promised by orderly planning, and there 
is never enough money to do everything. The future bene- 
fits of economic planning and construction did not favour- 
ably impress the heads of other government departments 
who had to contend with the political realities of the present. 
Not unreasonably did the minister of roads think that roads 
were the responsibility of his department. The minister 
of defence thought that topographical surveys were his busi- 
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ness. The minister of agriculture wanted to control loans 
for agricultural machinery. But the Plan Organisation was 
doing all these things. In the end, a position was reached 
in which either Mr Ebtehaj or the prime minister, Dr Eqbal, 
had to go. The palace and influential Persians were not 
ready for what seemed the only other way out, that of 
making Mr Ebtehaj prime minister. The thought of his 
riding. rough-shod through the over-staffed and inefficient 
government offices, crossing swords with one vested interest 
after another, and being cheered on by those whose toes hé 
did’ not step on was enough to make the Shah decide that 
the country was not in such desperate straits that he had 
to produce a strong man. For the time being only the Shah 
is'to be the strong man in a country full of very weak ones. 

The Plan Organisation is slowly recovering from the shock 
of losing its head. The ministers have been promised that 
they will be allowed to carry out some of the operations 


that normally fall within their responsibilities, but the prime © 
minister insists that the organisation built up by Mr Ebtehaj~ 


with such care and skill will not be destroyed. Meanwhile, 
in the neat offices of the Plan Organisation, the bright young 


men of Persia, educated in the West, and impatient of the . 
age-old bumbling and corruption that have become accepted 


features of government operations, hope to salvage their 
dreams even if Mr Ebtehaj is not there to fight their battles. 


Favourite for Chancellor 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


T is not only Humbert Wolfe’s city financier who this 
April is looking 
. importantly about him 
while all the spring goes on without him. 

According to credible reports the holidaying Chancellor is 
much more deeply engrossed in the paragraphs of the 
Basic Law of the Federal Republic of Germany pertaining 
to the president’s powers than in the natural beauties of 
Lake Como ; and many a Bonn deputy can hardly see the 
cherry blossom by the Rhine for the smoke of pipe dreams. 

Herr Erhard is noticeably assuming the air of chancellor- 
designate. It is said he has threatened not to serve as econo- 
mics minister under another chancellor. After all, he is, 
and has been for nearly two years, the present chancellor’s 
deputy. In the several public speeches which he has 
delivered since April 7th (when Dr Adenauer was prevailed 
upon to stand for President) he seems to have made a point 
* of demonstrating that his interests are by no means confined 
to economics. At the Christian Democratic Union’s econo- 
mic conference at Hanover last week he dwelt fondly on the 
close inter-relation of a modern state’s economic and foreign 
policies. At a Rhineland-Palatinate election rally at Mainz 
he gave resounding assurances of federal Germany’s un- 
faltering loyalty to the western alliance. To the Foreign 
Press Association in Bonn this week he spoke cautiously 
but suggestively of possible developments in the technical 
organisation of society that would require new attempts to 
reach international understanding. 

There is not the slightest doubt that at the moment Herr 
Erhard is the public’s favourite for the chancellorship. He 
has served in the cabinet for ten years. His audacious 
policies, tempered by earthy common sense, have borne 
prize-winning fruit. He has taken the trouble to explain 
them to the layman in comprehensible terms, from time to 
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time chartering whole newspaper columns to do. He - 


has a personality that strikes the mind’s eye. ‘tudes 
decency and confidence. He has kept closely; to his 
clectioneering promises, and he has fought for his principles 
against sizeable opposition from whatever quarter, whether 
it has been the chancellor himself, the cartel-minded indus- 
trialists, or the trade unions. 

These admirable qualities may not commend Herr Erhard 
to an ambitious president looking for an amenable chan- 
cellor. If Dr Adenauer is as reluctant to let go the reins of 
power as he is widely assumed to be, he will have to marshal 
Herr Erhard’s opponents quickly and’ set about establishing 
another candidate. According’to the generally: accepted 
interpretation of the federal basic law; Dr Adenauer, after 
being elected president in July, would continue td act as 
chancellor until he took over from Dr Heuss. ‘So ‘he: has 


‘ until September to mobilise opinion against Dr ‘Erhard, 


if he wishes to. Strong objections to Herr Erhard ate to be 

Aound chiefly among those who fear the competition | inherent 
in his libéral “ free market economy,” both at home and in 
the European free trade area which he would still like to 
see. They have lately been voiced: with considerable 
vehemence by Herr Carl Neumann, president of the textile 
manufacturers’ federation.’ 

There aré some Christian Democrats who object that Dr 
Erhard lacks administrative experience and is not sufficiently 
versed in the niceties of party affairs. But, in addition to 
strong public and party support, Herr Erhard will also 
have the backing of many who see in his sturdy independ- 
ence: the assurance of a corrective, if it should be needed, 
to presidential trespassing. It would not be altogether easy 
now for Dr Adenauer and the anti-Erhard group in industry 
to persuade the Bundestag to vote Herr Etzel, the finance 
minister, into the chancellorship in preference to Herr 
Erhard. Capable as he is, Herr Etzel is comparatively little 
known outside parliament, and it is questionable whether he 
will make a national leader who could win the 1961 elections. 

Yet in appraising possible candidates it should not be 
taken for granted that the next chancellor is going to be as 
irremovable a piece of the political scene as Dr Adenauer 
has been. It will no longer be considered sacrilegious to 
press for another. A change in western Germany’s political 
or economic circumstances might well bring new meti to the 
fore—if not Social Democrats, then at least Christian Demo- 
crats less deeply committed to the traditional party line. 
There is talk in Bonn of possibilities of coalition, both big 
and little, now that the opposition’s Great Insufferable is 
departing and that intensifying Soviet pressure on Germany 
calls for greater unity. But the Christian Democrats do net 
require a coalition to keep themselves in power until 1961, 
and it is unlikely that decisions will be made until the new 
chancellor is there and the demands of the hour are more 
clearly known. .The Christian Democrats are planning to 
hold an extraordinary party conference in October’ to elect 
a new chairman and generally sort themselves out. 


The Gagged Press 


ucH the best way to gag the press is to run it yourself. 
There is then no need to use such methods as 
censorship, seizure, suspension, withholding of newsprint, 
imprisonment of editors, wrecking of the presses by gangs 
of thugs or discrimination in giving out official news— 
methods which sound bad to people who can read about 
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Peaches from trees sun-kissed in another 
continent. Grapes from vineyards half a world 
away. Oranges new taken from crates labelled 
in a land where December is summertime. 
Fruit from the four corners of the world ...a 
display once impossible, taken for granted today, 
part of everyday life. Yet, a triumph over odds. 

Over treacherous weather. Over disease. Over 
unending attack by insect pests. And, with 
ever-mounting success, over the most insidious 
and widespread enemy of all: the vast, 
voracious, unseen host of nematodes—troot- 
infesting eelworms of microscopic size, present 
wherever the soil is cultivated. Every species of 
plant is believed to be attacked by one or more 
species of nematode, and damage can be 
immense. Citrus, grapes, bananas, peaches, 
pineapples, strawberries. Cotton and sugarcane, 
tea, tomatoes, tobacco . . . the sum total every 
year of destruction to important crops by 
nematodes is beyond computation. But now at 
last there is promise of complete success. By 
soil fumigation with advanced chemicals such 
as Nemagon, developed by Shell. 

Nemagon has already achieved outstanding 
results in eelworm control—and at very low 
dosage rates leading to marked economies in 
transportation and handling costs. More 
important still is the fact that, unlike most soil 
fumigants, it can safely be used around many 
growing crops without harming the plant—a 
tremendous advantage wherever established 
perennials are concerned. In addition, it can 
now also be combined, in granule form, with 
fertiliser mixtures, offering at once both a 
shield and a spur to the crop. With its partner 
D-D, Nemagon will help to make the world’s 
fields still more fruitful. 


Trade Mark 





Nemagon was the fifth in the series of 
new Shell pesticides to be introduced to 
world markets. Now, with a sixth— 
Phosdrin—the circle of pest control 
is virtually complete. Aldrin for insects 
in the soil itself. Endrin for those 
which attack foliage and flower. 
Dieldrin for persistence and important 
public health uses. Phosdrin for 
close-to-harvest application, Nemagon 
and D-D for eelworm control. 
Between them, they offer control of 
almost every significant world pest. 
Whatever Shell does, Shell does well. 


chemicals 


SZ 


One of a series of international advertisements issued by 
The Shell Petroleum Company Limited, London, E.C.3, England. 
For further information consult your Sheil Company 

(in the U.K., apply to Shell Chemical Company Limited). 
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All ship shapes 


Ships.come in all shapes and sizes . . . big ships, little 
ships, in-between ships. 

Ships for a fellow to sail on his own—or to carry a 
thousand passengers; ships for the seven seas—or the 
bath-tub ocean. And all, even the very smallest, 
provide excellent examples of the use of Shell industrial 
chemicals: 

Solvents, detergents, additives for fuels and lubri- 
cants, corrosion inhibitors, plastics and resins—all 
these Shell chemicals find important uses in ships 
and shipbuilding. Epikote resins, for example, give 
an unequalled combination of flexibility, adhesion, 
toughness and chemical resistance to high perfor- 
mance paints. Paints for the top-mast and the hull 
bottom, paints for the tanker and the tug—for extra 
protection against weather and corrosion, for longer 
life and reduced maintenance costs. 

And not only afloat. Ashore too, many industries 
find important uses for these remarkable Shell syn- 
thetic resins, and many articles in the home will benefit 
from their outstanding durability and strength. 
Domestic appliances with Epikote-based finishes will 
still delight the houseproud eye after many years of 
use. Epikote resins have a shining future in front of 
them—in many ways. 

Other Shell chemicals are well in the picture. The 
washing-up bowl provides an example of the use of 
Carlona polyethylene; the sun-blinds and floor-tiles of 
Carina polyvinyl chloride. Even the photograph was 
processed with the help of Shell ethanolamines. If you 
have a process calling for industrial chemicals, call on 
Shell. Whatever Shell does, Shell does well. 


Epikote 


Trade mark 
Epoxy Resins 


The Good Ship Polly is made of polystyrene. 

The Carinex polystyrene range, manufactured by Shell, 
is one of the most comprehensive available, and the 
three main groups of basic polymers, toughened grades 
and styrene acrylonitrile copolymers cover the widest 
range of applications—from model ships to refrigerator 
parts. Ask your Sheil Company for full details. Shell 
chemicals serve virtually every industry. 


chemicals 
P| 


One of a series of international advertisements issued by 
The Shell Petroleum Company Limited, London, E.C.3, England. 
For further information consult your Shell Company: 

(in the U.K., apply to Shell Chemical Company Limited). 
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them in other papers. Instead, all is harmony and peace, . 
with the newspapers dutifully carrying out the role so aptly 
defined by Herr Herrnstadt, the former editor of East 
Berlin’s Neues Deutschland : 

They are a political institution which assumes the form 

of a newspaper for reasons of convenience. _ 
Generalissimo Trujillo, the ruler of the Dominican 
Republic, Mr Khrushchev, and Mao Tse-tung have all 
reached, by this route, the point where they can and do 
claim that their press is free and uncensored. The Domini- 
can government, the Trujillo family and its friends own all 
the newspapers in the republic. The communist parties, 
wherever they rule, control the entire press by more com- 
plex but equally effective means, and pursue the same ends: 
the prostitution of the press, “ for reasons of convenience,” 
into a means of buttressing the rulers’ power. 

“The Press in Authoritarian Countries,” a report just 
published from Zurich by the International Press Institute 
(and obtainable in this country from Bailey Bros, and 
Swinfen, West Central Street, London, W.C.1), surveys 
both these total forms of press control and the almost 
total forms applied in Spain, Portugal, the United 
Arab Republic, Formosa, South Vietnam, Paraguay and 
Bolivia, as well as those lately used in Argentina, Colombia 
and Venezuela—three countries where press freedom has 
been reborn. This report is complementary to the 
Institute’s “Government Pressures on the Press,” which 
studied the various kinds of pressure used in states that in 
general accepted the principle of freedom. The new report 
is not all-embracing—it does not, for instance, cover the 
latest developments in Iraq or Pakistan—but it is by far the 
best thing of its kind yet available. 


[' is also grimly entertaining. It records how, during a 


recent period of intense restriction, the Nicaraguan Prensa . 


Libre “ replaced all items cut out by the censors by photo- 
graphs of Ava Gardner.” It quotes Mr Dedijer’s remarks, of 
the Prague Rude Pravo, that “even the typographical 
arrangement of its articles seeks to be a complete imitation 
of Pravda.” When Major Salah Salem, as first minister of 
national guidance in revolutionary Egypt, appointed young 
officers as censors, one of them ordered a newspaper: “ Do 
not include anything about cotton. I don’t know a thing 
about it and I prefer to avoid errors ”—and was faithfully 
obeyed ; this in a country, which lives by cotton. 

The Nasser government’s actions have included the sup- 
pression of independent papers, the taking over of some by 
state organs, the repeated purging of the journalists’ union, 
the launching of three new dailies edited by ex-officers, and 
the swamping of the formerly independent Damascus and 
Aleppo newspapers, over a third of which have disappeared. 
In South Vietnam, censorship has been replaced by new 
legislation which involves heavy penalties for publishing 
any “anti-national” news or comment; 25 papers have 
been suppressed—though in 1958 several new ones 
appeared, including one edited by a distinguished dissenter, 
Tran Van Do ; two papers were attacked in 1957 by pro- 
government mobs, and Thoi Luan, which not only survived 
this treatment but actually became more critical, was shut 
down a few months later ; distribution was handed over in 
1955 to a monopoly headed by the chief of police ; and the 
official news agency also has a monopoly, as papers are not 
allowed to subscribe directly to any foreign agency. (This 
last point, it is noted, applies also to the otherwise free 
press of India.) 
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In Portugal, thirty years of controls of many kinds have 


- not quite reduced the press to complete subservience. Five 


independent dailies, notably Republica, still have to be 
closely watched.» Some relaxation of censorship took place 
in the last two election campaigns—and the more critical 
papers have increased their circulations despite official 
attempts to disrupt distribution. In Spain, despite similar 
restraints and pressures, the Institute finds that 

the breath of freedom continues to permeate editorial offices 

. journalists, many of whom favour the regime, are . 
anxious to secure a much greater freedom. . . . Attempts 
to defy the censorship have become more and more fre- 
quent and audacious. 

In Formosa there are still a few. papers “in more or less 
open opposition "—although a new press law was passed 
last June, despite violent protest. 

The major part of the report is given to the more familiar 
story of the communist states’ misuse of the press. Its 
special interest lies in the different forms and durations 
of the recent temporary “thaws” in these states. The 
east German “ thaw ” came first—as a result of the revolt 
of June, 1953, but amounted to little more than the report- 
ing of accidents, the admission that even readers’ letters 
had previously been falsified, and a lighter touch with the 
dogma. In Poland things had gone much further long 
before 1955 was out. The Czech “ thaw ” came, and went, 
in early 1956 ; so did Russia’s, as far as it was perceptible. 
China’s “ thaw ” lasted right up to June, 1957, when, as it 
apparently neared a climax, iron control was. suddenly 
reimposed. In each case reaction has followed, even in 
Poland. But the Institute finds that everywhere, even in 
Russia, a spirit of revolt survives—not only among journal- 
ists, but among the public, which has joyfully hailed the 
reappearance of a free and dependable press whenever and 
wherever tyranny has been brought down. 


Press Versus Parliament 
in Canberra 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN AUSTRALIA 


R MENZIES was in fine fighting form last Tuesday when 
M he introduced legislation to increase parliamentary 
salaries, providing a climax to a row that has blazed ever 
since a three-man independent committee recommended 
these increases last month. Several reactions characteristic 
of the Australian public then emerged: resistance to 
authority, contempt for politicians, and resentment against 
anyone who gets ahead—unless he be someone of obvious 
merit such as a jockey, swimmer or tennis star. Two lead- 
ing newspapers, the Sydney Morning Herald and the 
Melbourne Herald, chose to ride on this tide of ill-feeling 


‘ and at the same time to whip it up still more. The Sydney 


Morning Herald, indeed, has thought of nothing else for 
weeks, bolstering its obsessive leaders with readers’ argu- 
ments such as that Shakespeare, Milton and Emerson were 
paid less than Australian MPs and that Gandhi was not paid 
at all. Meanwhile Labour MPs, sensitive to remarks about 
priority for pensioners and for restoring the quarterly 
adjustments of the~basic wage, were reluctant to advocate 
the coveted rises and anxious to earn good marks by an 
opposition that happily could not be effective. 
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At the 
Brussels International Exhibition 
The Darlington Group 
oj Companies 
took nine awards in the fields of 


Thermal and Acoustic Insulation 
(Diploma of Honour) 


Electricity Production 
(Silver Medal) 


Nuclear Energy Exploitation 
(Silver Medal) 


Petroleum Refining 
‘(Bronze Medal) 
Shipbuilding 
(Bronze Medal) 


The Darlington Insulation Co Ltd. 


Inorganic Chemicals 
(Silver Medal) 


Pharmaceutical Chemicals 
(Bronze Medal) 


The Chemical & Insulating Co. Led. 


Electric Power Applications 
(Diploma of Honour) 


Aircraft Construction 
(Bronze Medal) 


The British Refrasil Co. Ltd. 
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The Chemical & Insulating Co. Ltd. 
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Mr Menzies set out to spoil that little game and to show 
his Labour opponents who their allies were. He rubbed it 
well in that in the view of the critical newspapers, MPs were 
not worth a penny more ; he implied that these newspapers 
were trying to usurp parliament’s right to decide ; and that 
they were-owned and managed by bloated plutocrats any- 
way. Dr Evatt could not but agree and contented himself 
with moving (like a true Australian leveller) that increases 
for ministers should be scaled down. Mr Menzies, by non- 
chalantly dropping the least important and least defensible 
of the benefits proposed by the Richardson Committee, had 
left the opposition little to attack. 

The proposals as they stand would raise an MP’s salary 
from £A2,350 to £A2,750 and his electorate allowance from 
{A6oo to £A8oo for a city electorate and from {A800 to 
{£A1,050 for a country electorate with larger. proportionate 
increases for ministers. These figures may seem large by 
British standards even when one fifth is deducted to convert 
them to pounds sterling ; and, moreover, a free secretary is 
thrown in. But in Britain it is possible, indeed desirable, 
that members should have interests and resources uncon- 
nected with their parliamentary duties. Australia’s distances 
make this impossible-; and although parliament may sit for 
as few as sixty days a year, the job of an MP is fairly arduous 
and unattractive. It has certainly failed so far to attract 
enough men of ability and the government is right to try to 
remove a possible deterrent. Newspaper critics would 
answer that money alone will not attract better MPs—and 
this is true: prestige also is involved, the image of the MP 
in the public mind. But there are two answers to that. First, 
prestige in Australia is not unconnected with money and, 
second, the image in the public mind will certainly not 
acquire glamour from press campaigns such as those of the 
last month. 


A Pipeline on Paper 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


HE first Arab Oil Congress opened in Cairo on Thursday 

under the auspices of the Arab League. It remains to 
be seen whether the congress will be as non-political as 
its sponsors hope ; now that the Iraqis, who were expected 
to provide. any fireworks, have refused to attend, all may 
go smoothly. 

Foremost among the projects to be discussed is the 
proposal for an Arab oil pipelines company. The secretariat 
of the Arab League sent a circular on February 14th to 
all member states, plus Kuwait and Qatar, asking them to 
appoint representatives to a meeting on February 28th, in 
Cairo, to consider the Arab pipeline project. When only 
Kuwait answered at all, regretting that its representative 
was otherwise engaged on that day, the chairman of the 
Arab League Petroleum Bureau, Muhammad Salman, 
notified the other Arab states that the meeting was post- 
poned. .On the appointed day, however, without prior 
Notice, representatives from the United Arab Republic, 
Saudi Arabia, Iraq and Lebanon turned up at Salman’s 
office and the meeting was held as planned. 

Shaikh Abdullah Tariki, director general of petroleum 
affairs in the Saudi government, declined to serve as chair- 
man, but it was clear that his was the driving force behind 
the whole affair. The Saudi delegate offered a paper on the 
economic advantages of pipelines over other means of trans- 
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portation for Middle East oil. By 1967, he said, the 
Middle East would have to produce 11.5 million barrels of 
oil a day and, by 1975, 16.8 million barrels a day. He added 
that the Trans-Arabian Pipe Line, completed in 1950 





at a cost of $173 million ($161,686 a mile), had made a 
profit of $329 million in seven years. Since the TAPline 
was built, construction costs had increased by 40 per cent 
but, he said, all but $84,000 of the cost of TAPline had 
been borrowed from banks and repaid in four years. Profits 
from pipelines were, he added, immense, quick and certain. 
He proposed that the Arab countries should build an Arab- 
owned pipeline, with a capacity of not less than a million 
barrels a day, to supplement the company-owned lines. 
The petroleum administration of the United Arab 
Republic was then asked to draw up a plan for an Arab 
pipeline from Qatar to the Mediterranean. Several days 
later it presented its proposal. This suggested that an 
Arab Pipe Lines Company should be established, with 
headquarters in Baghdad, for the transport of oil and with 
the intention, eventually, of buying the existing company- 
owned lines. The capital stock of £E5 million, in 50,000 
shares of {E100 each, would be divided among Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia and Kuwait (20 per cent each) and the transit 
countries (10 per cent each), the remainder to be allocated 
later. The capital would be redeemed in 20 annual instal- 
ments of £E9,430,000.. The annual maintenance costs 
would be £E 3,350,000 and the annual cost of operations 
£E24,250,000. According to the UAR _ petroleum 
economists, the pipeline should show an annual profit of 
£E28.3 million ($58.3 million). The proposed system of 
pipelines is illustrated in the accompanying map. The total 
cost of construction is estimated at £E127.8 million, plus 
£E6o million for the terminal in either Syria or Lebanon. 
The oil companies may not be in complete agreement with 
the figures offered by the Arab petroleum experts but 
individual oilmen say that, as a practical proposition, the 
Arab oil pipeline makes sense. What the Arabs have not 
considered adequately, however, are the legal and political 
aspects of the undertaking. First the money must be raised 
to build the line. Who will pay for it? Among the Arab 
countries, only Kuwait could afford to do so ; but the ruler’s 
astute financial advisers. would have to be convinced that it 
was the best possible investment for Kuwaiti funds, not just 
a political gimmick. Actual construction would probably 
be the least difficult stage. There are any number of com- 
panies with the skill and experience needed for such pro- 
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jects. Then come the questions which country, or company, 
is to use what percentage of the line’s capacity and how the 
tariff will be determined. 

The Arabs know that such a gathering system for Arab 
oil is technically possible. Their plan, however, shows signs 
already of catering to political expediency. They include 
200 miles of pipeline from the improved Syrian field at 
Karachuk, and they hold out the carrot of a terminal at 
Tripoli for the Lebanese. They probably underestimate the 
ability of the Suez Canal Authority to keep the increasing 
tanker traffic moving through the canal. But, at the 
moment, it is the growing isolation of Iraq from the rest 
of the Arab world that may frighten away the investors and 
leave the Arab Pipe Line Company just a dream on paper. 


Overhauling China’s 
Communes 


‘A LTHOUGH the programme, launched last summer, to 
A organise China’s population in “ people’s communes ” 
was swiftly completed—by the end of the year, 26,000 com- 
munes covering 99 per cent of all peasant households had 
been established—the system is still being overhauled. 
There are even signs that some of the fundamental ques- 
tions concerning these institutions have not yet been settled. 
Teams of production experts are now touring the country- 
side ; new scales of rewards are under consideration ; some 
officials and party workers are being demoted while others, 
grouped in “ production cadres,” are dispatched to do their 
thirty or more days of manual labour either in the com- 
munes or in industry. A plenary session of the party central 
committee, held in Shanghai early this month, decided that 
the work of overhauling the communes had been “ well and 
fruitfully done ” over the past three months but indicated 
that the process was by no means completed. 

“The Chinese propagandists have also toned- down the 
martial aspect of the communes : no more pictures of their 
members at work, with rifles stacked beside them, appear in 
the press. Equally significantly, the communes have with- 
drawn to the countryside. This confinement was decreed 
by a meeting of the Chinese party’s central committee in 
December. Since the Soviet agreement to lend 5,000 million 
roubles to Chinese industry—signed by Mr Khrushchev and 
Mr Chou En-lai on February 7th—no more references have 
been made to the city and town communes, with which the 
Chinese had experimented. By word and deed alike, the 
Chinese authorities are now indicating that the commune 
system has been found workable, though wasteful, in agricul- 
ture but quite unsuitable for the running of already estab- 
_ lished heavy industries, and for the further development of 
China’s industrial potential, 

‘ The Peking daily Fenmin fih Pao, in a leading article on 
March 25th, referred to people’s communes in several places 
as “ peasants’ communes.” Although it did talk of the com- 
munes as operating a wide range of productive enterprises, 
not confined to agriculture, the article emphasised the 
fulfilment of “greater, better and more comprehensive 
forward leaps in agricultural production.” It announced that 
‘now that the building of the communes had been concluded, 


our agricultural production force has grown to umprece- 
dented proportions. Many tasks which could not be carried 
out properly by agricultural co-operatives can now be 
fulfilled by the people’s communes. 
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The article pointed out’ that because of the size of the new 
units, all errors of judgment and calculation were writ large ; 
it exhorted both the planners and the peasants to avoid 
waste and extravagance, of which it gave examples. 
Perhaps the greatest cause of waste. accompanying the 
organisation of the communes—particularly wasteful in 
terms of mental energy expended by party ideologues—was 
the original ambition “to give to everyone according to his 
needs.” Since this principle becomes operative, according 
to Marxist utopiology, only in a fully communist society, 
it was consistent with the leap toward full communism that 


‘the Chinese planned last summer. (This ambition was indir- 


ectly, but sharply, condemned by Mr Khrushchev at his 
party congress in January.) Now, according to an editorial 
in Hung Chi on March 15th, “ for a considerable period to 
come, people’s communes will continue to be socialist in 
nature and not communist,” and therefore rewards will have 
to be calculated in terms of work done. 


According to this method, people’s. communes issue wages 
to production brigades according to the wage scale already 
set up. The brigades then assess the work of each com- 
mune member, credit him with a number of work points 

_ and pay him according to his work each month. 
The rediscovery of this principle is expected to facilitate the 
control of production, the rational distribution of work, and 
systems of accounting and budgeting ; at the same time, it 
will eliminate the “ mistake of egalitarianism.” 


UESTIONS of the proportion of productive to non-pro- 
ductive forces within the communes, and the tempo- 
rary employment of non-productive people in manual work, 
have also been given much attention. The Liaoning party 
committee decided that, of the total manpower available in 
the commune, 1 per cent for administrative and between 5 
and 10 per cent for servicing personnel was enough ; officials 
in municipal and provincial administration should perform 
manual labour for at least 30 days every year, those at 
county level for not less than 60 days, and administrators in 
the communes for 120 days. Finally, frequent criticism 
appeared of the communes’ industrial efforts. As late as 
October, the New China News Agency triumphantly 
described how molten steel flowed from furnaces in such 
unlikely places. as barbers’ shops, laundries, and photo- 
graphic studios ; but a month later fenmin Fih Pao devoted 
a series of articles to the poor quality of backyard pig iron. 
The paper argued that the communes’ efforts should not 
divert raw materials from the steel combines which manu- 
factured all the high-quality steel for China’s basic indus- 
tries and 80 per cent of its total iron and steel output. 

The initial outburst of official enthusiasm for the com- 
munes last summer has been replaced by a duller, more 
workaday attitude to them. In making them more efficient, 
the Chinese leaders hope to use thesprofit that may result 
for invéstment in héavy industry ; but this industry will be 
organised independently of the communes. Agriculture will 
again be used, in the Marxist-Leninist tradition, to subsidise 
industrial development. But although the peasants are 
driven hard, Mao Tse-tung seems, so far, to have avoided 
the worst of Stalin’s excesses. The rulers in Peking are 
now developing two kinds of communism concurrently: 
the new type, based on the peasant population and opera- 
ting in agriculture, and a more traditional communism, run 
on the Soviet pattern and with Russian help. Both seem to 
have their powerful protagonists among China’s leaders. 
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Which way are you facing the problem? 


Shall we need a computer? 


This question is being considered and discussed by the Boards of many companies. 
A few are convinced that computers are only for the larger firms: some question the 
return on outlay: others recognise the eventual necessity but plan to postpone the 
date: and others again are actively investigating the costs and advantages. Who is 
right? Which group are you in? What steps should you take? 


E.M.I. knows the problem— EMIDEC can answer it. 


E.M.I. Electronics Lid. fully recognises the difficulties and complezities of the 
problem, and feels particularly qualified to give advice and guidance. E.M.I. 
itself is a major group by any standards, and by virtue of its wide range of activities 
is well fitted to study the many tasks which can be successfully tackled by data pro- 
cessing systems. Link this with the fact that E.M.I. manufactures a range of fully 
transistorised* emipec computers and it is clear that E.M.I. stands out as the company 
best qualified by experience and technical achievement to advise on your data 
processing problems. 


* The use of transistors cuts installation costs, saves space, increases working life, 
minimises cooling and maintenance problems. 


E.M.1. ELECTRONICS LTD. COMPUTING DIVISION 


HAYES - MIDDLESEX - TELEPHONE > SOUTHALL 2468 
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This sack is 


always 


in fashion 


This paper sack could be styled for you, 
according to your needs. For many 
thousands of manufacturers, farmers and 
distributors it is the ideal container— 
inexpensive, hygienic, weatherproof, easy 
to fill and seal, strong enough for the 
roughest handling and stacking. The Reed 
Paper Group makes multi-wall sacks by 
the million—one of the many products 
made better because of 4 extra assets 
shared by the many individual Reed 
companies. 


THE 4 EXTRA ASSETS ARE THESE:— 
REED EXPERIENCE The know-how of men 
who have pioneered many of the great 
advances of modern paper making... 
who today make a vast range of paper and 
paperboard products, from wrapping 
papers to corrugated cases, printing 
papers to pitch-fibre piping, horticultural 
packs to laminated plastics, paper sacks 
to all types of cartons. 


REED RESEARCH Exhaustive market and 
scientific research both at Group and 
company levels. 


REED RESOURCES The great modern mach- 
ines and abundant raw materials which 
make it possible to standardise quality 
and “deliver the goods” in any quantity. 


REED INITIATIVE Each Reed company is 
free to think and act for itself and for you 
the customer. 


‘“YOU profit from the initiative of each Company 
R ] backed by the resources of the Group” 
CCu 4 
% 3 


ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD. * (AYLESFORD, TOVIL AND BRIDGE MILLS) » THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD. - EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LTO 
THE SUN PAPER MILL CO. LTD. * COLTHROP BOARD & PAPER MILLS LTD. - JOHN HENRY & CO. LTD. 
E. R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD. - REED PAPER SALES LTD. * REED CORRUGATED CASES LTD. * R. H. FILMER LTD, 
REED SYSTON LTD. * CROPPER & CO. LTD. * CUT-OUTS (CARTONS) LTD. - PAPER CONVERTERS LTD. - MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD. 
ed: RC Ae BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD. * REED FLONG LTD. « THE KEY ENGINEERING CO, LTD. - HOLOPLAST LTD. 
- 


In association with Kimberly-Clark Ltd., makers of “Kleenex”, “Kotex”, “Delsey” and “ Hi-Dri” products 


THE REED PAPER GROUP HEAD OFFICE: 105 PICCADILLY - LONDON - W.1- 


DO CoMEU Re RBOReaSH BRMSEBRST EFBBESRBSRAREBENE SSBBE 
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— Oil Congress in Cairo 


perhaps, in the Middle East—yet knows how 

seriously to take the Arab League oil congress 
that opened on Thursday in Cairo. Iraq and Bahrain 
are not represented there ; Iran (not an Arab country) is 
represented only by observers; on the other hand, 
Venezuela, “host government” to the world’s other 
largest oil exporters, has sent observers, too. The Arab 
League countries which are attending include more of 
the “have-not” oil transit countries than of the oil 
producing “haves.” The prime movers in (finally) 
getting the congress organised have been the Arab “ oil 
experts,” who themselves might be said to be a different 
set of “have-nots.” President Nasser’s interest in the 
congress, by now, is said to be lukewarm ; and there are 
no signs that any formally concerted “ Arab policy on 
oil” will immediately emerge from it. Nevertheless, 
this is the first time that the international oil industry’s 
most important host governments have got together ; 
and the implication, whether immediate or eventual, is 
that they are getting together to ask for more. 

More, over the last decade at least, is what they have 
become used to getting ; it is also what they might not, 
a certainly, get for the next few years on the present 
showing of the oil business. Governments in the 
Middle East and Venezuela had an income of perhaps 
$2,200 million from oil last year, which compares with 
about a tenth of that in 1946. During the decade to 
1958 output in the Middle East grew almost fourfold, 
to 21§ million tons, and in Venezuela had nearly 
doubled to 140 million tons. But demand is no longer 
rising as strongly as it was. There is a margin of surplus 
capacity at all stages of the oil business, and protectionist 
attitudes in the United States are now finding some 
echoes in Europe. Russian oil and American coal are 
now cheap fuels in the world market—and there to stay. 
Export prices are being cut, with little prospect 
that the volume of exports from Venezuela or 
the Middle East will rise sufficiently to guarantee these 
governments a continued increase in their revenue from 
oil. The Venezuelans have come to Cairo, it appears, 
to propose restriction of exports to check an incipient 


N*= in. the West—and hardly anybody, 


price war. They would like some voluntary “ pro- 
rationing ” scheme among producers. This is a colder- 
blooded business proposition than many which may be 
heard at Cairo, but politically, for the moment, simply 
inconceivable. 

Also present in Cairo; in a somewhat ambiguous 
stance, are the oil companies: those operating in the 
countries represented (the Iraq Petroleum Company, on 
tenterhooks, in the end decided not to uncrate its 
exhibit) and most of their parent companies among the 
“‘ majors ” of the West. They were asked to offer techni- 
cal papers and exhibits, which they have arranged in 
impressive profusion. They have also laid on, of neces- 
sity, their “ diplomats ”: high-powered spokesmen pre- 
pared to operate in the couloirs to win friends and influ- 
ence critics, to meet whatever arguments and demands 
may be levelled at their industry on and off the floor of 
the congress. For despite all scepticism about the calibre 
and backing of this congress, and any optimism about 
the sweet reasonableness of its nationalist spokesmen, 
the oil companies can prudently assume only that new 
claims upon them, now or later, will flow from it. 


ROADLY, the nature of those claims is already clear. 
They will be for fuller Arab participation in the 
development of Arab oil. This demand for participation 
is managerial and technical as well as financial ; it is not 
simply the desire for an adjustment of profit-sharing 
formulae to give the governments a bigger rake-off. That 
desire is already manifest: in Venezuela, in the new 
basis of taxation that has raised the host’s share of profits 
(already in many cases over 50 per cent) to about 60 per 
cent, and in the Middle East, in the ostensible financial 
effect of the terms under which some new concessions 
have recently been granted. But the Arab nations—or 
,at least some of the Arab nationalists—aspire to more: 
to share in the management of production and move- 
ment of oil in the Middle East (for example, in their plan 
for an Arab oil pipe line company to develop new lines 
and eventually to buy out existing ones, referred to on 
page 247). Their ambitions, moreover, reach out to 
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overseas transportation (Saudi and Kuwaiti tankers 
already exist) and to claims upon the “ vast refining 
and marketing profits” which, they argue, the com-' 
panies earn upon what they make out of Arab oil. 

These newer and farthest-reaching ambitions are 
being supported by some commercial arithmetic about 
these profits at later stages that the “‘ Arab technocrats ” 


(of whom more below) have put up as a cockshy;' 


hoping to provoke the companies, in refutation, to get 
the sums right for them. This is a time-honoured and 
legitimate technique ; it was used, for example, with 
some success 18 months ago in Britain, when outside 
critics provoked the Treasury into providing estimates 
of the invisible earnings of the City of London which 
until then it had solemnly maintained could not be 
calculated. 

Briefly, this Arab figuring begins from the point that 
the profit on production of Middle East oil, at the 1958 
fob prices of roughly $1.80 to $2.05 a barrel, was of the 
order of $1.60, of which the host governments, sharing 


fifty-fifty, got 80 cents. But on tankers and pipelines, 
the Arab technocrats continue, about 20 cents a 


barrel of further profit was made; on. refining another 
dollar a barrel ; and on the marketing of refined pro- 
ducts “an assumed figure of $2 net profit a barrel.” 
And of this further profit—on their figuring $3.20 a 
barrel—the Arab governments got nothing. Ergo, they 
feel entitled to half of this too—another $1.60 a barrel, 
which “ would triple the Arabian oil income without 
upsetting the principle of equitable sharing with the 
foreign concessionaire.” 

No sources have ever been quoted for these cockshy 
figures, nor is there any firm pretence that they are 
accurate. Their purpose, evidently, is to require the 
oil companies to put up or shut up. To explain the 
financial and commercial pattern of their operations in 
this degree of detail, as the Arabs well know, would be 
inconvenient for the companies—which conduct world- 
wide operations interlocked in a most complex fashion, 
and pay taxes to many other governments as well as 





Arab Oil Objectives 


ITHOUT “a handful of Arab oil technocrats,” among whom Abdullah 

Tariki, the Saudi director-general of petroleum affairs, is the best known, 
the Arab oil conference would never have opened in Cairo this week. These 
men are highly intelligent and technically competent ; they are nationally— 
and personally—ambitious. In the shifting politics of the Arab nations, they 
occupy an exposed, and somewhat isolated position. But this may well increase 
their desire to achieve some dramatic advantages for Arab nationalism out 


of the status quo of Middle East oil. 


The views—and claims—of these technocrats were summarised, long 
in advance of the conference, in a document known as “ the Haliq paper.” 
Omar Kamil Haliq was a Saudi Arabian delegate to the United Nations. His 
document is not “ official” ; nor are its arguments, passionate, over-simplified 
but by no means naive. But its main points are worth picking out: 


ing imperial status fighting a hopeless 
rearguard action.” 


6, Any “international authority to safe- 
guard Middle East oil supplies ” 
would be politically objectionable in 
Arab lands and economically dis- 
ruptive: oil, as the major Arab 
economic asset, must be “ fully utilised 
through normal business transactions.” 
But United Nations participation with 
the Arab League, in an Arab develop- 
ment authority to mobilise local re- 
sources, might be acceptable. 
7 : Practically (in Haliq’s eyes), the 
Arab technocrats should implement 
their doctrine that “ Arab oil must be 
run from its point of origin” by de- 
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1 Western oil concessionaries mani- 
* pulate their “very privileged” 
position in the Arab countries “in a 
way which leaves the host nations as 
virtual economic vassals to an alliance 
between alien business giants and 
native vested’ interests.” 
). “It becomes imperative to secure 
Ak serious Arab participation (substan- 
tially gradual if you wish) in their 
integrated oil industry and trade, not 
only in the receipt of cash royalties on 
the produced crude oil, but in the 
business of refining, transporting, 
marketing and industrialisation of oil 
and its products.” 
3. “ .. the calculated. objective of the 
Arab oil economists is not so much 
to secure more cash income to the 
already contented patricians, but to 
finance a purposeful scheme by means 
of which a large portion of the existing 
and contemplated oil revenues can be 
utilised in viable basic industries that 
bring «about a more substantial’ pro- 
ductive. development.” . : 


4. Comparing the present status—and 

stance—of the oil companies in 
the Middle East to that of the Suez 
Canal Company before nationalisation, 
the document argues that the com- 
panies give relatively little direct em- 
ployment. The small middle-class of 


_native contractors and sub-contractors 


that they have developed is dismissed 
as “miniature feudal aristocrats”; 
all real decisions are taken by 
“absentee landlords,” and the com- 
panies give the impression of support- 
ing “those forces in the Arab East 
which do not conform to. . . genuine 
Arab objectives.” 


a 


5, The document to some extent dis- 

tinguishes Americam from British 
companies in its criticisms. The 
Americans, “can -well afford to con- 
duct their business free from the pro- 
vocatively cramping colonial influence 
in those areas”: yet too often they 
support the British “ politico-eco- 


nomic ” stake in Arabian oil—“ one of 
those agonising hangovers of a vanish- 





claring the pipelines “ public utilities ”; 
by participating in tanker operations ; 
by_developing local refining and petro- 
chemicals industries: by joining in 
marketing operations: and by getting 


more Arab executives on to the boards 


of the operating companies. 


These arguments and demands 
centre upon a desire for fuller recog- 
nition and participation in this indus- 
try of international abundance that 
the Arabs see on their doorsteps, re- 
munerative to them but also remote. 
This desire to be “ on the inside” is 
no doubt personal as well as nation- 
alist. It is supported by an economic 
assertion,-considered above, that there 
are further rich financial pickings in 
the parts of the oil industry where 
host nations do not participate. But 
it is not simply an economic ambition; 
to dispose of the economics would 
not dispose of the ambition, 
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their oil-rich hosts. This kind of knockdown argument 
js all right if it works. So far, most of the major oil 
companies have not seen fit to answer the Arab arith- 
metic in its own terms, publicly ; they may or may not 
be prepared to do so privately in Cairo. 


0 outside observer, obviously, is in a position to 
substitute the actual figures for these Arab cock- 
shies. But it is possible, from the outside, to draw broad 
conclusions about the rough order of magnitude of 
“ profits after production.” And it should be said at once 
that these conclusions suggest the Arab guesses, in sum, 
are wildly wrong. There is not much doubt that their 
initial figures of profits on production are broadly accept- 
able ; the figures of output and revenue for the host gov- 
ernments are in the public domain, confirming their half 
share at about 80 cents a barrel. The figures of profits 
on the operation of pipelines and tankers, on averaged 
freight rates, do not look exaggerated. But the refining 
“profit” they allege even after recent cuts in crude 
prices, is probably far larger than gross refining margins 
which have to cover all operating costs and capital 
charges in Europe. And the guess at “marketing 
profits ” is fantastic (understandable only, indeed, on the 
assumption that the Arab calculations have counted into 
these “profits” some of the sales taxes and duties 
charged in European countries. 

Various independent calculations regarding these 
“later profits” are being made upon the basis of pub- 
lished accounts of oil companies to answer these Arab 
figures. It has been shown in a study by the First 
National City Bank of New York, published this week, 
that for the seven biggest international companies the 
final net profit on all operations in the Eastern hemi- 
sphere in 1957 came to some 80 cents a barrel ; this 
compares with the Middle East government’s share of 
80 cents or more on production, which does not argue 
that there is any great profit in the later operations. 
The Royal-Dutch Shell group in 1957 and 1958 realised 
no more net profit per barrel on total sales than would 
theoretically be thrown up on production in the Middle 
East. But for Shell and the other majors Middle East 
crude is but one among many others, mostly higher in 
cost ; so to set average final profits against Middle East 
production profits does not conclusively demonstrate 


‘ what later profits may be made upon oil from this 


particular source. 

One major company, however, selects itself as most 
nearly approaching a “typical operation on Middle 
East oil, from well to market”: British Petroleum. 
Even in 1957, when it began the year buying crude 
elsewhere to supplement what it could bring round the 
Cape, BP got 90 per cent of the oil it sold from the 
Middle East ; in a more normal year such as last year, 
the percentage was probably about 97 per cent. In 
1957, at its normal rate of tax and royalty revenue to 
host countries of about {2 5s. a ton, it might 
theoretically have paid about {110 million to its 


hosts. In. fact, it paid £94 million, the difference 
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reflecting large bulk sales of crude at discount prices 
under long-term contracts to Jersey and Socony, upon 
which the royalty payments are presumably shared by 
the major customer. Its own net income, after paying 
£10 million in taxes to other governments and setting 
aside £43 million for depreciation, was {£55 million. 
BP’s gross take after tax, basically on producing, trans- 
porting, refining and marketing Middle East oil, thus 
some {98 million, was of the same order as the revenues 
obtained by the governments of the countries from 
which that oil came. And BP retained £39 million of its 
net profits to help provide for its capital expenditure, 
upon exploration, production and the transport, refining 
and marketing operations that are required to give Arab 
oil a market, of no less than £100 million. 

For BP, 1957-was a bad year ; dislocation of supplies 
from the Middle East forced it to buy in more oil from 
elsewhere, reducing its profits (relative to those of com- 
panies less dependent on this source of crude). But for 
1958, a more normal year, ihe pattern does not appear 
significantly to have altered. On 60 million tons of 
oil, practically all from the Middle East, again allowing 
for bulk sales at a discount under long-term contracts, 
it probably paid the host governments about {£120 
million ; its net profit after taxes elsewhere and depre- 
ciation amounted to £63 million. A pound a ton on oil 
sales is effectively about 40 cents a barrel, against the 
governments’ 80 cents. “Toss it any way you like,” ds 
an Arab technocrat might say, BP was making no gross 
profit on what happened to the oil after it left the Gulf ; 
net, on the later stages of oil operations taken together 
with current costs of exploration elsewhere, it was show- 
ing a loss that about halved its share of the theoretical 
refining profit. From that net income, it will presum- 
ably go on ploughing back 70 per cent or more. 

Even BP, certainly, is not a theoretical “ ideal Middle 
East oil company ”; it refines in its own and associated 
refineries much less oil than it produces, selling a sub- 
stantial amount to independent refiners as well as to 
the other majors under its long-term contracts and buys 
in some other oil. Experience in 1958, moreover, reflects 
a market in which a good deal of crude oil was being 
sold at substantial discounts. The governments’ share of 
profits is almost always calculated at the official posted 
prices, but BP and all other companies producing in the 
Middle East were selling for markedly less than that, 
and getting an accordingly shrunken “fifty per cent ” 
of actual profits. But BP is the real Middle East com- 
pany living within the real world oil market into which 
the Arab technocrats would like to enter. These are the 
facts of life in the oil business. 


HE more realism that can be injected into this Arab 

figuring, the better. It would not dispose of Arab 
aspirations. But if the oil companies have then to con- 
sider the Arab claims, sooner or later, for fuller 
nationalist participation in oil development, then the 
Arabs likewise have to consider what that fuller partici- 
pation would have to involve. -This is not the issue of 
principle that it may appear in heated nationalist senti- 
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ment ; it would become straight commercial bargaining 
‘about a business in which both parties are. vitally 
interested. The only principle that it would be fair (and 
unpopular) to evoke is that once you have sold some- 
thing to somebody, you have no right to any share in 
the profits that he gets on what he makes out of it— 
though it is understandable that your estimate of that 
eventual profit should condition the price you ask of 
him. The Arabs have no “ right” to participation in 
the subsequent transport, manufacturing, and marketing 
operations applied to the crude oil they sell the com- 
panies. If they like to invest their money in such opera- 
tions rather than in social and economic development 
inside their own countries, they are perfectly entitled 
to do so (and one does not imagine, somehow, that even 
in a world tanker slump Saudi and Kuwaiti vessels 
would be among those laid up earliest). Further parti- 
cipation in oil is a legitimate aspiration ; but it would 
mean supplying a commensurate share of the huge 
capital requirements of this industry, as against enjoying 
the fruits of the most profitable part of it without supply- 
ing any capital at all. 

Some of the economic ambitions of the Arab coun- 
tries and their “technocrats” are as illusory as some 
of their figures, as bitterly wrong-headed as some 
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of their prejudices. They are also entirely . under- 
standable (“not without cause, but without reason ”), 
The oil industry, in a generation, has jerked their 
ambitions—and their chances in life—forward 

centuries. It is natural that they should be thinking, 
within their larger Arab political hopes, of sharing the 
control as well as the rewards of oil development, and 
of hastening the industrialisation that this might bring 
to their countries. Pipeline projects and the purchase 
of tankers are enterprises that the oil companies should 
be prepared to encourage and help with advice, where 
there are chances of commercial viability. The balance 
of economic considerations—and of political instability 
—is shifting against more refining in producing areas 
(though a quarter of Middle East oil is even now refined 
locally), and petrochemical developments, for the most 
part, appear even more dependent upon proximity to 
developed markets. No enterprise into which the Arabs 
might enter in their territories, or in ordinary interna- 
tional trade—providing the capital as well as the 
managers—should be ruled out, at least by anything but 
the hard facts of commerce. But participation in terms 
of capital—as the countries may find out in some of their 
new deals with fresh concessionaires—would be a more 
exacting role, and not necessarily a more rewarding one. 


Godot in the Building Societies 


OR two and a half years the rates recommended 
F by the Building Societies Association—6 per 
cent on mortgages and 34 per cent net on shares 
—have remained unchanged. They were unmoved 
when Bank rate went up to 7 per cent, and when it was 
lowered in five successive stages to 4 per cent. Here, 
indeed, is some sort of consistency. They will not be 
altered for at least another three months, but Mr Alex- 
ander Meikle, the chairman of the association, thinks 
the odds are that the rates will then come dewn. 

The association will then recommend “ appropri- 
ate reductions ” in mortgage and investment rates if in 
the meantime the inflow of funds to the societies had 
continued at a “ satisfactory 
level.” “Appropriate ” can 
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council of the association bears all the marks 
of a compromise. But there were good reasons 
for one. Three days before, the. budget had reduced 
the standard rate of income tax and so there will 
be a cut in the composite rate paid by societies on 
behalf of their members—perhaps by 4d. to §s. 3d. in 
the £. But there was no reduction in the interest rates 
paid on national savings media, which are the building 
societies’ biggest competitor for the public’s savings. 
Reductions to 3 per cent net on shares and to 5} per 
cent or 5} per cent on mortgages were out. The larger 
societies who have their eyes on trustee status under the 
new Government regulations hoped to adjust the rates 
in this way to leave a wider 
margin to strengthen their 


be taken to mean §}5 per (£ millions) reserves. The Chancellor's 
cent on mortgages and 3} 1956 1957 1958 evident wish to ensure the 
per cent net on ‘shares, onan ttitChéi.. me. a: > ae level of national savings has 
unless the rates on national = Gti 8 gspset their calculation. 

savings come down. A The other possibility is 
“satisfactory level” pre- Wi iii .5cs vscinren east 2234 «42408 8 8=.2,615 combination of 3} per cent 
sumably implies that the net on shares and 5} pe 
net inflow of funds to the = Bois i hist 78% 7900==« Seat on mortgages. Such 
societies would match the ROUND oc uciy vase ccnierses 102 108 15 reduction, given the new 
bashed de wesichinsl-in' thea: est NE casee fees. cadacs chee 25 32 35 tax. lewela, yeadd. lear 
quarter of this year—about Advanced on Mortgage......... 339 s71 375 about the same margin for 
£30 million of new money rE Subscribed I st gC Pe Setves as the present rates 
a month. Shares withdrawn ..... FeRnis o<td 259 285 330 - of interest and the former 


This decision by the 





Source :--1956 and: 1957 Chief Registrar's report ; #958 estimates. 
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mainly from the small and medium sized societies ; they 
depend more directly on local support and funds have 
not been flowing into them so quickly as into the big 
societies ; and they were apprehensive about the effect of 
Jower rates on their receipts and withdrawals when their 
mortgage lending would be rising in the summer season. 
Like all compromises, the “ wait and see” line can 
be criticised. Building societies, after all, have a good 
base for expansion this year. Last year, as the table 
shows, they lent slightly more on mortgages than in 
1957, because they received higher repayments. Their 
liquidity ratios had been improved and there was the 
promise of Government funds for house purchase (put 
by the Chancellor at £25 million in the current fiscal 
year) and the prospect of trustee status for the deposits 
of most of the bigger societies. The background, then, 
might have been thought to justify a firm decision. 
But there were arguments the other way. Money is 
flowing in freely at 34 per cent net, and the demand for 
mortgages at 6 per cent is strong and not wholly satis- 
fied. Nearly half of outstanding mortgages are at 6 per 
cent and to reduce them by one half of one per cent 
does not represent much of a saving to the borrower, 
allowing for tax relief. The societies, too, have adminis- 
trative reasons for keeping changes in rates as few as 
possible. Yet the council could not quite accept the logic 
of the situation and risk censure by leaving the rates 
alone. That would have ignored the principle of 
mutuality that sways the thinking of many members of 
the movement. Even more important, it would have 
been no reply at all to the psychological impact of the 
reductions that the Halifax (free to do what it likes 
because it is not in the association and is the biggest 
society of all) made last December to 3} per cent on 
shares and 54 per cent on mortgages. So the council 
temporised, fearful of “‘ doing a Halifax ” because of the 
possible impact on receipts and withdrawals and hinting 
illogically that it may be safe to bring rates down in three 
months’ time but not now. Does this do better than 
postpone the day of reckoning ? The council’s four 
arguments—the undiminished attractions of national 
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tion to immediate cuts in the rates seems to have come _savings ; the improbability of cheaper long term money ; 


the recent decline in investment receipts ; and the heavy 
weight of mortgage business in the summer season— 
all these may be good arguments for not lowering the 
rates. 

What advantages flow from this postponing of the 
decision ? First, if any reduction were made in rates 
in July it would be immediately effective for new mort- 
gages but most societies would not extend it to old mort- 
gages until three months later. Six months’ grace should 
enable the societies to get through an active lending 
period without stringency and to get more into reserves. 
Secondly, nods and winks about share interest enable 
the societies to test the market. There are fears that 
some of the recent money has been “ hot” ; if so, hints 
may send it away without scaring ordinary investors. If 
share money still comes in at a reasonable rate and with- 
drawals are moderate under the threat of a reduction to 
34 per cent net on shares, then the actual reduction 
should be made with comparative safety. If not, then 
the council, though with some loss of face, can still 
recommend no change. Such a test of the reactions of 
lenders after two and a half years of 34 per cent net is 
not unreasonable. 

The deferment -of the decision has an important, 
though incidental, effect, for it will test the strength of 
the association. Without a firm lead from the council, 
some societies may be tempted to break away from the 
recommended rates or to jump the gun, as the Leicester 
Permanent and the Newcastle upon Tyne Permanent 
have done. But the association is strengthened by the 
house purchase bill which ties the Government loans to 
the association’s recommended rate on mortgages. 
Potential rebels, no matter how big, will not want to 
miss the hallmark of trustee status. If shareholders and 
depositors remain loyal, the independence of the move- 
ment will again be strengthened. Then, in all proba- 
bility, rates will come down. But it may be only to usher 
in another period of inflexible rates, for a reduction to 
3} per cent net on shares and 54 per cent on mortgages 
will make a further reduction to 3 per cent net and 5} 
per cent more difficult and more unlikely. 


PROGRESS OF BIG SOCIETIES 


Total Assets Liquid Assets at Market Value Reserve Ratios Operating Margins for 

Per cent Per cent At At Expenses Reserves 

Society of of book market per £100 of per £100 
total total values values Mortgages of Total Assetst 
1957 1958 1957. assets 000s) assets 1957 ° 1957 2 ~ — 19 7 we 
(£’000s) (£'000s) (£°000s) % (é" fo oy oo s. d. s. d. s. d, s. d. 
EM Jctuvecech abcd veendeee 344,012 389,865 61,700 9 74,630 19-0 Sot 3-7 i 4-7 14 4 13 10 45 6 4 
Abbey National............... 278,204 304,513 38,510 13-9 46,843 15-4 3-8 3-8 3-2 3-5 13 0 29 43 410 
Co-operative Permanent....... 162,621 204,523 21,594 13-4 30,718 iS-1 2-9 2-8 1-7 2-0 7 9 6 9 2 10 4 3 
Woolwich Equitable........... 133,391 138,406 18,576 14-2 16,756 12-3 4-1 4-3 1-9 3-0 3 01 49 3 8 6 § 
Leeds Permanent ..........00+ 110,709 116,127 17,749 16-1 18,695 16-1 5-1 5-2 5-0 5-2 il 4 3 «5 5 10 611 
INCI. crathscicdtedcesse 71,030 76,217 11,061 15-7 14,159 18-6 6-5 6-4 5-9 6-2 14 4 140 8 0 8 3 
NOD... Sugadiebacaehecsceuse 62,937 39,151 9,714 15-6 12,407 18-1 2-2 27 1-0 2-0 19 4 is 4 48 69 
OD 63 Fees ci dkweitesecsa 51,429 55,052 7,627 14-9 9,287 16-9 4-2 42 3-6 4-1 | 13 4 6 0 6 2 
Leicester Permanent .......... 44,392 ~~ 50,957 5,422 12-2 7,227 14-2 5-9 5-9 5-9 5-9 3:11 4 1 43 42 
Leek & Morlands ............. 37,900 40,274 5,692 15-1 6,239 15-6 5-0 5-1 4-1 4:5 12 4 13 3 12 0 92 
Temperance Permanent........ 38,580 40,193 5,664 14-8 7,272 18-2 5-5 5-5 4-6 4-9 17 10 17 7 3 0 45 
Bradford Equitable............ 32,812 36,168 4,709 14-3 6,125 16-9 4-6 4-5 4-6 4-5 14 3 16 0 6 0 6 8 
Northampton Town & Country 31,798 34,861 3,773 12-0 4,981 14-4 4-3 4-3 3-2 3-5 12 10 14 4 6 8 64 
Huddersfield ............-.+0+ 32,220 33,934 5,822 18-2 6,486 19-2 5-0 5-0 4-3 4-6 15 3 is 9 5 § 5 3 
Cheltenham & Gloucester. ..... 30,275 31,604 3,785 12-6 4,929 15-7 5-9 6-1 5-0 5-6 13 6 42 6 6 7 10 
Westbourne Park...........+- 26,467 28,317 3,054 12-6 4,433 15-7 7-1 6-9 6-4 6-4 201 3:11 & 3 49 
Hastings & Thanet ............ 24,247 28,006 2,407 10-0 3,696 13-2 4-8 4-6 4-1 4-3 5 il 16 1 6 2 5 11 
MNO orn sr tar ci cacectked’ 25,574 26,621 3,027 eg 3,609 13-6 5-2 5-5 4-8 5-2 12 6 13 9 10 4 9 3 
Bradford Permanent........... 21,075 22,189 2,304 Viel 3,234 14-6 5-2 48 4-0 4:3 20 13 4 8 2 6 0 
Bristol & West ............... 20,202 22,312 3,228 16-1 4,689 21-0 4-6 4:5 3-8 4:3 iS 6 ig 3 3 8 5 0 


+ After writing down investments. 


+ Excluding profit on sale of investments and before deducting amount written off investments. 
Accounts to December 3ist except : Halifax (January 31st) ; Woolwich and Leeds (September 30th). 
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IN THE MARKETS 


LCC’s Hard Bargain 


UB-UNDERWRITING of new issues, Lord Kindersley 
admitted at the Parker tribunal, is a sort of club. This 
week the Labour leaders of the London County Council can 
be thankful to its members. On Thursday the LCC came 
to the market for £25 million, the largest issue ever made by 
a local authority in Britain. The coupon is 5 per cent, which 
is the lowest new gilt-edged coupon, other than on short 
bonds, since May, 1957.. Even at a price of 953 for the 
1980-83 maturity, the terms are hardly attractive. The flat 
yield of £5 4s. 9d. is about 2s. 3d. below that on 53 per cent 
Funding 1982-84; in gross redemption yield, the LCC 
issue at £5 6s. 8d. to latest date has a margin of less than 
Is. per cent in its favour ; though the big discount offers 
taxpayers at the standard rate 3s. 3d. more than the Funding 
stock in net redemption yield. 

On these terms'no one in the City expected the LCC issue 
to be taken up by the public—which is difficult enough in 
any case for an issue of this size. In the event, about 94 
per cent was left with the underwriters. The brokers, 
Mullens and Company, take an overriding commission of 
4 per cent; the sub-underwriters get 1 per cent of the 
amount they have underwritten, plus in effect § per cent 
on any stock they have to take up themselves. Thus the 
City houses that are sub-underwriters get the stock for 94, 
which gives them a gross redemption yield of £5 8s. 7d. 
per cent. They will ‘be able to break even if the discount 
does not exceed one point and no doubt they will be glad 
to do so. On Thursday it was being guessed that dealings 
on the following day would open at a discount of around 
1} per cent. ; 

Why did the Bank of England and the City accept these 
borrower’s terms ? The answer lies in a blend of politics 
and ordinary commercial goodwill. The LCC was very 
‘conscious of the stiff price it had paid for its money in 
February, 1958, and of the success the stags made of its 6 
per cent issue. It had made enquiries about the possibilities 
of borrowing on the Continent ; it was deterred not by the 
Bank of England but by the exchange risk it would have had 
to shoulder. So the City agreed to terms that ensured that 
not a single stag should embarrass the finance officers of 
County Hall. It is a gesture that could only be made by a 
club, but one that members could not be induced to accept 
too often. 


Investors Take their Profits 


HE LCC issue, not surprisingly, cast a cloud over the 
T gilt-edged market. Few people were prepared to read 
the terms as an indication of a general lowering of yields. 
More attention was paid to the size of the issue—a reminder 
of the heavy demands that may be expected this year from 
both local authorities and the Government itself. Accord- 
ingly, gilt-edged have been ‘dull, though sales have not been 
large and the mark-down in prices has been modest. The 








Treasury bill rate at the tender on Friday last week actually 
fell sharply, by 2s. per cent to £3 48. per cent, but the 
move by the discount houses was a tactical one and had 
no effect in the gilt-edged market. 

Equities encountered a sharp bout of profit-taking before 
the weekend by investors who had counted on the budget 
reliefs. This appeared to have come to an end by the begin- 
ning of this week, though from Wednesday to Wednesday 
The Economist indicator still showed a fall of 4.2 from its 
peak of 262.7. The new £15 million Hawker convertible 
debenture, oversubscribed seven times, touched a premium 
of 5 on Monday, though this later fell to 33.. The allotment, 
on the basis of applicants’ holdings of ordinary shares, was 
favourable to small shareholders, and the institutions have 
bought from the stags. 


STEEL 


Demand Improves Slightly 


TEEL output in the first quarter of this year was 15 per 
S cent down on a year before, but March production 
figures did at least show a slight improvement upon those 
for February: 362,700 tons a week against 347,400 tons a 
week in the month before. This reflects some improvement 
in the inflow of new orders, and the fact that a larger pro- 
portion of these orders are for immediate delivery. There 


PRODUCTION OF STEEL AND PIG IRON, 1958-59 
, (Weekly averages) © 


Steel Pig Iron 
Change from Change from 
@ year before a year before 
° 


000 tons % "000 tons %o 

1958 :— a 

Ist quarter -. 421-1 — 1-0 270-5 + 1-5 

2n -.' oe 388-4 , —10-0 250-4 —10-2 

3rd mee 327-0 —16-0 226-4 —16°8 

4th lesan 342-2 —19-1 232-9 —17-2 
1959 :— 

Ist quarter .. 356-2 —15-4 223-7 —17-3 


are indications that those steel consumers who began run- 
ning down their stocks earliest in the cycle are at any rate 
running them down no further, and may be doing a little 
re-stocking. The steelmakers themselves have undertaken 
so far as possible to avoid running down their own stocks of 
scrap any further, and scrap from shipbreaking is being 
stocked by the industry’s central organisation. As a result, 
deliveries of home-bought scrap have now increased by 
about 10,000 tons a week—which may console merchants 
for the ending of their short-lived freedom to export scrap. 


THE PRESS 


A Bid for Newnes 


INCE the Daily Mirror-Sunday Pictorial group made its 
S bid for Amalgamated Press, there have been rumours 
of a bid for George Newnes, whose £1 ordinary shares have 
climbed this year from 76s. to 107s. The bid has now been 
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made and from the expected quarter—the News of the 
World, which a month ago secured a Stock Exchange quota- 
tion for its ordinary shares. Against the current price of 
107s., holders of the 1,762,500 ordinary shares in George 
Newnes are offered 110s. in cash. The directors of George 
Newnes have said that they are considering it. If the 
bid were accepted in full, the News of the World would 
have to hand over about £9,700,000 in cash for a business 
that is bigger than its own. It is not clear how the bid 
would be financed, for the News of the World has no such 
sum in cash and the Carr and Jackson families that still 
control the company are manifestly reluctant to have their 
equity interests diluted much further. 

The bid resembles the Daily Mirror offer for the Amal- 
gamated Press more closely than the recent bid of Odhams 
for the Hulton Press, for through it a massive circulation 
newspaper would be taking a wide-ranging magazine group 
under its wing. Among its host of popular and trade 
magazines, George Newnes controls Woman’s Own, 
Woman’s Day, Homes and Gardens, Country Life, Tit-Bits, 
Amateur Gardening, The Smallholder, Men Only, The 
Motor and The Aeroplane. It is thus’a major competitor 
of the Amalgamated Press and Odhams. The bid provides 
another instance of the concentration of the periodical press 
in answer to the popularity of television and it is evidently 
a countermove to the recent strengthening of these rival 
magazine groups. 


INSURANCE DIVIDENDS 


A Handsome Issue 


1x months or so ago, the interest of stock brokers and 
investors in insurance shares revived. The market has 
remained strong, for anticipatory hopes of bigger profits and 
dividends have proved justified. Prices faltered momentarily 
when Legal and General announced an unchanged dividend 
of 100 per cent but this week investors were quick to take 
the point made by the chairman, Lord Harcourt, that one 
reason for the dividend decision is that at the end of this 
year the company will make its first triennial valuation. 
Two other dividends have also cheered their hopes: 
Guardian Assurance has raised its payment from 45 per 
cent to §24 per cent and, in conjunction with a rights issue, 
the directors of Royal Exchange have foreshadowed an even 
bigger increase. 

Royal Exchange Assurance has raised its dividend from 
16 to 18 per cent and this is to be followed by a handsome 
rights issue which will bring in about £5,700,000 of new 
money. This issue is of two new {1 shares at 30s. each 
for every £3 of capital stock now held. In the autumn the 
directors expect to declare an interim dividend of 8 per cent 
on the present capital and to follow it with a final of 8 per 
cent on the enlarged capital. The potential gain in income 
arising from this issue was immediately reflected in the 
marking up of the £1 shares by 13s. 9d. to 95s. 


AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


Douglas on Douglas 


© American aircraft manufacturer, Donald Douglas, 
gave a transatlantic view of the trials of the aircraft 
industry to a meeting of the Royal Aeronautical Society on 
April 8th. These deserve to be studied by any intending 
competitor of Mr Douglas and. his colleagues. As in 
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Britain, the American aircraft industry has contracted from 
its peak peacetime employment of 878,000 in 1957 and 
128,000 men have left the industry since then, a fact that 
may seem surprising in view of the size of the American 
defence . The average cost of the 1,610 aircraft 
that will be built for the American services between this 
summer and next is now working out at {1.5 million 
apiece and one manufacturer recently spent more than 
£200,000 making an unsuccessful bid for a contract. 

Of most relevance to the British industry were the com- 
ments made by Mr Douglas on changing production tech- 
niques. The aerodynamicist, once the linchpin of the 
industry, has dwindled in importance until he is merely one 
among several different specialists, including physicists, 
metallurgists, chemists and electronics engineers, each one 
of whom is essential to the success of a project. As the 
industry becomes more scientific and less purely mechanical, 
so its manufacturing methods also change. Mr Douglas 
spoke wistfully of the advantages that would follow the 
replacement of steel by beryllium in aircraft construction, 
reducing the need for such high accuracy in missile guidance 
systems, reducing the weight of a 2,000 mph fighter by as 
much as 7 tons and increasing its range by 16 per cent. 
The fact that beryllium happens not to exist in tonnage 
quantities, costs the equivalent of more than {£4 an ounce, 
is lethally toxic and ruins the cutting edge of machine 
tools was dismissed as “just one of the hundreds of 
problems faced by the industry today.” The impression was 
conveyed that Mr Douglas expects, indeed intends, to build 
beryllium aeroplanes just as soon as he can and that he has 
the same attitude towards machining techniques that are in 
some cases still laboratory curiosities but hold out the 
prospect of reducing the inordinate amount of machining 
time required to build high-performance aircraft. 

This intense effort, conducted along a broader front than 
‘any British company could contemplate, is needed just to 
keep pace with the normal evolution of aircraft design ; it 
does not allow for any radical break-through such as that 
which followed the development of the jet engine. British 
manufacturers may comfort themselves with the thought 
that radical break-throughs of this kind do not usually 
originate in the American industry in spite of its huge 
research effort. But if they cannot match the American 
effort in scale, they can learn a great deal from its patient 
thoroughness, a virtue less common in British aircraft 
factories than it should be. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


A Bigger Deficit 


N March imports recovered more sharply than exports 
I from the seasonally low level of the previous month, and 
the apparent trade deficit rose by £84 million to £39 million. 
Imports rose by nearly £31 million to £3224 million cif and 
were {5 million higher than a year ago. Taking the first 
quarter as a whole imports were 14 per cent higher in value 
than a year ago and probably about 2 per cent higher in 
volume, British exports in March rose by nearly £20 million 
to £271 million fob, but were £4 million lower than a year 
ago. In the first quarter exports were 24 per cent lower in 
value than a year ago and probably showed a similar fall in 
volume. With the seasonal help of furskins, total re-exports 
increased by {2.4 million to {12.8 million ; the average for 
the first quarter, however, was {2.4 million less than a year 
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ago owing to the fall in shipments of natural- rubber to 
Russia. 

The increase in the apparent trade deficit brought the 
average deficit in the first quarter to £394 million, nearly 
£14 million higher than a year ago. It is unlikely that 
Britain can this year repeat its 1958 surplus, on a true pay- 
ments basis, on visible trade alone. The extra demand 


UNITED KINGDOM. TRADE 


(£ million—monthly averages or calendar months) 


‘Exports 
Exports |Re-exports| Apparent to 
b fob 


deficit North 


America 


* Provisional. 


injected into the economy by the budget is officially expected 
to bring an increase. in imports of roughly £60 to {£70 
million, and import prices are more likely to rise than fall. 
And for some time, at least, exports are Saber to lag 
behind the growth in imports. 


Encouraging Exports 


T positive and proper action can the Gereument 
“take to encourage exports ? --And what facilities are 
now offéred to’ British exporters by the Government of 
which more use could be made ?. .These two questions 
formed, in essence, tlie basis for a working party set up last 
year- by the Federation of British Industries to survey the 
export facilities available to British firms, and to report on 
any gaps in export policies, such as in education and train- 
ing facilities; export trade promotion, market investigation, 
and public relations. The ten-member working party, 
headed by Sit Cecil Weir, has published its report ; it has 
not considered direct financial measures, such as credit and 
insurance, but has covered the broad range of special facili- 
ties available to British exporters, and made several recom- 
mendations about the directions in which those facilities 
could’ profitably .be increased. 
Not surprisingly, the working party’s report says little 
that is startling or revolutionary: it recommends that 


industry should release more of its sales-staff for daytime - 
lecturing (in salesmanship) ; that British exporters should . 


make fuller use of official sources of information and advice, 
at home and abroad ; that British firms should make fuller 
use of market research facilities ; that employers should 
increase the inducements for their salesmen to learn foreign 
languages ; and that greater care should be given by industry 
to translations. 

Two broad conclusions emerge iitien the study: first that 
increased facilities for information and assistance to exporters 
can and should be provided ; and second, industry should 
make far more use of the underpublicised existing services 
than it does now. The working party found that official 
statistics and other information about foreign markets 
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already extensively supplied by the Board of Trade could 
well be supplemented by a guide to available statistical data, 
such as is published now in Germany. The report sum- 
marises the facilities now available to businessmen for 
market investigation, advertising, and education and train- 
ing, many of which are not now used to their fullest advan- 
tage. It repeats the FBI’s often-expressed preference for 
specialised international trade fairs and all-British fairs 
rather than international prestige events. It also calls for 
the provision of a British exhibition site, larger than 
Olympia or Earl’s Court, in which specialised trade fairs 
could be held. 


CABLES 


Combining to Compete 


HE proposed merger between Enfield Rolling Mills and 
"[ enfield Cables is the latest of many recent amalgama- 
tions in the cable industry. In this case the child is taking 
over the parent business. Enfield Cables and other cable 
interests founded Rolling Mills after the first world war, 
and it became an independent company soon afterwards. 
It has now made a bid for the whole share capital of Cables, 
which has had a poor profit record over the past six 
years. The directors of the two companies state that the 
re-grouping that has taken place in the industry makes 
the creation of stronger units in the interests of both com- 
panies ; the appearance of Associated Electrical Industries 
as one of the largest units in the industry, by adding W. T. 
Henley’s Telegraph Works and the London Electric Wire 
Co. and Smiths to their original cablemaking subsidiary, 
Siemens Edison Swan, has been the chief feature of this 
re-grouping. Perhaps a more significant factor in encour- 
aging the weaker companies to amalgamate is the impending 


‘end of two of the four main price-fixing agreements of 


the Cable Manufacturers’ Association on April 30th, those 
covering chiefly domestic electric wire and mains cables. 

These agreements are being abandoned voluntarily by the 
industry, before they have been referred to the Restrictive 
Practices Court. Crompton Parkinson left the CMA several 
years ago, and with the smaller non-members it has: been 
gaining an increasing share of the market by undercutting 
the prices set by the CMA. British Insulated Callender’s 
Cables and AEI, as the two largest firms in the industry and 
members of the CMA, are no doubt anxious to be able to 
compete freely. The industry fears that the ending of the 
price agreements may mean sharp price competition, and 
it has been suggested that the remaining small companies 
may be forced to amalgamate. Hit by the cuts in the 
capital investment programme of the nationalised industries, 
this industry should now benefit from its expansion and 
the Chancellor’s encouragement of capital investment in 
private industry. So the novelty of price competition should 
come to an industry enjoying a more normal state of pros- 
perity, though perhaps not a boom. 


RAW WOOL 


Sharp Rise in Prices 


OOL is the largest single export of Australia and New 
Zealand, and these are two of Britain’s largest 
markets. The further recovery of wool prices is therefore 
good news. In the middle of January, most grades of wool 


Continued on page 262 
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In New Zealand he’s. a national institution 
.., and $o are we! 
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“ On your way to the Far East? Then make 

ry, 9 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, your first stop. 

his Here you will find a mine of information on 

ir- 

ng . Inatters oriental. Wherever you may be bound 

of - Colombo or Rangoon, Manila or Calcutta - 

2 we can give you an up-to-date picture of local 
the conditions. We can brief you on such things as 
ive currenci monetary regulations 
ral a and Primary products are by no means the only 
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m_ . knowledge and services. comes to us when he needs banking service. 
- For we, too, are a concern of national 
the importance, providing at more than 150 
rues, branches and agencies throughout the North 
and THE and South Islands a comprehensive banking 
t in service for all who live, trade or travel in 
ould 


New Zealand. It follows, then, that whenever you need informa- 
tion about some aspect of New Zealand’s national life, you should 
get in touch first with New Zcaland’s National Bank. The 
National Bank of New Zealand. 


a HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


HEAD OFFICE: HONG KONG THE NATIONAL BANK 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 GRACECHURCH STREET - EC3 


w 
st OF NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 
oO in Bi 
efore \ffices in Europe and the United States and throughout the Far East se enn 
wool West End Branch: 14 Charles II Street, London, 8.W.1. (TRAfalgar 6791) 
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What price precision? 


The Man at the Top must time his appoint- 
ments unerringly. Where time is money, 
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Industry’s 


HE 42I companies whose accounts 
were analysed last quarter ended 
their accounting years in many cases at 
September 30th or December 31st. Their 
earnings and financial condition, given 
in the usual tables on pages 282 and 
283, reflect the typical experience of 
much of British industry last’ year: new 
capacity installed in earlier years was not 
fully employed. For all the companies 
combined, trading profits rose by about 
2 per cent, by £10 million to £548 mil- 
lion. By far the biggest increase occurred 
in the “motors, cycles and aircraft” 
group. where profits were as much as 
234 per cent higher, but the motor indus- 
try was the exceptional case, recovering 
from recession when other sectors of 
industry were declining. The rest of 
British industry did nothing better than 
to mark time—as earlier profit analyses 
over the last year had already shown. 
New capacity costs more in deprecia- 
tion and in loan interest and it has 
brought an increase in the gross value 


. of fixed assets by £272 million to £2,415 
- million. Under expansionary conditions, 


this increase would have been accom- 
‘panied by an increase in working capital, 
but neither stocks nor debtors have 
shown any significant rise. And the 
rate of equity return, expressing net 
ordinary earnings as a proportion of net 
assets attributable to the ordinary 
captial, has declined from 10.2 per cent 
to 9.4 per cent. But net ordinary earn- 
ings remained practically unchanged in 

amount, at £194 million, and although 

net ordinary dividends appear to have 

fallen by £2 million to £70 million, they . 
would show a slight increase if the 


— Published 
uary to 
March, 1959 





Gross trading profit............- 
Income from investments 
Other current income........... 
Non-recurring credits ......+++++ 












Total Income ....cecssses00- } 562,114 | 577,000 | 2,381,619 


Dapreciatlol. 5. scasvseedasds ocdc 95, 108,295 
MOOMO WUE rnccscuusesécensadekes 167,181 171,179 
PUGS CHE. uiisbadetccndvewssers 41,188 37,386 





Directors’ emoluments ........-. 11,780 12,167 
Administrative charges .......... 7,706 5,205 
Contingencies, provisions, etc. ... 9,409 6,053 
TUNSIONS. . \snaanebcee kis eas bene 7,986 11,511 
Minority interests......sesseeees 8,059 6,763 
BOON iNGOPEEE rcuccisiicacesedonss 13,126 18,551 
Preference dividends ...........- 5,970 5,991 
Profits retained by subsidiaries. . 45,441 31,339 
Ordinary dividends...........-.- 72,090 70,207 
Reserves (parent company) ...... 7 506 

Brought in (parent company) . 101,799 $1,006 
Carried forward (parent company) 111,006 139,015 


PROFITS, mestioeer” wage DEPRECIATION 
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special dividend paid in 2996 ‘by 
Steel Company of Wales on denational- 
isation is excluded from the reckoning. 
The gross rate of return on ordinary 
capital is only slightly down from 15.8 
to 15.6 per cent. In addition to the 
dividends reflected in these statistics 
shareholders have also received in many 
cases special “ profits tax” interims pay- 
able out of the current year’s earnings. 

Among the groups to achieve advances 
in profits those -closely in touch with 
consumers did well—except for clothing 
and footwear which reported a decline 
of 74 per cent in profits. But elsewhere 
in these trades profits were’ up: 
breweries by 4} per cent ; food by 204 
per cent; shops and stores by 4} per 
cent ; and tobacco by 3 per cent. In 
these industries, too, the rate of return 
on net assets improved. These results 
are not surprising, given the further 
increase in consumer expenditure last 
year. Nor is the advance in profits 
and in the rate of return on employed 
capital. in the -“ motors, cycles and 
aircraft” group; the rate of return in 
this group improved from 12.5 to 12.8 
per cent. 

Other groups less closely in touch with 
consumers achieved higher profits. 
Thus, the profits of the engineering 
group rose by one per cent, of the 
chemical group by 9 per cent, of the 
electrical manufacturing group by 12} 
per cent and of the miscellaneous manu- 
facturing group by 5 per cent. But all 
these industries showed some decline in 
the rate of return on net assets: in engi- 
neering it fell from 11.0 to 10.2 per 
cent ; in chemicals from 8.1 to 6.8 per 





Year 


Capital (Parent 
Companies) : 
Debenture ..... 
Preference ..... 
Ordinary....... 


ae and Sur- 


Capital reserves 
Revenue res. and 
carry forward. 


Total Capital 




























402,710 | 453,356 Reserves and 
754,426 747,579 | Surplus ......... 
173,778 172,568 
Outside Interests 
58,939 60,917 in subsidiaries .. 
20,272 19,954 
46,944 51,582 Cons Liabilities 
34,301 36,896 we overdrafts 
28,867 29,720 and loans . 
48,891 63,234 Creditors ...... 
Other current 
31,983 32,624 liabilities ..... 
190,600 166,027 Future taxation. 
279,253 288,797 Other provisions 
263,962 267,111 
832 469,525 
469,525 525,498 
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cent ; in electrical manufacturing from 


| 6.4 to 4.3 per cent ; and in miscellaneous 
‘%- Manufacturing from 10.1 to 9.2 per cent. 


‘Having invested heavily in new capacity 
in earlier years, in 1958 they had to 
make provision for higher depreciation 
and capital charges when it was not 
being fully utilised. 

Where profits have fallen, the rate of 


_ feturn om net assets is more sharply 


affected. The group with the biggest 
statistical weight © in this quarter’s 
analysis is iron and steel, which shows 
a fall of one per’cent in trading profits 
and a much bigger relative decline in 
the rate of return, from 12.3 to 11.0 per 
cent, Shipping profits fell by as much 
as 244 per cent and there the rate of 
return came down from 6.5 to 3.5 per 
cent. The other big declines occurred 
in the textile industries: in cotton, 
profits fell by 363 per cent ; in wool by 
29% per cent; and in other textiles by 
30 per cent. 

These varying rates of return cannot 
be compared between one industry and 
another, but they ought to be repre- 
sentative as indicators of trends. On 
that basis they suggest that the equity 
stocks in many British industries are 
more highly .geared than they were 
thought to be only a year or two back. 
The dip in production of some sectors 
of industry has had a sharp effect on 
earnings, and even those industries 
where recession has meant nothing more 
than a check to expansion have felt some 
reaction in earnings. When production 
revives and these industries bring their 
capacity more fully into employment, 
net equity earnings must gain and some 
could gain quite sharply. This is an 
argument that should favour capital 
goods shares in the longer run. 
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(Continued from page 258) 

were at their lowest level for over seven years ; since then 
prices of merinos have risen as much as 25 per cent and 
crossbreds—which had been held up by the New Zealand 
reserve price scheme—have risen 15 per cent. So prices 
now are back to the levels ruling before the season started 
in July. More than half of the advance has occurred since 
sales were resumed after the Easter holidays. By then 
buyers had confidence in the recovery and were covering 
their future requirements and also increasing their stocks. 
Demand rose sharply, and prices followed suit. The advance 
is now slowing down, but prices seem in little danger of a 
relapse. There are no signs of any halt to the recovery 
in wool consumption, and only two-and-a-half months of 
the selling season to go. 


RECOVERY IN WOOL 


MERINO 64's 


CROSSBRED 56 
~ 


The latest sales returns from Australia and New Zealand 
do not reflect the full improvement in prices. In the first 
seven months (July to February) of the season Australia 
sold 919 million lb of wool, 28 million lb more than in 
the same period of last season, but its total receipts dropped 
by £56 million to £144 million. New Zealand’s sales rose 
by 20 million lb to 258 million, and receipts dropped by 
£8 million to £37 million. Both countries are now more 
confident about their exchange reserves. Higher prices for 
-wool helped to give Australia a surplus on visible trade of 
over £6 million in March, and the deficit in the first nine 
months of the financial year was nearly wiped out. And 
New Zealand has decided to increase import quotas for 
private goods by some £18 million this year. The increase 
covers mainly materials and producer goods, but some con- 
sumer goods as well, and is expected to bring total “ private ” 
imports to about £210 million in 1959. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


Mr Jacobsson’s Warning 


HE increases in quotas in the International Monetary 

Fund that are now being ratified by member countries 
are larger than was originally foreshadowed. Seventeen 
countries, including besides Germany, Japan and Canada a 
number of Latin American countries, are being granted 
increases in quotas bigger than the standard increase of 50 
per cent. This was announced last week by Mr Per 
Jacobsson, managing director of the Fund, in a careful 
survey of recent financial and economic trends to the 
Economic and Social Council of the United Nations at 
Mexico City. Mr Jacobsson said that the Fund’s resources 
of all currencies will be enlarged by $5.8 billion ; a straight 
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50 per cent increase all round would have produced $4.6 
billion. The Fund’s holdings of gold, US dollars and the 
five other currencies that have been drawn in recent years 
will be increased by 75 per cent. Even so, the increase will 
not do much more than restore in real terms the resources 
granted to the Fund at its inception in 1944. 

But the lines of credit available at-the IMF are not the 
only sources of additional international liquidity ; and Mr 
Jacobsson places great importance on the recent modest 
revival of banking credits. He regards market sources as 
a natural and desirable replacement of the official facilities 
made available through the European Payments Union. 
The Fund, like the World Bank, has recently given more of 
its assistance in conjunction with other agencies, including 
private banks. The climate for such ventures has 
undoubtedly been improved by the lessening of inflation 
throughout the world. The recession in industry has 
intensified the problems of primary producers ; but Mr 
Jacobsson attributes the weakness of many commodity prices 
largely to deep-seated structural changes in production, and 
warns the producers that they should not expect world 
industrial recovery to pull them out of their difficulties, 

The solution is a diversification of their production and 
exports ; and in financing them, these countries must avoid 
recourse to inflation, which, Mr Jacobsson says, will make 
them less attractive not only to private capital but also to 
public and international agencies, in using their not 
unlimited funds. In the context of fixed interest loans and 
credits he is undoubtedly right. But Sir George Bolton 
is fond of pointing out that in Latin America, financial 
instability may be as small a deterrent as political instability 
to the investor putting his money into real assets. His only 
concern is to be permitted to remit his profits, 


USED CARS 


Prices after the Budget 


HE reduction in new car prices in line with the reduc- 
tion in purchase tax from 60 to 50 per cent has had a 
less than proportionate effect on the prices of secondhand 
cars. Retail prices of new cars were reduced, following the 
Budget, by about five per cent—roughly £35 on a £655 
Morris Minor, and £45 on a £820 Ford Consul. The 
immediate effect on used car prices has been that a car 
one year old, in good condition, has dropped by about four 
per cent in price ; two or three year old models have fallen 
by only about two and a half per cent, and older models 
have remained substantially at their pre-Budget prices. 
There are two main reasons for this: first, while seasonal 
fluctuations have been less marked in the motor trade this 
year than in previous years (aided by the unseasonal fillip 
last winter when the hire-purchase restrictions were 
lifted), a great many buyers appear to have been hold- 
ing back until after the Budget, and this sudden release of 
demand has tended to keep prices firm. Second, there is 
still a sizeable unsatisfied demand for new cars in Britain, 
and supplies have been affected by the strikes which have 
plagued the motor industry in recent months ; this is 
reflected in both the length of dealers’ waiting lists for new 
cars and in high prices for late models of used cars. 

This situation may be expected to correct itself in coming 
months, as the present high level of demand tapers off and 
supplies of new cars become greater. Eventually, the prices 
of used cars should fully reflect the cut in purchase tax, 
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This is a true story, 
but because business 
between ECGD and 

exporters is strictly 


confidential any 


details which could 
identify the exporter 
have been left out. 





Manufacturer's exports 
multiply 26 times in 10 years! * 


From an export turnover of £81,000 to over £2,000,000 in just ten years! 
That’s the success story of a manufacturer in the radio industry who went after 
the world markets in 1948 with the right sort of backing—ECGD insurance. 

In fact, had it not been for ECGD cover during these past ten years, a number 

of unforeseen losses might have cost him £236,000. What a good thing 

he was insured! For although £82,000 of this money has since been recovered, 
these are the sort of losses that no exporter, however big, can afford to face alone. 
There’s money, big money, to be made in the export markets. But a few bad 

debts or a suddenly blocked currency could bring serious financial loss. 

If you’re all set to launch out overseas, first have a talk with your ECGD man. 
With ECGD behind you, you get your money whatever happens. 

For consumer goods the cost averages less than 10/- for every £100 insured. 













































GUARANTEE 
DEPARTMENT 
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HEAD OFFICE: s9 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. E. Cc. G. D.! isa , Government 
Department set up to help 
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BRANCH OFFICES IN LONDON, BELFAST, BIRMINGHAM, eters. Bes services ese 
BRADFORD, BRISTOL, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, LEEDS, fully explained in the booklet 
LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, * Payment Secured’. 


Write for a free copy. 


i ues GHAM, SHEFFIELD. 


talk it over with your ECAD man 
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THE FINEST EQUIPMENT | 
‘ON TYRES AND TRACKS _ 


The British-made BTD-20, 
most advanced crawler of 
its size, can outperform 
machines of greater 


size and power INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF GREAT BRITAIN LIMITED * HARVESTER HOUSE * 259 CITY ROAD * LONDON &C 
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_ ge-establishing a more or less normal relation between 
new and secondhand prices. But this may not take place 
for some time to come. Owing to the high prices obtain- 
able for secondhand cars, trade-in values have remained 
consistently high ; but they may well fall-more rapidly than 
secondhand prices if waiting lists for new.cars stay long. 
This stimulation of demand (costing about- £25 million’ this 
year) in a market where supplies are already short may 
thus bring the greatest benefits, at least in the short run, to 
motor dealers. 


NATURAL RUBBER 


A Buoyant. Market 


ATURAL rubber prices are at their highest level for over 
two years. In London the top grade of sheet rubber 

on the spot is now about 273d. a lb, having risen by 
3d. a Ib. since the beginning of the year. Production 
is seasonally low and demand has increased. Last year 
a fall in consumption in the free world, especially in the 
United States, was offset by bigger purchases by the Com- 
munist countries, especially Russia and China. This year 
consumption in the United States is rising, and Russia is 
also buying more. Av part of the increase in American 
demand anticipates—as in steel and copper—the possibility 
of a strike in the manufacturing plants when the labour con- 
tracts expire in the summer. But this does not affect Ameri- 
can consumption ‘of natural rubber over the whole year, 
_which is expected to rise by at least 50,000 tons, or 10 per 
cent. Consumption in the rest of the free world should be 
- at least as_large as last year, and if there is no sharp decline 
- jn the current rate of purchases from Russia and other Com- 


‘munist countries, demand for natural rubber could exceed ° 


million tons: Production amounted to about 1,950,000 
tons last year, and higher prices should bring out more 
tubber. But supply and demand may well be finely balanced. 

The big premium that natural rubber now commands over 


synthetic cannot harm its prospects this year, for the imme- 


diate scope for further substitution of synthetic is small. 
But the bigger the premium the greater the incentive to 
accelerate expansion of synthetic rubber facilities, particu- 
larly for the manufacture of polyiseprene, the “ synthetic 
natural” rubber. For the next few years, indeed, there is 
‘likely to be too little natural rubber, rather than too much. 
Is it not time for the British Goyernment, in full consulta- 
tion with Malaya, to start preparing a programme for the 
orderly. disposal of its strategic stock ? Having disposed of 
is strategic stock of copper and certain other materials the 
ent cannot claim that rubber is a special case— 
egically, at least. The disposal problem cannot be 
thelved indefinitely, and it is not in Malaya’s real interest 
that it should continue to be ignored. It would also seem 
Wise to consult with the United States, whose own strategic 
stock of natural rubber is known to exceed its needs, 


' 
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LEAD AND ZINC 


‘More Help for American Mines? 


ESS in lead and zince prices persists. Prompt 
» lead in Londen has dropped by over £4 10s, to about 
{ss a ton this year; and the surplus is reflected in the pre- 


tiuni of £1 a’ton for forward metal.. Zinc has fared a little 
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better. Zinc became dearer than its sister metal towards the 
end of 1958, and it still is. Forward zinc has dropped by 
£2 this year to about £71 10s, a ton, but the premium 
on prompt metal has almost disappeared: Weakness in 
London has been atcentuated by the import quotas imposed 
by the United States last: October, when imports of both 


-metals were restricted to 80.per‘cent of the 1953-57 average. 
‘The metal kept out-of the United States is now sold through 


London, the residual world market. But London’s loss has 
not been America’s gain. Stocks in the United States remain 
high, and the American price-of-lead has dropped by 2 cents 
to ri cents a Ib this year, and is now barely above the 
1958 trough ; zinc has fallen by half.a cent to 11 cents 
a Ib, which is one cent above ‘the 1958 trough. As the 
quotas do not apply to manufactures of lead and zinc, 
foreign producers have been’shipping more manufactures 
to: the United States. 

Though world consumption of both metals should in- 
crease this year it is not likely to match production. 
American bartering of agricultural commodities for lead and 
zinc can hardly mop up the whole surplus, so any appre- 
ciable improvement in prices depends on further cuts in out- 
put. Restriction of output among mines outside the United 
States will be discussed again by the next United Nations 
conference on lead and zinc, which opens in. New York 
on April 28th. With lead now at its lowest price for many 
years, opposition to an international restrictive.scheme may 
have diminished. But as the fall in prices has -been less 
severe than some countries expected, their enthusiasm for 
a scheme may have faded too. 

In the United States, where producers feel that they have 
already done their share in cutting output, there is growing 
pressure for more effective action against imports. . A bill 
has been prepared which seeks to restrict imports to. the 
amount necessary to bring domestic prices upto 1§}.cents 
a Ib for lead and 13} cents a-lb for zinc, a level that 
American producers commonly regard as “ reasonable.” 
The major American producers, however, do not like pro- 
tection by quotas ; most would prefer higher tariffs instead. 
The Administration, which brought severe criticism on 
itself from foreign countries fot imposing quotas, might be 
happy to drop them in favour of higher tariffs. It is under- 
stood that the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, as 
amended last year, permits the existing tariffs of 1.06 cents 
a Ib.on-lead and of 0.7 cents a lb on zinc to be raised by 
several cents. Foreign producers in principle regard tariffs 
as the lesser of two evils, but the new legislation apparently 
opens the door to much larger increases than they had 
been prepared for. 


DEXION BUILDINGS 


Houses in a Hurry 


HE need for rapid, efficient, low-cost building is. often 
- of great importance in underdeveloped countries, where 
it may be hampered by the lack both of capital and— 
particularly—of a skilled labour force. These difficulties 
may be at least partly overcome by a new building system 
recently developed by two British companies, Dexion 
Ltd., and Cheecol Processes, Ltd. Known as _ Chee- 
Dex, the system combines the “ slotted angle” iron 
framework already marketed on a worldwide scale by. 
Dexion with aerated concrete wall panels developed by 
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Cheecol Processes. The makers claim that a small Chee- 
Dex house can be built in a week by two unskilled workers 
under a skilled supervisor ; the framework can be erected 
in three-days, and the wall panels can be-produced on the 
site. "The system is designed for use in Africa, the Middle 
and Far East and Latin America ; designs are available for 
houses, hospital installations, schools and light industrial 
buildings, and it is believed that in the majority .of cases 
these buildings will be cheaper to build than their brick 
_ €quiyalents. 

In practice, Dexion slotted angle framework is simply cut 
‘to length and bolted together on the site to form: a ‘light- 
weight framework of uprights and roof trusses ; the concrete 
wall panels are fixed to the frame by clips that bolt:to cast-in 
-sockets, and either a flat. or pitched roof, of any convenient 
material, is then.added. The walls may be painted or faced 
in- aggregate, and internal walls can be finished to any 
desired standard: In Jamaica it has been found that this 
type of. ‘construction: reduced the cost of~a simple two- 
bedroomed. house by.25 per cent ; similar results have been 
obtained by the.companies with petrol stations in Rhodesia. 

While Dexion has been used ina wide variety of similar 
building installations in the past, this is the first time the 
company has marketed a “ package” building system in 
co-operation with another company. First .developed in 
1947 by Demetrius Comino, an Australian. enginéer 
of Greek extraction then living in London, Dexion 
consists of sheet iron punched with slots and holes, bent 
lengthwise to a right angle. Supplied in several sizes, it is 
simply bolted together, much like a giant “ Meccano ” set. 
It is used in a wide variety of industrial and constructional 
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applications, and is now made under licence in fourteen 
countries outside Britain ; the latest factory to make it will 
open shortly in New Zealand. 


STOCK EXCHANGE 


Bearer Shares Again 


NOTHER sign has been given this week that the attitude 

of the authorities to bearer shares is becoming a little 
more flexible. Last autumn, they agreed that the firms 
participating in Aims of Industry should be allowed to sell 
shares to workers in bearer form, provided no stock 
exchange quotation was sought, thus lessening the -risk of 
sales to non-residents. Early this year, the ban was lifted 
on repatriation of bearer shares held by foreign investors— 
which immediately narrowed the premium of bearer over 
registered stock to the equivalent of the stamp duty, and 
encouraged an increase in arbitrage between London and 
Paris in ordinary shares such as “Shell” bearer. Now the 
Bank of England has given permission to Liebig’s in its 
forthcoming one-for-one bonus issue to offer bearer shares 
to holders of existing bearer shares (which make up about 
one-third of the company’s total ordinary capital of {2 
million ; an unknown portion is held abroad). It will be 
intriguing to see how many bearer holders take their new 
shares in bearer form—they have the option of taking 
registered stock. While stamp duty is not levied on trans- 
actions in existing bearer shares, it is levied at triple the 
basic rate, i.e., at £6 per cent, on new shares ; and the com- 
pany charges 2s. 6d. for each share warrant (of £5, £20 or 
£50) to cover the cost of printing this negotiable instrument, 





Counting Britain’s Architects 


—about 5—but gets along with less 
than half the number of draughtsmen, 
specification writers, administrators, 





TATISTICAL information about some 

British -professions has necessarily 
been made available by law or circum- 
stance: this is-true of doctors, for 
example, owing to ‘national health 
legislation. In many other professions, 
however, a traditional British reserve— 
not to say secrecy—still operates to 
keep this information hidden from the 
general public, and sometimes from the 
mémbers as well. - Until recently, 
architects fell into the second category; 
now, however, the Royal Institute of 
British Architects has published some 
of the results of a survey for 1957-58 
which lifts this cloak of anonymity, and 
gives a picture of the structure of the 


profession—as well as showing how 


important architects are to building 
construction in Britain. 

At least half of the country’s archi- 
tects are still im private practice. In 
1958, there -were about 3,000 private 
architectural practices in Britain, em- 
ploying some 9,000 architects and 
5,500 unqualified assistants ; these firms 
were responsible for the design and 
supérvision of at least one-third of the 
new building work done in Britain in 
the previous three years. The small 
firm still predominates in architecture : 
in'19§7-58, three-fourths of all practices 


in Britain had five or fewer architec- 
tural staff. Forty per cent had one 
principal and no __ architectural 
assistants ; twenty per .cent consisted 
of one man working entirely - of his 
own, with no architectural assistance 
—qualified or unqualified—whatever. 
These small firms accounted for 39 per 
cent of the volume of building work 
certified by an architect in 1955-57. 
Firms-with eleven or more architectural 
staff, on the other hand, accounted for 
almost as much of the nation’s building 
work during that time, although they 
represented only ten per cent of the 
number of firms in the- profession. 
There are few ‘really big private 
firms of architects in Britain; only 
about 40 firms—mainly concentrated in 
the London area—employed 25 or 
more staff. By contrast, there are 
nearly 80 firms in America employing 
more than 50 qualified architects or 
assistants—one firm has a staff of over 
1,000. The proportion of architects 
working entirely on their own, how- 
ever, is about the same in both 
countries (in Canada, by contrast, only 
three per cent work on their own). The 
average practice in Britain probably 
contains about the same number of 
architects as.its American counterpart 


and other hangers-on. 


Work certified by private. architects 
rose in value in 1957 to over {£400 


million, out of a total of £1,230 million: 


worth of new building. This does not 
include buildings—particularly private 
housing—designed by architects but 
supervised by the builder. About 77 
per cent of all commercial building is 
certified by an architect ; but only 34 


_ per cent of all industrial buildings and 


about 17,per cent of al] housing, are. 
Of ‘all new building done for private 
owners during 1955-57, 44 per cent was 
certified by an architect ; but this was 
true of only about one-fifth of new 
work done for public authorities. 


The Institute is expanding the survey 
in an attempt to find out the volume of 
work being done by the architects’ 
departments of public authorities and 
industrial firms—in other words, the 
half of Britain’s architects not in 
private practice, and not covered in the 
present survey. It is believed that 
when this group’s work is considered, 
architects will be found to be handling 
between 60 and 70 per cent of all 
new building work in Britain—a 
considerably higher proportion than 
has previously been assumed to be 


_ the case. 
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turn your typist 


into twins 
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Aren’t there times when you wish your secretary had a twin sister in the office? Calculesers, odd. 

; Another girl of her efficiency and accuracy to lend a hand when typing jobs of mee Sains, 
. various kinds start piling up? @ Most likely your secretary has no twin, but ee ae 
- the FACIT T 1 typewriter does have a “twin tabulator” to help you out. The T 1’s Factories in Swe- 
- - P c as » den and West 

unique “mechanical memory” actually “remembers” the standard forms of your Germany. Litera- 

letters and invoices, while the regular tabulator takes care of the jobs in-between: fuew from wearust 


- local agent or 
Atvidabergs, Stockholm, Sweden. 





FACIT Portable typewriter 
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PLASTICS 


A New Material 


NEW reinforced plastic material called “ Resnit” has 

been introduced by Leicester, Lovell and Co. In- 
tended for uses where the quantities involved are too large 
for economical hand production, it consists of a knitted 
cotton fabric in which a heat-setting phenolic resin is incor- 
porated, and can be shaped on a press basically similar to 
that used for forming sheet metal. The makers claim that the 
fabric used in Resnit is cheaper and easier to shape than the 
glass fibre cloths normally used, and that it will be some 30 
per cent cheaper than glass fibre/polyester laminates for 
quantities large enough to justify the tooling costs—say 
5,000 to 10,000 pieces a year. It is not so strong as glass 
fibre reinforced materials, but it could be made with glass 
fibre instead of cotton where strength is more important than 
cost. It is expected to find useful applications in general 
engineering, and where moderately large numbers of a light 
and corrosion-resistant product are needed. Tooling costs 
are lower than for sheet steel, and the cost of finished parts 
made of Resnit may be competitive with steel pressings. 


SHORTER NOTES 


ICI have announced that they will begin commercial 
production of polypropylene, which they will sell under 
the brand name “ Propathene ” beginning June ist. The 
company’s pilot plant at Wilton will be enlarged, and a 
new plant will be built there to bring capacity to around 
10,000 tons a'yeat. Polypropylene is a high-density poly- 
olefin plastic having superior properties in many respects 
to conventional polyethylene, and a wide range of potential 
new uses ; it is also produced under licence in Britain by 
Shell Ghemical Company, who have announced plans to 
have a full-scale plant on stream in 1961. 


* * * 


Steel : Fact and Fiction, produced by the British Iron 
and Steel Federation this week as a reply to Labour’s 
pamphlet supporting re-nationalisation‘of the industry, Steel 
and the Nation—Labour’s Plan, has little difficulty in nail- 
ing down with pretty hard facts most of the arguments worth 
answering in that wildly tendentious document. It has 
considerably more difficulty in finding anything new and 
interesting to say about the issue. Vital as the outcome of 
this argument will be to the steelmakers, it must be difficult 
for even them not to become rather bored with the 
content of it. 


* * * 


Applications by United Kingdom residents for foreign 
exchange for education or maintenance abroad may now be 
dealt with by authorised banks ; hitherto they have had to 
be referred to the Bank of England. An allowance may be 
granted of £700 for one full year at school and of £1,250 at 
university ; up to £50 a month, for not more than six 
months, may be approved for education “en famille” ; 
and an annual allowance of up to {£150 in North America 
and £75 elsewhere may be given for children going abroad 
for not less than one scholastic year under reciprocal “au 
pair ” arrangements. 
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Two further big foreign loans are expected shortly in 
Switzerland. The Danish Government is to raise 50 million 
Swiss francs, and the International Standard Electric Cor- 
poration of New York 60 million francs. This brings total 
foreign loans in Switzerland since the autumn above 500 
million francs. It has been reported from Luxemburg that 
the High Authority of the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity expects to raise a loan in Germany this year of 
150-200 million marks. 


* * * 


In an interim statement to shareholders, the chairman of 
A. C. Cossor, the Marquess of Exeter, announces that the 
company is to pay the dividend on the six per cent £1 pre- 
ference shares for the year to March 31st, thus making good 
the previous arrears for the six months to September 3oth 
1958, but that the question of paying an ordinary dividend 
must await the preparation of the full accounts. The sale 
of the radio and television subsidiary has placed the company 
on a profitable basis ; activities are being concentrated on 
the electronic engineering field. The precise figures of the 
sale of the radio and television subsidiary to Philips Elec- 
trical Ltd. cannot yet be ascertained ; these will no doubt be 
published when the results of the further reorganisation now 
proceeding are announced. 


x * x 


Crude oil production in the Consortium Agreement area 
of Iran reached a record level of 39.8 million tons in 1958, 
according to the Iranian Oil Operating Companies’ annual 
review of operation, published this week. This compares 
with 34.8 million tons in 1957 ; payments to Iran totalled 
£88.2 million in 1958, against £76.4 million in 1957. The 
two operating companies, the Iranian Oil Exploration and 
Producing Company and Iranian Oil Refining Company, 
operate in the Agreement area in southern Iran on behalf 


of the National Iranian Oil Company and the seventeen: 


foreign oil companies known as the Consortium. 


* * * 


Copper has fallen sharply this month. On Thursday cash 
metal closed in London at £230 a ton, a drop of nearly 
£20 since April Ist. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


Comments on pages 276, 277 and 280 on 
Bowater Paper British Timken 


Sears Holdings Rio Tinto 

Pressed Steel Cammell Laird 
Swan Hunter - Gallaher 

Unicorn Unit Trust Crosby Unit Trust 
Odhams Land Securities 


General Motors Esso Petroleum 
Trade Indemnity 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 


Stocks, prices, yields and security indices 
on page 278 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week's movements reported on page 280 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 28] 
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SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND & LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


HIGHEST EVER NEW BUSINESS 


RECORD COMPOUND ‘BONUSES 


MR F. H. N. WALKER ON SOCIETY’S IMPRESSIVE GROWTH 


The one hundred and forty-fifth Stated 
Annual Meeting of the Society was held in 
the Society’s Head Office, Edinburgh, on 
Tuesday, April 14, 1959. 


In the absence through illness of Mr 
F. H. N. Walker (Chairman of the Ordinary 
Court of Directors), Mr Alastair C. Blair, 
CVO, WS, presided. 


In moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, which were taken as read, Mr 
Blair submitted Mr Walker’s remarks as 
follows : 


New life assurance business in 1958 
exceeded £35 million, the largest ever 

reported for a single year and over £9 million 
more than in 1957—an increase exceeding 
one-third. New annuities were arranged for 
about £5} million per annum—nearly 25 per 
cent greater than in the previous year—and 
almost all relating to group and other pension 
schemes. 


These are indeed impressive figures which 
show a marked advance even on the record 
results we were able to report for the pre- 
vious year. It is therefore not surprising that 
the Revenue Account shows a premium 
income about £900,000 higher than in 1957 
and more than 60 per cent in excess of the 
figure of five years earlier. 


Income from investments is higher, not 
only in absolute terms owing to growth of 
our assets but also as a rate of earnings on 
our funds—{£6 4s. 10d. per cent as against 
£6 3s. 3d. per cent last year. It should be 
temembered that these rates would have been 
about 6s. higher had it not been for the trans- 
fer—to which I shall have occasion to refer 
later—of £5 million from inner reserves to 
the funds in 1955 to provide a special addi- 
tional intermediate bonus till the end of the 
quinquennium and a special vested bonus 
now. 


QUINQUENNIAL VALUATION 


I come now to the quinquennial valuation 
and distribution of surplus. 
ance funds, including the Capital Redemption 
Fund, were just over £115 million—about £12 
million greater than a year earlier and as 
much as £49 million in excess of the figure 
of five years ago, an increase of 74 per cent 
during the quinquennium. This is another 
measure of the growth of the Society and 
of the net savings we are attracting to life 
assurance with such benefit 'to the policy- 
holders and to the community. 


The liabilities under our large assurance 
and annuity business have been valued on 
the stringent bases set out in the report and 
@ special contingencies ne of £1,600,000 
has been made, Deducting the value of the 
liabilities and the contingencies reserve from 
the Life Assurance and Annuity Funds, a 
surplus is disclosed of over £13,800,000 in- 
tluding £692,000 brought in from the pre- 
vious quinquennium. 


Our total assur- . 


‘minimum of 


Out of this surplus the Directors have 
declared a compound reversionary bonus, i.e., 
a bonus calculated on the sum assured and 
existing vested bonus at December 31, 1958, 
and payable in the same event, at the rate of 
50s. per cent per annum—the highest rate 
of compound bonus ever allotted by the 
Society—on all ordinary with-profits policies 
in force on January 1, 1959. 


SPECIAL REVERSIONARY BONUS 


In addition there is a special reversionary 
bonus to with-profits policies which were 
in existence at December 31, 1955, on a 
with-profits basis and were still in force on 
January 1, 1959, on that basis. This special 
bonus is at the rate of 30s. per cent compound 
for each. year’s premium due on the partici- 
pating scale on or before December 31, 1955, 
with a maximum of £7 10s. per cent. It will 
be remembered that at the end of 1955 the 
Directors considered it only fair that the 
holders of with-profits policies then existing 
should receive some benefit from the capital 
profits arising from our holdings of ordinary 
shares in addition to such higher bonuses as 
might be allotted to all with-profits policy- 
holders in future on account of the increased 
income resulting from these holdings. They 
would have declared a special vested bonus 
then had the time been appropriate. This, 
however, would have involved a full valuation 
of assets and liabilities and, as only two 
years had elapsed since the previous valua- 
tion and distribution of surplus they decided 
instead to intimate their intention of declaring 
at the end of the quinquennium a special 
vested bonus on the lines I have indicated 
and to allow on claims and surrenders arising 
in the meantime under policies affected a 
special intermediate bonus at the same rates. 
Now that the quinquennium has ended they 
have carried out their intention. The sum 
of £5 million was transferred from reserves 
in 1955 to meet the estimated cost of the 
special bonus, and you will be interested to 
know that this sum has proved to be almost 
exactly the amount required to provide the 
special vested bonus and the special inter- 
mediate bonus in the meantime. The 
exceptionally large surplus of over 
£13,800,000, which I have mentioned, in- 
cludes the balance of that sum of £5 million 
which remained at December 31st last after 
providing for the special intermediate bonus 
in the meantime. 

The combined effect of the ordinary and 
special bonuses now declared is that the 
compound bonus for the quinquennium on 
ordinary with-profits policies ranged from a 
50s. per cent per annum to as 
much as 80s. per cent per annum for ordinary 
with-profits policies entitled to the full special 
bonus. 


That so many of our with-profits policy- 
holders—those who have held with-profits 
icies for eight years or more—will receive 
an addition of 20 per cent to sums assured 
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and previously existing vested bonus is an 
Outstanding result even on present-day 
standards. 


GROUP PENSION SCHEMES 


Our with-profits group pension policy- 
holders also share in the Society’s success, 
and we are pleased to be able to declare a 
bonus at the rate of 12s. 6d. per cent as set 
out in the Report of the Directors. This 
bonus is at a higher rate than we expected 
to declare when we launched our with-profits 
scheme in 1954 and augurs well for the 
future. 


With-profits group pension schemes now 
form a large and important part of our 
business, and we are confident that employers 
who have entrusted their pension arrange- 
ments to the Society should have every reason 
to feel that their decision was a wise one. 


You will naturally ask yourselves what the 
future is likely to hold. Well, the contingent 
intermediate bonus has been fixed for the 
time being at the rate of 50s. per cent per 
annum compound—the highest rate of 
ordinary compound intermediate bonus ever 
allowed by the Society—and, whatever may 
be the changing economic and financial con- 
ditions of the future, the Directors feel 
confident that the -Society will continue to 
give outstanding value for money to its 
members and maintain its leading position 
as a with-profits fife assurance office. 


The Directors’ report and the accounts as 
audited were adopted unanimously. 


WESLEY AN AND GENERAL 
‘ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


MOST SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The 118th Annual General Meeting was 
held on April 7, 1959, at Birmingham. Mr 
A. H. Sayer, MC, JP, the Society’s Chairman, 
said: I am pleased to be able to point out 
that the Society’s declared bonuses have in- 
creased in successive years from 32s. per £100 
sum assured to 36s. and now 40s. Similarly 
in the Industrial (Home Service) Assurance 
Department, where premiums are collected 
at the homes of policyholders, allocations for 
their benefit have been increased in succes- 
sive years from £110,000 to £160,000 and 
now to £180,000, so that Home Service policy 
holders may reasonably expect, in the years to 
come, larger additions to the contractual sums 
payable on death or maturity. A with-profits 
insurance policy responds to the effects of 
inflation to the advantage of the policyholder 
with a flexibility with which it is not always 
credited. 


The year’s operations during 1958 were 
favourable. The Assets increased over 
£1,300,000, which was invested to yield fav- 
ourable rates of interest. The gross rate of 
interest earned on the total funds was 
£5 Os. 6d., notwithstanding that the rate of 
mterest charged on over 6,000 House Pur- 
chase Loans has not been increased above the 
original rates of 4 per cent and 44 per cent. 
The total income at over £6 million showed 
an increase of over £250,000. 


The Valuation © Surpluses totalled 
£1,052,000 compared with {£973,000 at the 
actuarial valuation a year ago, and it has 
proved possible to increase the Bonus on 
Ordinary Department Policies. 


New business was buoyant during the year 
with increases in all Departments. Indeed 
from nearly all points of view the year 1958 
was one of the best ever experienced in the 
long history of the Society. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


THE BRADFORD DYERS’ 
ASSOCIATION LIMITED 


NEED FOR REORGANISATION 


MR JAMES EWING 


The sixty-first Annual General Meeting of 
The Bradford Dyers’ Association Limited 
was held on April 14th at the Midland Hotel, 
Bradford. 


Mr James Ewing (Chairman), who pre- 
sided, in the course of his speech said: 


The Company reached its 60th anniversary 
in December last, and I regret that in sub- 
mitting our 6lst Annual Report we are not 
in a position to lay before you much better 
figures. We have had two difficult years, and 
I have already given you reasons for the 
adverse results in my statement which accom- 
panied the Accounts. 


In 1958 output of cotton and man-made 
fibre cloths was at its lowest level since 1947. 
Imports were substantially bigger than in 
most years during the past decade and 
exports much less, and the balance for home 
consumption was not reduced to a degree 
likely to cause a shortage sufficient in itself 
to bring about a revival in demand. 


GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE 


In the statement accompanying the Audited 
Accounts I made reference to the existence 
of redurtdant capacity in all Sections. The 
Prime Minister at the Cotton Board Confer- 
ence in Harrogate last October indicated that 
if the industry would produce plans for 
reorganisation the Government would be 
willing to assist. If this means—which I 
believe it does—that the Government is pre- 
pared to assist financially in removing excess 
capacity, I hope all Sections of the industry 
will respond immediately and grasp this 
opportunity of reorganising the industry. 


It is the responsibility of the industry 
sectionally to produce plans which will meet 
their differing needs. At the same time it is 
equally impgrtant that the Government 
should reconsider its policy in ‘relation to 
the domestic textile industry. In my view we 
now have the opportunity to re-shape our 
industry, but if we fail to do so we can only 
expect a continuation of the slow and waste- 
ful erosion that has been going on for so 
long. 


POSITION IN USA 


The problems facing the USA textile 
industry are not unlike those of the United 
Kingdom. Measured from the base period 
of 1947-49, industrial production in the 
United States has gone up by 45 per cent, 
whereas during the same period the produc- 
tion of domestic textile mill products declined 
by 2 per cent. There was a modest decline 
in, the production of cotton fabrics, a 
relatively large decrease in the production 
of fabrics made from rayon and acetate 
fibres, and a very. substantial decline in 
the output of woollen and worsted goods. 
The only fabrics to show an increase are 
those made from the newer man-made fibres. 
A report has just been published by a special 
sub-committee of the US Senate Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce (Report 
No. 42 dated February 4, 1959). The report 
urges that “it would not be wise national 
policy to allow conditions in the domestic 
textile industry to continue to deteriorate . . . 
there can be no disagreement that it is 
imperative to national security for this Nation 


ON THE POSITION 


to maintain sufficient capacity to satisfy its 
military and civilian needs in the event of a 
national emergency.” 


This is a pertinent factor, which I consider 
our own Government should weigh very care- 
fully. There is a well-established precedent 
for the maintenance of a live and efficient 
textile industry in the United Kingdom for 
purposes of national security. In the case 
of the Dyestuffs Industry, after the first world 
war, when this country produced less than 
20 per cent of its dyestuff requirements, an 
Act was placed on the Statute Book—the 
Dyestuffs (Import Regulation) Act—and 
under the shelter of this Act a virile and 
progressive dyestuffs industry was established 
in the United Kingdom. This enabled the 
British makers to produce the whole of the 
country’s requirements in the more exacting 
period of the second world war and to obtain 
a commanding position in overseas markets. 
That Act was placed on the Statute Book 
because of National Security. 


BEIDA DYERS SAE, EGYPT 


There is little I can add to the statement 
which accompanied. the Directors’ Report. 
The mechanics for settlement of the claims 
will doubtless be proceeding in the normal 
way, but we have not-yet been put in touch 
with the accredited body for dealing with 
the detailed settlements. We cannot see that 
there should be any delay in effecting settle- 
ment of our sequestrated assets, which 
comprise balances in the National Bank 
of Egypt and Bank Mist, Cairo, aggregating 
£E1,099,560. A settlement of our Egyptian 
property claim, embracing our holdings in 
Beida Dyers SAE, should be facilitated 
inasmuch as our main claim comprises our 
holding of 54,240 shares which are quoted 
on the Egyptian Stock Exchange. This 
claim will be met out of the amount of 
£27,500,000 which the Government of. the 
United Arab Republic has agreed to provide 
in full settlement of all claims for Egyptianised 
property. We should have welcomed an 
opportunity to continue to hold this invest- 
ment, because of our long term know-how 
agreement with the Company, but in arriving 
at the settlement we were not consulted. 


Our claim has been based on the Stock 
Exchange value at the date when the shares 
were sequestrated and later Egyptianised, and 
so far as we can ascertain the Stock Exchange 
value of the shares has increased since that 
date. The total amount provided for the 
settlement of such claims strikes us as being 
far short of what will be required. We were, 
therefore, glad to learn that the Government, 
as expressed by the Prime Minister during 
the recent debate in the House, does not 
exclude the possibility of a further contri- 
bution from public funds to ensure a fair 
settlement. We wish to add that we have full 
confidence in the Foreign Office negotiators 
who are looking after our interests: in this 
unfortunate and unprecedented affair. 


DIVERSIFICATION OF ACTIVITIES 


Because of restricted scope for investment 
in textiles owing to the continued shrinking 
im volume during the past decade, your 
Company had surplus funds available and, in 
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keeping with this general trend, after careful 
analysis it invested in several smaller com. 
panies, of which I have furnished full details 
in my previous addresses. The amounts 
invested in Bradford Dyeing Association 
(USA), Dominion Dyeing & Printing Com. 
pany (Canada), Davies Coop & Company 
Limitéd (Australia), and Beida Dyers SAR 
(Egypt) aggregate £2,073,064, whereas our 
investments in Companies in the United 
Kingdom, most of which are in fields outside 
textiles, amount to £612,447 apart from sums 
on loan amounting to £630,650. 


It is not our intention to spread our activi: 
ties in fields that are too diversified unless 
we can acquire the skill in management to 
make such enterprises show an adequate 
return on the amounts invested. We give 
this information because we understand that 
some of the big investment companies are 
somewhat sceptical of companies diversify- 
ing in fields outside their own particular 
experience. In any broadening of our base 
of operations your Board has full regard to 
the Company’s financial position, not only in 
making the original purchase, but in fore- 
seeing likely demands for development. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 


TWINING CROSFIELD 
& CO. 


CAPITAL AND SCRIP ISSUE 
PROPOSALS APPROVED 


The Forty-second Annual General Meeting : 


of Twining Crosfield & Co. Limited was 
held on April 16th, Mr H. W. Backhouse, 
chairman and managing director, presiding. 


The following is'an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: Our good results are due to 
a considerable extent to the fact that the Tea 
Markets have on the whole been favourable 
to Distributors during 1958. 


The Coffee Market has-been easier for 
most grades throughout 1958 and the reduc- 
tion in the cost has been passed on to the 
consumer whenever possible. 


The Group Profit for the year amounted 
to £138,860 which compares with £106,999 
for 1957. We propose an increase in the 
Ordinary Dividend from 18 per cent for the 
year to 21 per cent. 


We are proposing the issue of bonus shares 
in .order to bring the issued capital of the 
Company more into line with the capital 
actually employed. 


We are also proposing an increase in the 
authorised capital to £700,000. There is no 
intention at present of issuing this increased 
amount but we have found in the past that it 
is useful to have unissued capital for the 
purpose of acquiring other businesses as 
opportunities arise, 


Although there is nothing that appears 
imminent, we can visualise circumstances in 
which it would be desirable to. introduce 
more permanent capital into the business. 
This could take the form of a “ rights ” issue 
to existing shareholders. 


Competition is as strong as ever. The 
current year has begun well and we are better 
equipped than we were a year ago to cope 
with the changing pattern of the trade. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
At a subsequent extraordinary general 


meeting resolutions were passed sub-dividing | 


the 10s. Ordinary Shares into shares of 5s 
each, and increasing the capital to £700,000: 
The proposed issue to shareholders of one 
new 5s. Ordinary Share for every two 5s. 
Ordinary Shares held was also approved. 
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COMPANY, MEETING REPORTS 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


RECORD NEW BUSINESS 


The Annual Meeting of the National 
Provident Institution for Mutual Life 
Assurance will be held on April 21st in 
London. The following are extracts from 
the address which will be submitted by the 
chairman, Mr L. E. D. Bevan: 

One hundred years ago 95 per cent of our 
new business was represented by whole life 
assurance, and the vast development of life 
assurance over the intervening years, and 
particularly during the present century, has 
resulted from the increasing popularity of 
the endowment assurance. This type of 
policy is an ideal way of saving for many 
purposes—for covering the repayment of a 
house purchase loan, for children’s education, 
for investment, and so on. Another develop- 
ment’ is in the use of endowment assurance 
for the specific purpose of making provision 
for retirement by the inclusion of an option 
to take the proceeds of the policy in the form 
of an annuity, and many pension schemes 
have been arranged on this basis—combining 
life cover during the working years with a 
suitable pension on retirement. 


A good many employers have preferred 
to base their pension arrangements on 
deferred annuities instead of endowment 
assurances, but until recently the Institution 
only offered these contracts on a non- 
participating basis. Since 1956, however, 
we have been prepared to issue deferred 
annuities on a with-profit basis for the self- 
employed and others who are not in pension- 
able employment, and we have received a 
substantial number of proposals from those 
of them who wish to take advantage of the 
tax concessions now available. The rate of 
bonus declared on these policies at our last 
valuation—the first after this class was intro- 
duced—has undoubtedly established the In- 
stitution as an office which must be considered 
by all interested in this provision. 


WITH-PROFIT PENSION SCHEMES 


That brings me to an important new de- 
velopment in the classes of policy we are 
able to offer to the public. In 1956, you 
will remember, the income tax law was 
altered so that premiums paid to life offices 
for pensions, under schemes approved by 
the revenue under the Income Tax Act, 1952, 
section 379, could be accumulated at interest 
without deduction of tax. Since then we 
have been applying our efforts towards the 
Preparation of a new type of policy which 
wouki make available, not only the advan- 
tages flowing from the Finance Act, 1956, 
but also the benefit of participation in the 
profits of the Institution. I am very glad 
to tell you now that we have recently been 
able to introduce a policy which has all these 
advantages. Bonuses will be allotted to these 
contracts in the form of a reduction in the 
Premiums which would otherwise be payable 
during the currency of the contract. Our 
tcheme has also been designed so that it 
will be simple and flexible to operate: I 
am sure those virtues will be most valuable 
when we come face to face with the new 
State graduated pensions. We believe we 
have produced a policy which is the most 
up-to-date in all respects, and I commend 
& to any employer who has not yet made 
tuslactory provision for the retirement of 
his staff. 

Moreover in a mutual office like the Insti- 


tution such contracts are very attractive, since 
the holders of with-profit contracts are 
entitled to the whole of the profits available 
for distribution according to their respective 
rights. There are no shareholders to claim 
any share in those profits, and the record of 
this Institution for excellent bonuses is well 
known. Our pensions department is ready 
at all times to give the benefit of our experi- 
ence and knowledge in arranging a scheme 
to suit individual requirements. 


INTEREST YIELD 


Our investment policy has continued to 
yield satisfactory results. During 1958 we 
took advantage of the favourable terms on 
which British Government and fixed interest 
stocks generally could be bought to put the 
greater part of our new money into such 
investments, our equity portfolio remaining 
at about 30 per cent of the total. 


Our funds are at present increasing at a 
rate of about 10 per cent per annum ; while 
for several years the average return which 
we have been able to obtain on new invest- 
ments has been less than the high rate of 
interest earned on the existing fund. Never- 
theless, up to 1957, the overall yield continued 
to rise due to increasing income from the 
existing investments, particularly the Ordinary 
share portfolio. The overall yield could not 
be expected to continue to rise indefinitely 
and in 1958 there was a small reduction, 
although the current level of nearly 7 per 
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cent is still very satisfactory. The strength 
of our financial position remains very great 
and at the end of 1958 the market value of 
our assets as a whole was substantially in 
excess of the figure at which they stand in 
the balance-sheet. 


INTERIM BONUS RATES 


The rates of bonus declared at the distri- 
bution of profits at the end of 1957 resulted 
in general satisfaction among our members, 
and we received many congratulations. I 
explained a year ago that we were then able 
to include in our declaration a special rate 
of bonus as a result of the success which had 
attended our investment policy, and added 
a warning that we must not assume that the 
rate of interest earned would continue at so 
high a level. 


GROWTH OF BUSINESS 


Life assurance represents saving, and 
saving is a counter to inflation. The new 
annual premiums of £360,000 on our business 
last year are a valuable contribution to the 
nation’s savings, and our total annual 
premiums of over £3,200,000 from old and 
new business, apart from sums received by 
way of single premiums, show further 
growth. 


The growth of our business continues 
steadily, and I am glad to say that a pro- 
nounced increase in the amount of personal 
policies taken out by individual members 
forms the mainstay of this growth. Five years 
ago I reported that our funds had just passed 
the £20 million mark. Now we have com- 
fortably passed the £30 million milestone. 
Nearly every year brings a fresh record in 
the amount of new business and the growing 
total of business naturally affects all branches 
of our work. 











BENTALLS 


LIMITED 


AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES 
EALING BROADWAY, W.5. WORTHING, SUSSEX. 


CAPITAL: ISSUED AND FULLY PAID: 








54% Preference Stock idee? alg caw, ak <a S agmete ea £102,450 
5,000,000 Ordinary Stock Units of 2s. each alee) a £500,000 
YEAR TO | 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
JANUARY 3ist £ £ £ £ £ £ 
| } 
[ 
Group Trading Profits | 419,834 | 484,301 | 531,353 | 562,867 | 626,003 | 665,075 
| 
Net Profit after Tax... | 139,287 | 174,247 | 204,852 | 192,379 | 206,695 228,321 


Addition to Reserves... 25,000*| 95,200 
Gross Dividend per 


Ordinary Stock Unit 2s. 


Net Dividend on 
Ordinary Stock 


Unappropriated Profit 
Carried Fofward ... 


6d.t 


55,000 | 71,875 


294,561 | 298,509 


Price of Ordinary 


Stock Units... 37/6d. 12/6d. 


100,000 | 80,000 120,000 


64d. 7d. . 8d. 


77,865 | 83,854 | 83,854 95,833 


319,131 | 322,961 | 332,562 | 341,810 


10/744. | - 11/3d. 11/6d. 17s. 


* In 1953-1954, £50,000 was written off 


t In 1954-1955, reserves were capitalised and four 





Goodwill. 
Ordinary Stock Units were issued for every one. 
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BANCA COMMERCIALE ITALIANA 


HEAD OFFICE — MILAN 
London Representative Office : 21, Birchin Lane, E.C.3 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1958 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock ..... L. 2,450,000,000 
Reserves: ......... »» 4,000,000,000 


Undivided Profits.. ,, 921,655 
Net Profits, 1958 .. ,, 1,120,163,618 


SOND ai bsckscsvawetesedecs 
Cheques outstanding .............. 
Liability on Acceptances........... 
Liability on Confirmed Credits ..... 
Liability on Guarantees 
Bills for Collection................ 
Unearned Discount ... 3.0 cece ie ecs 
Profits Brought Forward........... 


eeerereeresee 


Other Liabilities ..............+.+. 
Depositors of Securities 


L.1,516,500,098,696 





ASSETS 
ES eer err Tee re L. 30,346,252,412 
AS Cement OE «os on vk Sc vecciios »  79,980,188,474 
Government Securities and Securities 
guaranteed by the State.......... » 208,470,022,580 
L. 7,571,085,273 Bonds and Shares................. a 2,501,281,390 
», 853,602,995,556 Participations in Affiliated Foreign 
»  24,173,027,333 PLS hid «cid whe. chagnai'e Ratatat cia * 154,646,925 
Bs 7,422,881,111 Participation in Banca di Credito 
»  25,789,995,302 ED iia 6 Eide kame ate Bed so 1,083,250,000 
»  78,926,778,093 Advances and Current Accounts.... ,, 392,196,051,540 
»  23,448,738,971 ee RI ik oc 5 ok ie CS KS wee » 197,935,692,803 
si 1,850,583,122 Conmtango Loans... . 2... cccccccse me 6,039,618,534 
af 82,367,604 Customers’ Liability for Acceptances ,, 7,422,881,111 
Customers’ Liability for Confirmed 
lla RR RRR RIE »  25,789,995,302 
Customers’ Liability for Guarantees ,, 78,926,778,093 
Bank Buildings and Other Real 
Pathak h66s icved sc advetven _ 160,337,000 
we Furniture and Fixtures............. a 1 
L.1,022,868,452,365 a 
o 8,138,543,800 L.1,031,006,996, 165 
» 485,493,102,531 Securities on Deposit.............. » ~485,493,102,531 


L.1,516,500,098,696 








CLERICAL, MEDICAL AND 
GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


INTERMEDIATE BONUS INCREASED 
TO 55s. od.% 


The One Hundred and Thirty-fifth 
Annual General Meeting of the Clerical, 
Medical and General Life Assurance Society 
was held on April 15th at the Society’s Chief 
Office, 15, St James’s Square, London, S.W.1. 


Sir John Hathorn Hall, GCMG, DSO, 
OBE, MC, the chairman, "presided ‘and, in 

moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said: 


The business of life assurance was trans- 
acted, during 1958, against a background of 
increasingly keen competition and of changing 
financial conditions which served to illustrate 
the strength and resilience of our organisation 
for, once again, the Society successfully 
showed its ability to maintain the steady pro- 
gress that we have now come to expect. To 
our policyholders the most . satisfactory 
evidence of the Society’s success will. 
no doubt, be the increase in the rate of Inter- 
mediate Bonus payable on claims and maturi- 
ties, and to this I shall refer in more detail 
later. 


NEW BUSINESS 


The new sums assured in 1958, after 
deduction of reassurances, amounted to a 
record figure of £11,018,000, representing an 
increase of some 9 per cent over the compar- 
able figure for the previous vear. In addition, 
new deferred annuities for a total of £490,000 


were underwritten by means of our Pension 
Contracts. This compares with the previous 
year’s rather larger figure of £564,000, and I 
shall have something to say later regarding 
the influence on this class of business of 
public doubt as to the Government’s precise 
intentions regarding state pensions. 


CLAIMS 


The claims by death at £682,000 showed 
an increase of £157,000 over the previous 
year, but remained well within the provision 
made for them in our reserves. The continued 
growth in the sums we have at risk must 
naturally lead to an increase in the claims by 
death, although this increase is subject to 
yearly fluctuations. 


INVESTMENTS 


The recovery in market values of securi- 
ties during 1958 increased, very substantially, 
the margin of value of our assets over the 
figures at which they appear in the balance 
sheet. To the extent to which this recovery 
was due to a fall in the general level of 
interest rates, the terms for new investment 
became less favourable ; but we were able in 
the course of the year to make substantial 
long-term investments while the higher rates 
were still ruling. Our considerable holdings 
of equities are proving particularly profitable, 
and have made an important contribution to 
the year’s interest income. The gross yield 
on our Life Assurance Fund for 1958 was 
£6 6s. 4d. per cent, and the corresponding 
net yield £4 12s. 7d. per cent. 


INCREASED RATE OF INTERMEDIATE 
BONUS 


Our next full actuarial investigation and 
bonus distribution are not due until early in 





1961, but the continuance of high interest 
carnings justifies, in the opinion of the Board, 
an immediate increase in the rate of Inter- 
mediate Bonus, payable on claims and 
maturities under with-profit policies, in re- 
spect of premiums due and paid since 
December 31, 1955. 


Accordingly, in respect of claims and 
maturities arising from such policies on and 
after to-day we are increasing the rates of 
Intermediate Bonus by one-tenth. For 
policies in the current series, this means that 
the new rate will be 55s. Od. per cent of the 
sum assured for each annual premium in 
respect of which it is paid. 


PROGRESS OF FUNDS 


The combined Life Assurance and 
Annuity Funds increased by nearly £2} mil- 
lion to £32,431,000. This increase of just 
over 8 per cent presents, perhaps, the best 
measure of the Society’s progress, and of 
the extent to which we have contributed to 
the application of savings to investment. 


STATE PENSIONS 


It would not have been surprising iff 
uncertainty over changes in State Pensions 
had held up the institution of new staff pen- 
sion schemes, in spite of the Government’s 
expressed view that private schemes are 4 
national asset and that their expansion is 10 
be encouraged. Natural anxiety on this sub- 
ject was probably in large measure 
responsible for the slightly reduced total of 
new business secured under this head. I am 
however happy to say that, in addition to 
the business that actually passed through our 
books in 1958, the Society had at the end 
of the year a substantial volume of pension 
business impending. 
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Employers who have schemes in force or 
who contemplate the institution of new 
schemes, will naturally look to us for advice 
on the difficult problems presented by the 
new legislation and particularly on the ques- 
tion of whether or not to “contract out.” 
We are very willing to advise to the best of 
our ability on the highly complex questions 
involved, and to indicate the precise poimts 
upon which a decision will have to be taken 
and the factors which, in our opinion, should 
influence that decision. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





VOSPER LIMITED 


(Shipbuilders and Engineers) 


MR OWEN R. GUARD’S 
REVIEW 


The twenty-second annual general meeting 
of Yosper Limited will be held on April 22nd 
at Portsmouth. 


In the course of his circulated statement, 
the chairman,. Mr. Owen R. Guard, dealing 
with the financial results said that they had 
earned a net profit of £93,878 during the 16 
months under review compared with £64,181 
for the 12 months ended August 31, 1957. 
The final dividend of 12} per cent made a 
total distribution of. 20 per cent for the 
extended period which -was at a rate equiva- 
lent to the 15 per cent paid for the previous 
12: months 


Referring to the very remarkable perfor- 
mance results from the initial running of the 
BRAVE class of Fast Patrol Boat, an entirely 
new class of small Warship for which they 
were awarded a contract for the design and 
construction of two such craft by the 
Admiralty, Mr Guard said that on the second 
day of trial running 51 knots was exceeded 
over the measured mile, which as far as they 
were aware, was the highest speed ever 
recorded for craft of that type and size. They 
had very great hopes that the good work 
touched upon would yield orders from 
abroad from where there was considerable 
interest. 

Since his last statement to them they had 
completed what was acknowledged by the 
Shell Company to be a very successful and 
outstanding design of high-speed craft for 
passenger carrying in their oil fields in 
Maracaibo. From this work they looked 
forward to the possibility of further 
orders. 


Their order book for the Vosper Roll 
Damping Fin Development showed a very 
considerable growth in the popularity of that 
equipment and the indications were that that 
growth was still taking place. 


_In their Research and Development Sec- 
ton, in which was incorporated the Elec- 
tonics Department, they had _ received 
interesting work from various Atomic Energy 
Authorities. 


The chairman pointed out that in their 
mam line of business, which was the con- 
struction of small craft generally, they were 
not as fully occupied as was desirable. It 
was their constant endeavour to find new 
markets, but in common with a large 
number of other firms, they were finding it 

ult to maintain the volume of orders 


to which they had been accustomed in 
recent years, 


_Mr Guard concluded: We expect this 
Situation to be restored when the full merits 
of the BRAVE class of Fast Patrol Baat 


and-. other similar types come to be 
appreciated, swas4 
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LEGAL AND GENERAL ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY LIMITED 


TOTAL PREMIUM INCOME INCREASED BY 
MORE THAN £5,500,000 


_ VISCOUNT HARCOURT ON NEW TRIENNIAL VALUATIONS 


eral Assurance Society Limited will be held 
on May 6th at Aldwych House, Aldwych, 
London. 5 

The following is an extract from the cir- 
culated statement by the Right Honourable 
Viscount Harcourt, KCMG, OBE, DL, the 
chairman : 


REPORT AND ACCOUNTS FOR 1958 


. In submitting to you the report and 
accounts there is one important: matter, 
already announced, which calls for special 
mention. In the past, a full valuation of the 
assets and liabilities of the Society, includ- 
ing an actuarial investigation of the life 
assurance and annuity fund, has been carried 
out once every five years. With the growth 
of the Society’s business, however, it is 
thought that a shorter period between valua- 
tions is desirable, and it has accordingly 
been decided that a valuation shall be made 
every three years instead of every five years. 
The first of such triennial valuations will be 
made as at December 31, 1959. 


LIFE ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY FUND 


Record new life and annuity business 
figures were again achieved by the Society 
in 1958. The total new life sums assured 
amounted to £183,889,659 after deduction of 
the amounts re-assured with other offices. 
If this figure is compared with the corre- 
sponding total for 1957 of £143,868,799 it 
will be seen that there was an increase last 
year of 28 per cent. 

The premium income in respect of all life 
and annuity business on the books of the 
Society amounted during 1958 to £44,656,270, 
including £2,232,144 as consideration for 
immediate annuities. The total premium 
income for all classes of business written by 
the Society amounted to £51,200,195, com- 
pared with a figure of £45,657,466 in 1957. 
I should like to draw your special attention 
to the last two figures which I have quoted, 
from which you will see that there has been 
an increase of £5,542,729 in the total 
premium income of the Society. 


MORTALITY 


Each year we investigate the mortality 
experience of both the life assurance and 


annuity sections of our business and we have. 


done so as usual for the past year. Once 
again the experience has been very satis- 
factory in the case of life assurance and 
it has also been favourable in respect of 
annuities. 


RATE OF INTEREST 


The life assurance and annuity fund, ex- 
cluding the amount invested in the purchase 
of reversionary interests, earned in 1958 a 
gross rate of interest of £5 3s. 1ld. per cent 
compared with £5 2s. 9d. per cent m_ 1957. 
After deduction of tax, the net rate of 
interest for 1958 was £4 10s. 4d. per cent 
compared with £4 9s. 1ld. per cent in the 
previous year. .; -. 


EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT 


The world-wide expenses of management 
of ‘the life assurance and annuity business, 
including commission, amounted in 1958 to 
11.77 per cent of the premiums received, ex- 
cluding from the latter figure, however, the 
considerations paid. for immediate annuity 
contracts. This is an increase on the corre- 
sponding figure of 11.38 per cent in 1957 but 
is still very moderate. 


FIRE INSURANCE ACCOUNT 


The net premium income increased by 
£202,793 to £2,748,766, 

After provision for unexpired liabilities 
there was an underwriting surplus of 
£199,667 which has been transferred to profit 
and loss account. There is retained in the 
account an amount of £465,150 which is addi- 
tional to normal reserves. The total fire fund 
at the end of 1958 was £1,564,657. 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE ACCOUNT 


The net premium income increased by 
£319,613 to £2,487,321. 


After provision for unexpired liabilities 
there was an underwriting surplus of 
£120,908 which has been transferred to the 
profit and loss account. There is retained 
in the account an amount of £268,758 which 
is additional to normal reserves. The total 
accident fund at the end of 1958 was 
£1,849,731. 


MARINE ACCOUNT 


The marine account has not entirely 
escaped the difficulties with which this class 
of business has been beset in recent years. 
The underwriting year, 1955, now closed, has 
resulted in a negligible loss, as was antici- 
pated when reporting at the end of last year. 


The uncertain conditions in marine insur- 
ance have led our underwriting agents to 
pursue a conservative policy of acceptance 
which has naturally led to a restriction of 
premium income, which amounts | this 
ae £813,631 compared with £939,930 
in : 


This conservative policy, coupled with light 
early claims in the four-year settlement period 
which commenced with 1958, has increased 
the ratio which the fund bears to premium 
income from 127 per cent to 148 per cent. 
The amount of the fund, however, has re- 
mained almost unaltered at £1,205,004 after 
provision for taxation. 


ASSETS 


The total assets of the Society increased 
during the year by £36,762,000 and now 
amount to the sum of £355,768,000. 


So far as the life department balance-sheet 
is concerned, it will be seen that the assets 
are represented as to £152,294,000 by 
Stock . Ex investments, as to 
£90,809,000 by freehold and leasehold pro- 
perties ,includimg rent charges and ground 
rents, and as to £71,466,000 by mortgages and 
other ,loans., : 
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’ PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


It will be seen from the profit and loss 
account that, to the balance of £1,564,762 
brought forward from the previous year, there 
has been added £375,809 in interest and 
dividends as well as £320,575 in transfers 
from the fire and accident insurance accounts. 


Finally, I am sure that, at the end of a 
review of such a successful and eventful year 
for the Society, every shareholder and policy- 
holder will wish to be associated with me in 
expressing our thanks and gratitude to the 
management and staff of the Society through- 
out the world for the magnificent work which 
they have done. 


GRESHAM LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
LIMITED 


RECORD INCOME 


The One Hundred and Tenth Annual 
General Meeting of the Gresham Life 
Assurance Society Limited was held on April 
9th at 188 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


The Right Honourable Viscount Harcourt, 
KCMG, OBE, DL, the chairman, said in the 
course of his speech: 


DIRECTORS 


Certain changes in the composition of the 
board of directors since our meeting a year 
ago are mentioned in the report, and I must 
take advantage of this meeting, the first at 
which I address you as your chairman (to 
which office my colleagues did me the honour 
of electing me as from July Ist last), to pay 
tribute to my predecessor, the Honourable 
W. B. L. Barrington. Mr Barrington became 
chairman in 1934, and your Society has had 
the benefit of his guiding hand for close on a 
quarter of a century. The strength of the 
Society’s position today is due in large 
measure to Mr Barrington’s great experience 
and his close personal interest in all matters 
concerning its progress and its welfare. At 
the same time he has built up for himself an 
enormous fund of respect and affection 
on the part of all who have had the 
privilege of serving under him. We are indeed 
fortunate that Mr Barrington has agreed 
to continue as a member of the board, not- 
withstanding his relinquishment of the chair- 
manship. 


We welcomed the appointment during the 
year of two new directors, Mr P. R. Cahill, 
OBE, and Mr Gordon Richardson. I am 
sure you will join me in wishing Mr Cahill 
well in the discharge of his added. responsi- 
bilities as managing director in succession to 
Mr G. W. Bridge, FCII, who retired from 
that position on September 30th last and, 
I am glad to say, was thereupon elected 
deputy chairman. 


INCOME 


The Society’s premium income in 1958, 
net of reassurances, amounted to £3,881,781 ; 
the total income from all sources, including 
consideration for annuities, for the first time 
in our history exceeded £5,000,000. After 
deducting income tax a net rate of interest 
of £4 15s. 5d. per cent was realised in respect 
of the life assurance and annuity fund, an 
increase of 7s. 9d. per cent compared with 
1957, and I know you will, with me, welcome 
this improvement. 

As a result of the year’s operations the 
life assurance and annuity fund increased by 
nearly two and a quarter million pounds 


. exceeds £1 million. 
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wich I comer 0 be mow wtsteocy. = BROWN BROTHERS 
LIMITED 


NEW BUSINESS 
In the United Kingdom, the new sume ANOTHER YEAR OF PROGRESS 
AND EXPANSION 


assured of £8,591,626, after deducting re- 

assurances, represented a small increase over 

the previous record figures attained in 1956. The sixty-second Annual General Meeting 
Our foreign branches, particularly in of Brown Brothers Limited was held at the 

France and the Near East, have had to Great Eastern Hotel, Liverpool Street, EC2, 

operate under difficult conditions throughout on Wednesday, April 15, 1959. 

the year. and it is not surprising to find a Sir Richard CBE 

diminution in the volume of new business Cine we iaed rhe nate . 

oes. i. seems right that we should extract from his circulated statement: 

acknowledge these difficulties, and at the 1 10, nicased to report for the fifth con- 


same time express our confidence in the secutive year that the sales of the Company 


ability of our representatives overseas to meet : cae as 
ead evecee carey de enian ae have exceeded those of 


aaseateteasiien suites The trading profit of the grou 
NT or year 1958 amounts to £1,136,397 
The encouraging ies presented by the for the previous year). 
accounts owes a great to the work of the The net profit of the group, after chargi 
manager and secretary, Mr W. H. Chapman, taxation, is £397,791 (£379,672). “= 


and I am very glad to be able to express our : 
thanks to him, to his colleagues at head Office, 5 te Sone a8 r rofit LA 504 pos 
cannons staff throughout the Society's a net profit for the year of £333,287 
The ceili and accounts were adopted £309,37") Ten eee a 
s 
unanimously oe the other eetere iene Saas account of the Parent 
ving been transacted the proceedings ter- It i 
; Z hanl is recommended that £150,000 (same 
minated with a vote of s to the should be transferred to General vcore , 


chairman. 

The Directors propose a final payment of 
114 per cent, less tax, on the Issued Ordinary 
Capital, which with the interim distribution 
of 34 per cent, less tax, already made, makes 
a total of 15 per cent, less tax, for the year 
(12¢ ‘ei cent, less tax, in respect of the year 


for the 
1,103,359 


NATION LIFE AND 
GENERAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


The thirty-fourth annual ordinary general 
meeting of Nation Life and 1 Assur- 
ance Company Limited was held on April 
10th at Teddington, Mr H. Cox (the chair- commercial vehicles on our roads must inevit- 


man) presiding. ably bring an increasing replacement market. 
_The following is an extract from his We have developed within our Motor Depatt- 
circulated statement: ments at our Branches throughout the 


The Income of the Company has increased Country specialised sections dealing with 
by £14,000, which is an increase above our ™Otor accessories, replacement components, 
average. The Life Funds have increased by Paint and refinishing processes, tyres, garage 
£65,000, and our Industrial Life Fund now ¢@Uipment and tools. Specially trained per- 

sonnel are in charge of these departments 
and technical representatives are available. 


In the cycle section there has been a small 
decrease in sales during the year, but results 
are considered satisfactory in view of the 
general recession in the Cycle trade. Sales 
of complete bicycles are still running at 4 
relatively low level. Specialised stocks of 
motor cycle and motorised bicycle com- 
ponents are available and continued progress 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


The increase in the number of cars and 


Our Subsidiary Company, TAMAS, has 
expanded its Sales by 55 per cent during 
1958. A maiden Dividend is being declared 
on the TAMAS Shares. 


The Company’s Income for 1958 totalled 
over £350,000, and the Premium 
from our two Life Branches amounted to 
£293,423, showing an increase of nearly 
va is the year. eis has been made in this field, 
_ The Interest Income, whic ws am In the early months of the year radio and 
£55,300 = aa £3,000, amounts to over television sales showed a considerable decline 
, or the year. when compared with the very high rates of 
There has been an increase in New Busi- sales achieved in earlier years as new tele- 
ness production. In the Industrial and vision stations were opened. The relaxation 
Ordinary Branches, the number of policies of Hire Purchase controls, however, gave 4 
and New Sums Assured show increases over much needed tonic to this Industry and ouf 
last year. sales in the last few months of the year were 


The Com ha nd. inary "unning at a very high level. Our Electrical 
Life Ronucks Guriial ee cet ene re departments have continued to make remark- 
all types of Life Assurance Policies in addi- ble progress, demand having been stim 
tion to Retirement Annuity policies. lated not only by the relaxation of Hir 


: Purchase controls: but a duction in 
The Directors have recommended a final Purchase Tax = ee domestic 
Dividend of 6d. per 5s. Stock Unit, free of appliances. 
tax, making a total Dividend of 9d. per 5s ; : be 
Stock Unit, free of tax, for the year ending _ Another satisfactory year’s trading can 
December 31, 1958, as compared with 8d. per from our manufacturing subsidiat 
5s. Stock Unit for 1957. Directors Brown Brothers (Aircraft) Limited. 
further recommend that the payment of an As will be seen from the Directors’ Repot 
Interim Dividend of 3d. per 58. Stock Unit, your Directors have elected Mr J. 7 
free of tax, be made for the year ended sterton, our Managing Director, ® 

. Deputy Chairman. 


December 31, 1959. 
The report was adopted. The report was adopted. 
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THE MONOTYPE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


VERY SATISFACTORY RESULTS 









The fifty-first annual general meeting of 

The tena Corporation Limited was held 

April iach in London. 

Brigadier Sir George Harvie-Watt, Bart, 

QC, MP (the chairman), — and, 
course of his speech, said 


glad to report that the Trading 
the highest for seven years. This 
to increased sales in our export 
datiy (© ton tnsiasis ieee 
been made in all sections of the 
improve efficiency. 

g the latter part of the year there 
t falling off in orders. The net 
ra eel tenes elenes kt tees 
than at the end of the previous year. 
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ging Since the end of the financial year, however, 
orders have shown an improvement. 
een The Group Trading Balance amounted to 
ving £590,510 compared with £452,907 in the 
287 preceding year. The net profit, subject to 
and tution was {£486,3 compared with 
rent £338,623, an improvement of 43 per cent. 
All companies in the Group contributed to 
ame) this result. Taxation takes £270,785 of this 
2 wm, leaving a balance of £215,565, an 
at of increase of £93,021 on the previous year. 
inary The disposable balance amounts to 
ution £305,376. In view of the improved results 
nakes for the year, your Board feel justified in 
year declaring a final dividend of 4 per cent on 
year the increased capital of £2 million, making 
a total dividend for the year of 8 per cent, 
compared with 9 per cent on the capital of 
{1,500,000 for last year. 

Our financial position is satisfactory, Net 
so Current Assets, after taking into consi 
nevi: tion Minority Interests and Future Taxation, 
sarket, amount to £1,738,739. In common with 
epatt- other companies, we are conscious all the 
+ the time of the heavy liability for future taxation 

with which has to be met out of our liquid 
nents, resources. These, however, have improved 
garage during the year and amount to £542,329, an 
d per- increase of £146,529 on the previous year. 
uments Turnover has increased in the export 
ailable. markets, particularly in Australia. Our 
» small Australian subsidiary, in which we are 
results associated with Seligson and Clare Limited, 
of. the ls to be congratulated on the excellent results 

Sales achieved in the second full year of our 
g at a working arrangement. Turnover has been 
xcks of fe tmost doubled. Our turnover in India, 
. com: Me Which is severely restricted by Import 
progress g, has somewhat improved. 

In the Middle East improving prospects 
dio and i Wflered a temporary setback as a result of 
decline iy the revolution which took place in Iraq. 
rates of were supplied, however, to 
w tee fe Kuwait, Jordan and Syria. In Nepal and 
Jaxation Cambodia, “ Monotype” machines were 
“gave a for the first time. 
and our As regards the Home market, taking into 
ear wert Hj Mcount the restrictions on credit which were 
jjectrical Ji only lifted in the autumn of 1958, and the 
remark- u oe of printing, business done 
1 stimu ¢ year was reasonably satisfactory. 
of ie so far this year are encouraging. 
enmk In the Continental market we have con- 

wlidated our position, particularly in Ger- 

many, both West and East, and other Eastern 
g can be countries. For the first six months 
ibsidiaty, HH of the current year, our turnover is running 

“ a slightly higher level than that of the 
» Report, HH “Me period last year. We regard this as 
. J. tT y, and given more stable conditions 
ctor, # 


We have every confidence in our ability to 
increase our share of world markets. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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CALEDONIAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


The one hundred and fifty-fourth Annual 
General Meeting of the Caledonian Insurance 
Company will be held in Edinburgh on 
May 12, 1959. 


The following is an extract from the 
Statement by the Chairman, Mr W. H. 
McGregor, FCIS: 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


I am pleased again to report record New 
rae figures. After deducting reassur- 
the new Sums Assured, including 
Group Life business, amounted to £6; 888,819. 
Annuities, including Pension Annuities for 
£532,787 per annum were issued. The 
Assurance premium income increased to 
£1,258,022 oa the Annuity premium income, 
including single premiums, increased to 
£840,125. 


The interest income increased by about 
£67,000 to £898,615, the rate of interest 
earned on the Funds for the year being 
£5 18s. “Tid. per cent. After deduction of 
tax the rate was £4 12s. 10d. per cent. 


Claims paid amounted to {£934,248 and 
surrender values, of which an appreciable 
proportion was in respect of withdrawal 
benefits under Pension Schemes, amounted 
to £236,644. 


The Life Assurance and Annuity Fund 
increased during the year by £1,288,792 and 
now stands at £16,111,969. The market value 
of our Stock Exchange Securities substantially 
exceeds the value at which they appear in the 
Balance Sheet. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The premium income for 1958 was 
£2,350,753, which was £23,830 higher than 
the figure for the previous year. 

In the Home Department our good under- 
writing experience continued, but abnormal 
circumstances in certain countries affected our 
Overseas results. In Canada whereas there 
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was a general improvement we still had an 
adverse underwriting experience. In Cuba, 
aeons the political upheaval, we sus- 
losses which seriously 
poe a kdneee profitable results. Apart 
from the results in Canada and Cuba, how- 
ever, our results in territories overseas were 
satisfactory. 
We have been able to transfer a sum of 
£149,284 to the Profit and Loss Account. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


The premium income for 1958 was 
£5, ser 5439, a small increase of £50,488 over 
record figure of £5,132,951 for 1957. 


er home the major problem was Motor 
which, notwithstanding increased 
premium rates, continues to prove unprofit- 
able. Overseas we had an adverse experience 
in Cuba, but I am pleased to say that we 
have been able to make a transfer to the 
Profit and Loss Account of the sum of 
£36,836. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The sum of £70,000 has been transferred . 
from the Account to the Profit and Loss 
Account. The Fund at £976,560 represents 
163 per cent of the Premium Income. 


TOTAL PREMIUM INCOME 


The total Premium Income for all Depart- 
ments was {10,180,294 compared with 
£9,811,808 for 1957. 


PROFIT AND LOSS AND APPROPRIATION 
ACCOUNTS 


The amount of interest, dividends and 
rents (less tax) on Shareholders’ Funds was 
£227,398. 


The balance for the year transferred to the 
Appropriation Account was £251,614 after 
providing for taxation. 

The Directors’ recommendations for deal- 
ing with the surplus are stated in the Report, 


and, if approved, the balance carried forward 
will be £629,199. 





APPOINTMENTS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 
DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 


Applications are invited for appointment as Lecturer 
or Assistant Lecturer in Statistics at a salary on the 


names re 
University, Leeds, 2 (rom whom furt 
Be obtained) not ase than May 2, 1959. 


- UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF GHANA 


ey are invited for 2 posts of (A) 
Tutorship (B) Assistant Resi 


mis 
Institute ot Extra-Mural Studies. 


dent Tutorship in 
ndidates must have 


there are opportunities for research. Salary 
scales: (A) £1,000 x £50—£1,350 x £75—£1,800; £1,850 
.a., (B) £900 p.a. F.S.S.U. Outfit and family allowances, 
Passages fi for appointee and family on appointment, annual 
leave and normal eee ee cnee 
dation at a charge not exceeding 7.5 per cent of 
Detailed a Sostems (6 copies) naming % referees by 
May 30, 1959, to Secre Inter-University Council 
for Higher Education Overseas, 29 Woburn Square 
London, W.C.1, from whom further particulars may be 


UNIVERSITY OF TASMANIA 
AUSTRALIA 


PROFESSOR OF APPLIED ECONOMICS WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO ACCOUNTING 


The ee of Tasmania has established a Chair of 

mics, with special reference to Account- 

A Sleeieae are invited for appointment to this 

eae will be given to candidates who have 

+. and experience in accounting and are interested 

in those ficlds of study in applied economics and business 

management in which an understanding of accounting is 
necessary or rable. 

The salary will be £A3,500 per annum. 

Further particulars and information as to the method of 
application may be obtained from the Secretary, Associa- 
tion of Universities of = —— Commonwealth, 36 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 

nae close, in Australia and London, 
June 30, 1959. 


ied accommo- 


UNIVERSITY OF 
BRISTOL 


Applications are invited for the following posts in the 
Department ef Economics tenable from August 1, 1959. 
@) Lecturer (Grade I) in Economics with special 
interest in tical Economics. lary scale 
£900 x «5041300 " £1,350 x 7541 650, 


@) Assistant in Economics. Salary £600-£700. 


guisined "from the Resistrar The "University, 
Ares hart te whom applications should be sent by 
ATIONAL UNIVERSI 


CANBERRA 


Batio: R Law, Political Science, including Public 
Administration, Phil Political and Social Philosophy 
and ics including athematical Statistics. 

*A substan of the relevant is a 


are tenable for an initial period of 
two years and may be extended for . —— year. Scholars 
expected to enrol for a Ph. 

Present value of a scholarship t S £A833 per annum. 
Married sc Gependent children may be granted 
an additional allowance of £A225 annum in respect of 
the first child and a further 4A75 per annum for each 


A stant will be made towards a scholar’s fares to and 
from Canberra at the sommencement and expiration of 
his scholarship. 

Application forms and further information may be 
obtained from the undersigned*. to whom applications 
should be submitted, or from the Secretary, Association 

Universities of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 

.» London, The University regularly con- 
siders applications in June and November, but special 
consideration may be given to applications at other times. 
Scholarships may be taken up at any time after awatd 
including vacation periods. 

*R. A. HOHNEN, 


Registrar. 
Box 4, G.P.O., Canberra, A.C.T. 





For further appointments and other classified advertisements see pages 286 and 287 
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BOWATER PAPER 


N the face of a recession in newsprint 
and paper, the Bowater Paper Cor- 
poration has done well—some observers 
of its expansion programme (which has 
been financed largely by prior charge 
capital) would say remarkably well. The 
explanation seems to be that the cuts in 
newsprint production were made at the 
older mills at Corner Brook (reflected in 
the drop in the trading profits of New- 
foundland Pulp and Paper from 
$7,353,000 to $6,512,000) rather than at 
the newer ones in Tennessee ; and that 
some capacity in this country has been 
switched from newsprint to other types 
of paper where profit margins are higher; 
and that any cuts in production have 
been taken at older plants so that the 
newer ones should not be under- 
employed. In the preliminary statement 
the directors draw attention to “an 
appreciable easing in the demand for 
newsprint,” which reduced production 
both in North America and in this 
country. But they add that production 
and sales of other kinds of paper in this 
country were higher and they mention 
“a further substantial increase in the 
volume of sales” of packaging papers by 
Bowater-Eburite. These sales were made 
at lower margins of profits, but neverthe- 
less. the trading surplus of Bowater- 


Eburite advanced last year from 
£1,416,000 to £1,631,000. 
For the group as a whole the 


trading surplus last year rose from 
£17,152,000 to £18,145,000. Over the 
last four half-yearly periods, the gross 
trading surplus has. run _ thus: 
£8,303,000; £8,849,000; £8,795,000 ; 
£9,350,000. No one can cavil at this 
trend, for it suggests that the group was 
not slow in adjusting its operations to 
changing market conditions. The net 
surplus, shown before deducting loan 
interest, has risen from £5,316,000 to 
£5,825,000 over the year. After loan 
interest the net surplus has risen from 
£4,846,000 to £5,093,000. 

The ordinary dividend is left un- 
changed at.2s. 6d. per £1 stock, or 124 
per cent. On that dividend the stock 
at 47s. 9d. yields 5.2 per cent. The direc- 
tors’ comment on their dividend decision 
is interesting. They view the latest results 
with “some satisfaction ” but they “ have 
come to the conclusion that having 
regard to the uncertain trading condi- 
tions that still persist in relation to some 
of the industries in which the Organisa- 
tion is engaged, the moment has not yet 
arrived when they should recommend 
any increase in the rate of the dividend.” 
The reference to trading conditions is 
bearish, but the conclusion about the 
dividend is bullish—at least for the 
longer run. 


BRITISH TIMKEN 


7 minority ordinary shareholders in 
British Timken should jump at the 
offer by the Timken Roller Bearing 


Company of the United States, which 
controls just over 53 per cent of the 
British Timken equity, to acquire their 
shares. Timken Roller Bearing is offer- 
ing 83s. 9d. per share in cash (ex the 
ordinary dividend of 10 per cent) for the 
2,337,500 shares of £1 in British Timken, 
compared with a market price of 7os. 6d. 
Indeed, the bid is on a dividend yield 
basis of only 2.4 per cent. If the offer 
goes through, Timken Roller Bearing 
intends to redeem all the 1,000,000 of 
4 per cent preference shares of £1 each 
in British Timken at 22s. 6d. each. In 
all, the deal could bring in about 
$30,500,000 to the exchange reserves. 
The directors of Timken Roller Bearing, 
headed by the president, Mr William E. 
Umstattd, would have preferred to 
exchange Timken Roller shares for 
British Timken shares. But the Bank of 
England indicated that it would not give 
permission for such an exchange. 

Why is Timken Roller Bearing willing 
to pay such a high price for the minority 
shares. in a company which it already 
controls and in which it intends to 
preserve the existing British manage- 
ment and staff? Competition in the 
roller bearing industry is growing more 
acute ; the German, Swedish and Italian 
industries are already formidable and the 
Japanese industry may become so. 
Complete control of British Timken will 
give Timken Roller Bearing a freer hand 
to compete effectively with these con- 
cerns. There will be a complete inter- 
change of ideas, technical knowledge, 
research and development between the 
British and American companies and 
there will be a consolidation and co- 
ordination of sizes and _ processes. 
Moreover, a vigorous sales campaign 
will be mounted. In planning the selling 
and pricing policies of British Timken 
with regard, for instance, to the Common 
Market, Timken Roller as roo per cent 
owner would not have to be concerned 
with the reactions of another board of 
directors or of minority shareholders. 


SEARS HOLDINGS 


EARS HOLDINGS, the empire built and 
controlled by Mr Charles Clore, has 
not in the last two or three years been 
very active in making takeover bids. A 
period of consolidation has occurred in 
which money has been spent on 
modernising and developing the assets 
that Mr Clore and his associates 
acquired. Last year there were no great 
gains in income stemming from new 
acquisitions but there was a further im- 
provement in trading profits, by 7 per 
cent, from £7,669,328 to £8,239,428. 
Despite a rise in depreciation from 
£996,039 to £1,115,133, net profits 
showed a far greater advance—jumping 
28 per cent, from £2,378,096 to 
£3,045,809. 
Part of this rise is attributable to:a fail 
in the charge for taxation, which declined 
by £233,050 to £3,574,232. The com- 





pany has taken full advantage of the 
technique of paying a special profits tax 
interim dividend out of the succeeding 
accounting year’s profits. The dividend 
for 1958 of 74 per cent on the ordinary 
and non-voting “A” ordinary shares 
compares with a dividend of 22} per 
cent for 1957. _ But to this a special 
interim dividend of 17} per cent jg 
added, effectively raising the total pay- 
ment by 23 per cent to 25 per cent. On 
this dividend, covered about 2} times by 
earnings, the 5s. “A” rose to 19s. 14d, 
to yield 63 per cent. But-the director 
have. also announced a 25 per cent scrip 
issue, without giving any indication of 
what the dividend will- be on this 
enlarged capital. During the consolida- 
tion phase there were periodic rumours 
that Mr Clore was interested in making 
new acquisitions for the Sears group in 
North America. The increased dividend 
and the scrip issue must set investors 
wondering whether Mr Clore is_ set 
towards expansion again. 


RIO TINTO 


ae had already discounted the 
fall from £3,900,000 to £3,156,000 in 
the gross profits of Rio Tinto in 1958, 
for they knew that dividends from the 
investments in the Rhodesian copper 
producers, which contribute ‘a large part 
of .Rio Tinto’s total earnings; had been 
reduced. They also knew that profits 
from Kern Oil and from uranium pro- 
duction in Canada could not be expected 
to offset the fal] in income from copper. 

Nevertheless, the decision to cut the 
ordinary dividend effectively from 26 per 
cent to 20 per cent (which includes a 
“profits tax” interim of § per cent), 
comes as something of a surprise, 
especially as a sharp fall in tax has left 
the group’s net profits £253,000 higher 
at just over £2 million. . 

Are the directors taking a cautious 
view of prospects, even though some 
recovery is to be expected this year in 
Rio Tinto’s dividend income from 
copper ? Most of Rio Tinto’s Canadian 
uranium mines were in production by 
the beginning of 1958, and the Mary 
Kathleen mine in Australia came into 
production in the later months of the 
year. Investors will note that Rio Tinto 
of Canada earned a profit of £722,000 
(against £379,000) last year.. Burt these 
sums cannot be distributed as a dividend 
to the parent company until the big 
prior charges that -have financed the 
development of the uranium mines have 
been paid off. 

Rio Tinto’s 10s. ordinary shares 
recovered most of their immediate |oss 
of 1s. 3d. on the dividend announce 
ment. They now stand at 51s. © 
yield only 3.9 per cent. This yield pus 
a big discount on the future in which 
only a few years have to elapse before 
uranium is sold, admittedly from munes 
where the. capital cost has been writttd 
off, in a free-and competitive market. 
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PRESSED STEEL 


s the biggest independent manufac- 
A turer of steel bodies for motor 
yehicles in this country and as a supplier 
of a comprehensive range of refrigerating 
equipment, Pressed Steel was bound to 

lease its shareholders with its 1958 pre- 
imi figures. Last year the motor 
industry forged ahead and consumer 
durables began to prosper again after the 
ase tax cuts in the spring and the 
freeing of hire purchase from controls in 
the autumn. Even so the company has 
done well, for gross profits have risen by 
per cent, from £3,508,051 to 
£4,360,377, and net profits by 32 per 
cent, from £1,527,121 to £2,017,598. 
These advances justify the directors’ 
decision to raise the ordinary dividend 
again by 5 per cent to 25 per cent, and 
the earnings cover of 2} times on this 
increased dividend shows that the direc- 
tors can afford to be liberal. The 5s. 
ordinary shares at 26s. 3d. yield 4.7 per 
cent. 


CAMMELL LAIRD & SWAN, 
HUNTER 


any of the large shipbuilders still 
have a comfortable order book, but 
new orders are few and far between. 
Indeed, Mr J. C. Mather, the chairman 
of Cammell Laird, referred to the 
paucity of new orders a year ago. Mr 
E. J. Hunter, the chairman of Swan, 
Hunter and Wigham Richardson, in his 
latest. statengent with the full accounts 
is more specific : 
Work on hand will keep the shipyards 
and engine works of the group employed 
at a reasonably high level for the next 
two years but with freight rates depressed 
the demand for new ships has practically 
disappeared and any resurgence of 
demand on a significant scale cannot be 
expected until there are indications of an 
improvement in this direction and such 
an improvement seems unlikely while the 
large volume of tonnage now laid up is 
available for service. 
Swan, Hunter suffered a fall of £369,892 
to £2,311,557 in trading profits last year 
but the ordinary dividend was raised 
from 18 to 20 per cent. Cammell Laird’s 
trading profits fell more abruptly, from 
£1,839,448 to £1,388,464. Depreciation 
and interest doubled from £236,247 to 
£471,998, but taxation was reduced by 
£407,436 to £704,208 so that net profits 
fell from £1,091,795 to £843,201. Fffec- 
tively, the ordinary dividend has been 
left unchanged. After paying an interim 
of 4 per cent, as in previous years, the 
final dividend of 41 per cent has been 
divided between a 3 per cent final for 
1958 and an 8 per cent profits tax interim 
for the current year. Earnings cover a 
total dividend of 15 per cent dividend 
about 13 times. The 5s. ordinary units 
were steady at 8s. 6d.xd. after the results, 
and yield 8.8 per cent. Swan, Hunter’s 
{1 shares stand at 61s. 9d.xd. to yield 
65 per cent. 


BICC 


AST November, the directors of 
British Insulated Callender’s Cables 
were not expecting earnings in 1958 to 
differ materially from those for 1957 
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when the group earned a trading profit of 
£7,832,872. The preliminary statement 
now reveals a rise of 13 per cent in 
trading profits to £8,808,610 and of 24 
per cent in net profits from £2,670,051 
to £3,292,969. Profits have not fully 
recovered to the 1956 level, when they 
benefited from the high price of copper, 
but the directors have raised the ordinary 
dividend from 12} to 13} per cent, 
covered, as the 1957 payment was, about 
23 times by earnings. No doubt the 
steadier price for copper has played its 
part in this result. But BICC should 
also by now be reaping the benefits of 
its re-equipment programme. Certainly 
the improvement in profit margins is 
striking, for the jump of nearly {1 
million in trading profits is associated 
with a slight fall of {£1 million to £110 
million in the value of the group’s sales. 
Gross profits as a percentage of turnover 
rose from 7.§ per cent in the six months 
to June 30th last to 8.5 per cent in the 
six months to December 31st, and over 
the year as a whole they went up from 
7 per cent in 1957 to 8 per cent in 1958. 

If the price of copper remains stable, 
shareholders can reasonably expect even 
better results in 1959 as BICC’s markets 
in the primary producing countries 
expand again. The yield of 5} per cent 
on the £1 ordinary shares at §5os. reflects 
this prospect as well as the fact that this 
year BICC will take into its accounts a 
ful] year’s earnings from Telegraph Con- 
struction and Maintenance Company 
which it acquired last December. 


UNIT TRUSTS 


INCE its first offer of one million units 
at 10s. each, Crosby Unit Trust has 
sold nearly 4 million units to more than 
9,000 investors. It has now made a 
block offer of a further one million units 
at IIs. per unit or the current selling 
price whichever is the lower. Interest 
often slackens in a new trust after its 
send-off and the managers of many 
rapidly expanding trusts have advertised 
extensively to keep in the public eye. 
A block offer is not favoured by some 
management groups, but this method 
has proved very successful in attracting 
an immediate response and is not likely 
to bé abandoned by the more thrustful 
of the unit trusts. 

Crosby Unit Trust has already pur- 
chased the securities underlying the 
million units offered, and the yield on 
these securities is 3g per cent at the offer 
price, which is among the lowest offered 
on any trust unit. Crosby has introduced 
a savings scheme on thrift plan lines and 
a scheme for re-investing the half-yearly 
dividends in new units. 

Unicorn Trust has made its fifth block 
offer since the trust was launched in 
1957, of 1} million units at 14s. 2d. or 
the current selling price if lower to yield 
about 4 per cent. Unicorn’s trust deed 
provides that when the selling price 
varies more than 2} per cent from the 
block offer price the offer will be ter- 
minated, although the managers might 
accept further applications and meet any 
further difference in price out of the 
management charges. This method is 
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an attempt to ensure that new unit- 
holders come in on almost an equal foot- 
ing with existing ones. But the differ- 
ence in price which the managers are pre- 
pared to meet must obviously be limited. 


GALLAHER 


we they made. a one-for-four 
rights issue in January the directors 
of Gallaher forecast gross profits of 
£7,500,000 and net profits of “not less 
than ” £3,300,000 for 1958. In fact, last 
year the group’s trading profits went 
ahead by 18 per cent, from £6,562,896 
to £7,:754,578, and net profits by as 
much as 35 per cent, from £2,887,179 
to £3,910,292. The ordinary dividend 
has been raised, as the directors pro- 
mised at the time of the rights issue, 
from 20 per cent to 25 per cent and is 
covered well over twice by earnings. 
Since January the 10s. units have risen 
from 42s. 3d. to 45s. 14d. At that price 
they yield 54 per cent, which is below 
the return offered by the general run of 
tobacco shares. Gallaher raised £83 
million through the rights issue td 
finance the continued expansion of the 
business and the directors should have 
no difficulty in keeping to their promise 
that a dividend of 25 per cent will be 
paid on the enlarged capital. 


ODHAMS 


os has now made its formal offer 
to Hulton Press of one 10s. Ordinary 
share for every five 2s. 6d. ordinary 
shares and for every seven “A” non- 
voting ordinary shares in the Hulton 
Press. Success is assured, for the direc- 
tors of Hulton, who own 59 per cent of 
the equity, have already accepted the 
offer. The formal offer discloses the 
detailed conditions of the deal. Odhams 
is granting to Sir Edward and Lady 
Hulton separate options to buy from 
Hultons “at a fair value” the issued 
capital of E. Hulton and Company, and 
Hulton Educational Publications, besides 
the _copyright, goodwill, records, and 
equipment pertaining to several technical 
publications. These include Production 
Equipment Digest, Garage and Trans- 
port Equipment, and Shipbuilding 
Equipment. In addition, Odhams has 
undertaken not to use the name Picture 
Post or claim any proprietary right to 
it. For their part, Sir Edward and Lady 
Hulton have agreed to sell the Odhams 
shares due to them “as soon as prac- 
ticable,” and that they will not sell more 
than 100,000 of them to any single 
investor. Finally, the Hulton directors 
have promised to resign if called upon 
to do so and without any compensation 
for loss of office. 

It is also disclosed that trading by 
Odhams in the first three months of this 
year was “at least as good” as in the 
same period last year and that the 
ordinary dividend will be left unchanged 
at 173 per cent. 


Company Affairs continued on p. 280 
London and New York Stocks on next 
two pages. 
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poms tae geen ono voesn mn ota 1183, “ 9°b Albert E, Reed ....... £1 47/9 | $4 
Uregear 3!,% Bonds (Assented)......... 2 . <. ev peomeee ss 7 ~ rt | 448 
. -10/- 28/6 | lt 
ICE 3 a| 12!9b | Odhams Press.......10/ 
NEW YORK CLOSING PRICES | Seas ta 
| BS 6146 > a | j. & P. Coats.........-£l 2 “. 
5‘b| 5S a| Fine Spinners .......-.€1 | 20/3 "| 23/- | $” 
5 a ih b P| Lancashire Cotton .... - ow ‘0 
Boeing........| 40% Inter. Nickel . 12" ¢ Patons & naigwrins ae “ft M6 2) 5-6 
6c s Salts (Saltaire)... Py 
Can. Pacific. . Celanese ...... 2 | Inter. Paper .. 0 b : o:1 Weslanaiiehte «<.2ccscatt 56/6 5 
Pennsylvania... Chrysler ...... | 63'2 | 633g | Kennecott..... Nil ¢ 3 a| Grediecd. Onetes<acc01dt 17/-* wad 
Union Pacific .. | Col. Palmolive . NtO ..... 2, €| 22> ¢ | Calico Printers ........£1 | 4173 4o/- | We 
Amer. Electric. | 51', Crown Zeller. . 14 | Nat. Distillers ° 5 2 5 3" + Caaadiiia cc cae 31/7! 506 
Am. Tel. & Tel... 2473, Distillers Seag.. Pan-American. . 3 @| 10 5 | jute industries.......10/- 19 11/Tiy | Ae 
Cons. Edison ..| 64,4 Douglas..... we } Procter Gamble T¢ TM ¢| Ti ets pe baths fi 29/9 5: 
Int. Tel. & Tel... | * | 393, | Du Pont ...... (22334 230 | Radio Corpn... DRAPERY & STORES 
Standard Gas . 3, | East. Kodak ... | Sears Roebuck. | 43', | ‘ 3 
United Corpn.. 9 Ford Motor ... Shell Oil ...... 14° 4c 6 a| Boots Pure Drug .... ial +6 
Western Union | 373, Gen. Electric .. | 83 Socony-Mobil . . 10 b 5 a Debenhams op cuescodan™ 4 
anh aces 83'4 General Foods . | 78, Stand. Oil Ind.. 25 b ma a morn ig eerkioeepes ~ 4 
Aluminium . 2Bl4 General Motors 463, | 46!, | Stand. Oil N.j.. § a| 1246 arrods «...+sesesee+- +e 
Amer. Can.. | 3 4355 443, | Good = patasl 135'2 | 20th Cent. Fox. 25 b| 10 a! House of Fraser ‘A’...5/- 31 
Am. Smelting. 49\4 Gulf vee] \L15'4 | Union Carbide. 6 a} 10 b| Lewis’s investment .. -4/- } 
Am. Viscose... | 44!. | 4533 | Heinz......... | 69'2 | U.S. Steel..... 22'4b| 12!2a | Marks & Spencer ‘A’. .5/- + \ 
Anaconda ..... 67l9 68 int. Bus. Mach.. 550 598!2 | West. Electric . 20 b 12!5 a | United Drapery ......5/- + 
Beth. Steel . a] he oe, Srareeiner, - | Pe [> . 2623 b | 13'3 a | Woolworth..........5/- 
ee 
* Ex dividend. { Tax free. ¢ Assumed mroregs life 9 years. § Less tax at i sation, Ex cights. $$ Ex all, (a Interim dividend. (b) Final divi Yields ; 
(c) Year's dividend. (d) Casical distribution 


s. 6d. per share. (e) To ear! ield. -{g) Equivalent to 7-2 sterling. (h) After Rhodesian tax. (/) To latest @MP London 


(p) Unassented stock. 
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ORK STOCKS z 
Yield, Bp 
Ape. egtrices, 1958/9 | Last Two 
1959 | + Dividends | ORDINARY Price, |. Price. | Yi 
High | Low (a) (b) (c) STOCKS Apr. 8, | A or. 18,| Yield, | Prices, 1958/9 
[vet | Aad ea ta ae 
: — oe vidends ORDINARY Price, | 
——— = == High | Price, | Price, | 
SOB g | 54/- ’.| & | BANKING y = he aes | Sree “9g Ae. 15, | Apr. 15, 
. 9/l> | 40/3 a> | . : aye es £1 | 64/ 7 < —— | | 4959 | 1959 
| 60/1! 3 7 Nails pa tpn agi I a s a 
14 7 | 6O/ la ae ea Mi Retosstiener ets veel | 45/-9 | “3 7 rit 42/9 Pa 2° a nee | SS 
Ly W- 52/9 s m6 National ieccetis Sn how. oa. 4-43** ove ye . : : : British ach, Pleture « Sf | 44/3 - | 
5-80 i ie ae | Stet Bae ees | 63/9 — | 4-@gee] 10/6 | 9/- 4 British Onygen 222. zt | s/o" | Mii, | 49 
enmee | /- eed BYP a Bm nh ae filsin |e | ats 53/3 | 35/9 met woke Ree aes | Shy | Ore 4.38 
Camas (31/72 | Sa) 7 POND aiiass52d0 50, sy. | Soe | a | sees 63/9 | 56/4! | 10-0) D6} Mee tae sere | oyae | 4-76 
cums (67/6 | 7 @ 7'2b | Com. Bk. of Scot. ‘A’ o> | $5 |2iee 72/6" | 6-040 0b |.Meeer A’ ......... io/= | s0/e” | 48/3" | 2-69 
b | Royal Ba: t. 10/- | 40/9 42 14/3 04a | 26-145 | Hudson's Bay vee 5/— | 62/I'y 2-69 
mR MA9 =| 37/9 avs re nk of Scotland.£! | 74 /6 2-94 yi! 10/- 12'5 ¢ 5 udson’s Bay .. ik / 60/- | 5-00 
5-23 7 43/9 Faa| 7 b | Barclays D.C.O /3 | 76/6 4-18 yi'2 | 16/3 Ince] 25 € | Rank Organisatio FE a Rigs | 2-94 
. } 2b Ch i catesy ae 1 a | 68/6 62/- 2 c | Sea m....5/- 12/9 ce } 
Mh i. | Br | Gide | sa-Be Roral Bank of Canada. $10 ae |e | 6% ieian | 7m | $e Lag | Teoman ig 220000 8. | w/a | 137i | 654 
5% 30! > al 6 alee ee ly | £297 : rs ‘ urner @ ees: 68/6" | 3-87 
| amar | 32/3 | 4 @ 5 Sine Waies.£20 | 3234 eae| 28 | Seve | ga | t107b Sis @ | Unilever......... SIL hg 72/102 71/7 | 4-19 
a | b | Bank of Ld 323, 33! 33/- t10b . United Glass. . 01/6 99/-* | 3- 
: ree By ae | Elo. | Re| leew lae (Se | $e 
419 E F 57/- | 49/6 veeelO/~ | 34/— | 33/- | 7-0 
oa rp Be si 38 Pa ma ta ‘ wi 75/6, rns | {55 | ures Pocroteve £1) 55/9 | 7 
. , a rt . ania 
8 We on 64a ob Homey aang ‘B’. 7 a as 4-92 152/6° \n36/e s : sine Royal Durch a es aa aoe a. = 
4 /9 362 BONE i i500... | 5973 4:97 — | 54 4b | Shell T ceeceees2Ofl. | £153 | > 
3 /- 27/6 7% ¢| 18!;0| Commercial U £1 | 52/3 52/- 4-81 38/- | 3 /9 Se ee ee slag gabe inate él 41/3 £1573 | 2°% 
9 m/6 |\60/- 432-3be 1S b | Employers Li pears ..5/-| 43/3 | 44/ 5/6 13! b Ji, a | Wakefi heeds cus «+. 10/- | 69/3 '138/6* 4:42 
2/6 1192/6 0 [tat 176 | Equity & i ility ....£1 |130/- 1132/6 £7 46/6 | efield C.C....... 10/- | 37/3 | —d 
| aaa a6 | 20 St tino baw ooo BY pe Neo. | 350 | 20/- | ae ee & | Bie, & Com’ weslth | 1 oe. re 
7/6 210/- ‘tl47" ID cae on veeee5/— (230/- 235/- : 35/6 c¢| Ni | C wealth. .10/~ | 4 
| 4-0) iB 8/- Pre/e “s Pate Prudential ‘ srteeees S/= 117 } 2-13 / | 29/6 1 unard.... | 41/9 40/9 
e udential ‘A /3 114/6 5-00 20/6 | Oc!) 10 «| Fu seeeeeee veel | 16 | 40/ 4-91 
65 MUI, 16/2! a| 10'b| Royal Exchange....... 4/- 2237/6 225/- 38 16/- 10 b| 10 It rness Withy f- | 1773 = 
5 ae] /2'4 5 a 83, b BO. woccces fl | 79/3 i “ 4-73 /3 31/6 3 @ | ondon & Over: . 7. 31/3 30/6 " 
ABBA a2" | Beg) BSE | ember Big 3) ea fae | 8S 128 [Be | AE gi) Pretarn ar|we we be 
a se le et p SMUEN wees es | 6-82 
39/6 | 34/9 17! @ | UOT. ....... | 27/7, | 26/10!4| 2- } ae 9 | Royal Mail ; 10/ 15/9 14 
2b | Tete eene en wdeN £1 142 oh ee ieee Lee Namal a ct ce cena | 14/6 1-72 
rr un we | ‘te tee | Gotle & Wieden ne | 36/9 eo 2-83 11S. lias | 10 | © >| AageAmmian ee tot 
1-91 N60 | 4/71 za | 2 a@| Land ae baal 5/~| 13/1", att 3-67 | 55/3 | Ad 10 a| 20 b Psa am osceclOfe [17S /= 
5-3 2 12¢ 220 | Lo BBeccece 10/— | 21/7'4 4| 3:59 | 49/4!5 40 a 100 Neral PUMING....+++. él \173/14 4-62 
| London & Coun | 21/6 “Poee) 33/4! b | Union Co ; 1392/6 | 
a Snare 16/10ly| 16/4! | 4-o7e" tas? \iire.| oo | 50 Ot eee rporation ...2/6 | 53/9 |'s8/-* | 6.36 
46 i 2 -07** — ty 60 b gafontein......... —* 63% 
78 BN | 2/6 15 AND Toesece | 9/713 $1108 = : 35 ‘ Hebert cane d. o> 73/98 ae 17-47 
| ABBR | 23 c| 10 a} Allied Bakeries ‘ 150/7'5 119/41 | Ht — —~ whe -10/~ | 65/9 2 a 
aN /44 | Wc + Allied Bakeries ‘A’.. iS 2 j119/42 | 80 Bb} ident Brand ...... x 63/3 11-07 
ae jis | 28 Lt Group. 5). | gate. | Settee octd S4/8, | S7/544 | 2b | % eh oot: nite? heme | ote 
es | 8] Pe] gee] we, Si, WHS" | 828 ap $| Seu Bad hog 3 au? hsarTs | 238 
|. Sat | 3 RE : 3, | 4-20 4 4 | $3°75 : eers Defd. Reg. . .5 62/- | 4-84** 
42 18/14 | Job | 5 b| Ranks.. ..£1 | 79/4!, | 81/- /- | 7/10! c | $2-60c | International Ni g. ..5/- |128/9 1131 | 84 
SIMS | 42/-- | 7-3b | 2! a | Schweppes... 10/~ | 20/— | 19/4! 3-50 | 86/3 | 75/- sa| 6] Gate... nae oe suet ao 
44 ME /> 10/10! 5b | 2-8a | Tate & Lyle . 5/-| 19/6 | 19/—- 5-16 | 19/— | 15/4! 30 b| 12!,@| Rhod. Anglo-Amer. . .| 4/- | 9/- a7 4 | 2-06 
LOM). | 43/9 - | oe | Unigate seeeceseres £1 | 46/31) | 45/6 3-95**] S8/tl, | 50/ 2 I'a4a 6'4b Rhod. S$ oi mer. ..10/— | 75/-* | 7 /10',| 9-01 
: 10 savendesesss Si} lat 4°53 9 S0/- | HIS 26 | Ri . Selection Tst. ..5/- | 74/4'. | 5-7th 
4¢n HU | 23/10! a| 36 b| Bass. | 12/ 1/9 4:26** /6 8/3 i c | Rio Tinto Reg 15/6 15/6 2 
59 MEI | 14/71," | @,6| 4 a| Distilicrs... eccccetes 5/- | 46/3 | 56/6 | 47/6 nen | Seb | Ramm Aaeeiage ....... io/-| sivas | sis | -35h 
HIS 34-7 | 10 3) te | Rowers), 9 35/3, | 4-23 we |g, | Be) ase | Tenens eile | Be | g/m | ¥01m 
. ot 12/74 4 ai sol - | 16/3 | 15/63 f | | t Visine Sebo s ces 5 e 48/- | 6-77 
9/6 | 77 a| 10 b| Ind Coope & Alisopp. 10/- | 62/- 4 | 5°46 | 27/3" | | TEA AND RUBBI f= | 13/02 | 13/112] 
M/- 1007 Fre} 132d | Watney Mann Dela... £1 | 87/- 13/4, | Soa | Ble ys | is? its 8 Com Sah tata ae | = 
+4 am ee, time. ; @ | Whitbread “A”... st Arm 87/9 | 4-79 a 16/- lo Bl 3 e Jokai Gabber a | | 27/3 | 15-01 
HOM BE pes) wg) Ector Te 8 we | FB ml aa) ga) es Rewaraiyasssssccctt | fof | fa/e | 8 
eeeees . | net *e — ‘ 
1s 8'2@ | 12!2b | Imperial Tobacco . ~~ 4/1, | a/i'y | S84 tered ona | “Boe | van | Uelen, foe oom | S| | aes 
re) per ree ts | $e/e? | $e/3 |. 349 | €0/- cae | 8.6] Ni | Uniced Serdang. -....- 2 | 4/10| 5/- | 12-00 
sn AMERIC “47 60/- 52/6 5 2 b | cae | oa Sua Betone. m a w/e * ane te 
2 arrisons & Cros. Defd. /6 12°12 
| tn ERICAN SECURITY PRICES 1 | 57/6 | G0/- | 5-83 
| 988 STOCK EXCHANGE |! 
i NDICATO 
| ie ae The LONDON RS 
1H seer eer ) Economist Indicator 
s * - tN So 
; Hener Yield % 1959 sei a 
16 Hi - 2. 
4 ; igh | Low . scala 
3a ee —— High 7 Low 
‘a a fie", | 245-0 See Ry ae 
6 =~ | ae | ony) | ree 
ee. se cae — 
i Pencil Tin Inn 
875 | Ord | Ord | | 
6 7 rd. Fixed yy ae 
Ns s Indext | Yield inet | Conscl oa 
: ield ar’ 195' 
|s 425 INDUSTRIALS mer | Sie | 990 | eer |e oe enor 
4 a ceive 
05 (1941-43=10) 222-3 545 Bo 4-81 tase | matt High 
| 5m 221-2 5-27 93- 4 14332 | (A 2255 
at 222°9 89 4-8 pr. 8) | (D 
2 3 5-23 93-87 4 18, Low ec. 31) 
‘0 5-23 93-73 +83 16,245 212-8 bow 
t July 1, 1935— 46291 _| (an. 30) | (Feb. 25 
F 1% , 1935=100. + 1928=100. . 25) 
7 | 48 NEW YORK 
‘ Standa qd 
| t : = ) rd and — s Indices (1941-3=10) 
’ Indus- | Yield 25 . | Eee 
«| 3 = | Yield o | view | 
| 2 evighs | % Rails % | Utilities ‘ Gove. Yield 
Oh oF 6 eo 
* 59- “ » 4-54 361° 9 --~—~ 
oo 3°22 35-0! 4-71 45-35 3-71 89-80) 3-91 
3*22 34-71 45-12 3-84 89 | 3-91 
O73 3-19 35-36 cal 44-94 3-85 a 3-93 
‘73 | 3-16 | 36-12 | 4-56 45-24 | 3-83 | 99-30 3-3 
3-84 | 89-10 | 3-97 











~ 425 industrials :—1959: 
— High, 60-73 April 15); 
Low, 57-02 (Feb. 9). 


* Yields 
. based 
atest London on assumud divid 
& County, 62,9 ividends:—Babcock & Wilco t) a 
3%: joseph Lucas, 10% oma fa vy, a Motor, 17!2%. Consolidated Zi 
g. National Promeccl, 2450 Schweppen 159” Steel Co, of Wales, 9 Triplex, S7% Un 
‘o . of Wal 9% Tric o d uriti ° 

jes, he Triplex, S7% Unigae 107 

gate 10%. 
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LAND SECURITIES 


HEN Land - Securities Investment 

Trust made a public offer of £3} 
million of a 6 per cent debenture stock 
at 964 a year ago, shareholders and 
holders of the existing 44 per cent deben- 
ture stock were given preferential treat- 
ment in the allotment. -Land Securities, 
whose policy has been described by its 
chairman, Mr Harold Samuel, as “ con- 
tinued expansion,” has now announced 
the creation of an even more attractive 
debenture—{£6 million of a 6} per cent 
stock with conversion rights. But all of 
this debenture will be taken up by Legal 
and General Assurance. The stock will 
rank behind existing mortgages on the 
group’s properties and its terms are 
extraordinarily complicated. The rate of 
interest can be brought down to 6 per 
cent in certain unspecified circum- 
stances ; repayment of one quarter of the 
stock, less any portion converted, can be 
made at a rate of I per cent.per annum, 
rising to 14 per cent in the 20 years pre- 
ceding the redemption of the remaining 
stock in 1979-84; but no very onerous 
restriction on the raising of further 
capital has been instituted. 

The option granted to Legal and 
General gives it the right to convert up 
to £1 million of the new stock into 10s. 
ordinary shares at 22s. 6d. each, of 
which 2s. 6d. will be payable in cash. 
The option can be exercised from 1961 
to 1964. Institutional investors are well 
aware of the earnings potential of pro- 
perty companies and some of them have 
taken an equity interest in those com- 
panies that are expanding quickly. It is 
also clear from this placing that they 
can obtain good terms on any fixed 
interest capital they subscribe. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


ALES of cars and commercial vehicles 
in the United States fell heavily last 
year, and the vehicle manufacturers 
struggled hard to maintain their relative 
share of the market and to cushion the 
impact of falling sales on net earnings. 
General Motors achieved some success 
on both counts. Its domestic output fell 
22 per cent, but that compares with a 
fall of 29 per cent for the American 
motor industry as a whole. The value of 
sales fell 13 per cent and net earnings 
per common share fell by 25 per cent, 
from $2.99 to $2.22 per share. Neverthe- 
less, the dividend on the common stock 
was left unchanged at $2 per share. 

An important contribution was made 
by the overseas subsidiaries of General 
Motors, for Holden in Australia, Opel in 
Germany and Vauxhall in Britain all 
increased their output substantially. 
The group’s plants overseas increased 
their total production from 466,866 to 
§97,623 units and its Canadian plants 
also pushed up their output a little. 
Thus, taking world wide production by 
General Motors’ plants as a whole, total 
output of cars and commercial vehicles 
fell by only 15 per cent. 

Demand began to pick up in the 
. United States towards the end of the 
year, but then strikes held back produc- 
tion. General Motors entered 1959 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 


with a complete range of new cars for 
the American market. It has an indirect 
interest through its subsidiaries in 
importing cars to the United States, but 
it is prepared to exploit the American 
market for small cars itself if that market 
promises, in the diréctors’ words, to be 
“ permanent and profitable.” 


ESSO PETROLEUM 


cae of oil and refined products by 
Esso Petroleum rose by more than 
30 per cent in volume to a new record 
level last year, but lower selling prices 
and keener competition narrowed. profit 
margins. Esso’s sales and other operating 
revenue rose in value by 5} per cent, 
from £246,016,806 to £259,389,648, but 
its gross profits fell by 21 per cent from 
£15,498,335 to £12,237,437. The group’s 
net profits fell by as much as 37 per cent, 
from £11,630,790 to £7,329,886. But this 
reflects a change in accounting for tax- 
ation, for last year a tax equalisation 
reserve was set up. 

The directors justify the non-payment 
of a final ordinary dividend on the equity 
(which is wholly owned by Standard Oil 


Years to Dec. 3] ond 1958 
£ 

Sales and etc......... 246,016,806 259,389,648 
Charges 4. 0x0 sested 230,650,950 247,399,584 
Gross profit ....... 15,498,335 12,237,437 
FO cin cdegeck ieee 3,867,545 4,907,551 
Net profit ......... 11,630,790 7,329,886 
Debenture stock re- 

demption......... 1,000,000 1,300,000 
General reserve..... 7,278,900 5,685,711 
Dividend ........s0. 3,162,500 1,725,000 
Net fixed assets ..... 83,068,009 109,545,798 
Trade investments... 1,216,863 3,047,170 
SGN sc when ka 32,330,285 33,088,111 
SOOUOES suc cock sess 35,363,320 36,559,539 
Ck ONG ce bos eeam 2,636,277 3,647,582 
Net current assets... 34,877,676 22,977,920 
Reserves .......e00% 27,117,912 21,187,564 
Issued capital ....... ,000,000 75,000,000 


of New Jersey) by pointing to the need 
to conserve funds for the development 
programme, even though nearly £15 
million has recently been raised through 
a debenture issue. Following a total ex- 
penditure of £32,225,000 in 1958 on the 
Fawley refinery, on the new one at 
Milford Haven, and on tankers and mar- 
keting, Esso plans to spend another 
£35,599,000 this . year—of which 
£27,027,000 relates to Ocean -Tankers. 
The directors seem to be taking an opti- 
mistic view of the long term demand for 
oil. In the short term, they expect that 
sales will rise this year and barring a 
sharp decline in prices, that earnings 
will be favourable, as they believe 
that the fall in the price of crude oil 
should lead to “a more normal return ” 
on Esso’s large investments in refining. 


TRADE INDEMNITY 


aS Trade Indemnity hopes that 

there will be substantial recoverics 

’ from claims paid last year, it is expected 
that they will be much smaller than the 
85. per cent stated in a note in last 
week’s issue. The turnover of trans- 
actions underwritten last year was just 
over £1,000 million ; premiums received 
for the first year of the 1958 account 
were just under {1 million 
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FIRST DEALINGS: Apr. | Apr. 15 Apr. 29 
LAST DEALINGS: Apr. 14 Apr. 28 May 19 
ACCOUNT DAY: Apr. 21 May 5 May 26 





(= edged stocks were a little dull 
after the announcement of the 
LCC’s £25 million issue. Among the 
irredeemables, 34 per cent War Loan 
lost $ to 671% and among the longer 
dated issues 3 per cent Transport 1978- 
83 weakened by 1s to 68} in the week 
to Wednesday’s close. Corporation and 


dominion loans were in line with - 


Government Funds, and the 6 per cent 
Rhodesia 1978-81 (£35 paid) lost 3 
to 313. 

Profit taking continued in leading 
industrials following last Thursday’s 
sharp falls and 18,966 bargains were 
marked on Monday—compared with the 
record 20,451 recorded on the previous 


Monday. But following the start of a _ 


new account on Wednesday prices again 
went ahead although closing below the 
best at the close. 
Economist Indicator fell by 4.2 to 258.5. 
However, several ‘sectors scored good 
gains. Among electricals, Johnson and 
Philips rose by 1s. 3d. to 26s. 3d., AEI 
2s. to 61s., and Elliott-Automation 
2s. 93d. to 23s. Machine tool shares 
continued their earlier advance, and 
Asquith gained 2s. to 17s., and Alfred 
Herbert 1s. 3d. to 4os. 6d. Selected 
building shares were strong, Associated 


Over the week The | 


= ie ie 


Cement gaining 9d. to 59s. 9d. and Wall- 


paper Deferred 1s. to 91s. 9d. Stores 
in general remained firm. Marks and 
Spencer “A” gained 1s. 43d. to 58s. 7}d. 


GUS at 41s. 14d. were unchanged fol- 


lowing the rumoured plan to rationalise 
its preference capital. 

Commercial vehicles shares failed to 
hold their earlier gains ; ACV lost 1s. 9d. 
to 45s. 3d., and Leyland 6d. to 51s. 3d. In 
an otherwise quiet motor section Jaguar 
voting ordinary shares shot up from 
47s. 6d. to 63s. 14d. after touching 
64s. 14d. But the outstanding feature 
of the market was the rise in Australian 
pastorals following the advance in wool 
values. Dalgety gained 4s. 7}d. to 
38s. 3d. and Australian Mercantile 4s. 
to 32s. Woollen textiles also improved, 
Patons and Baldwins gaining 3s. 0 
39s. 1o}d. Elsewhere in the textile 
sector, Tootals rose by 10}d. to 29s. 9d. 
and Fine Spinners by 2s. 9d. to 23s. 

Oils hardened following the start of 
the new account but turnover remained 
small. BP fell by 2s. to 53s. 9d. follow- 
ing the results, and closed at 51s. 3d. on 
Wednesday. Royal Dutch Shell rose to 
16% on American buying but closed on 
Wednesday at 15%. 

Kaffirs were quiet pending the quaf- 
terly reports, but following the confirma- 
tion of rich values, FS Geduld went 
ahead to close 8s. 14d. higher at 
181s. 10$d., and Western Holdings ros¢ 
by 9s. 43d. to 150s. 73d. Coppers were 
dull following the setback in the metal 
price. 
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Money and Exchanges 


















EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
for the week ended April 11, 1959, there was an “above: FTER making its concerted bid at 116,] Aprit 8, | Apri 
defcic ster slowing, for, Sinking F ataneiond tae A £99 3s. 6d. for six successive weeks, (€ milfion) “ee |S one 54, 






1959 | 1959 
ia deficit of £5,469,000 in the corresponding period of 





the discount market raised its bid sharply 













































































































1 ” 
FB S001 = Sota deci o e730 000 ceonared win | at the tender after the budget. The market | issue Department: 
14 436,000 in 19 correctly anticipated a rise in outside | “Qs 0 spine gece: |758:3 [2°83 [2582 
applications ; total applications increased Gove. debe and securities* 2046-3 2.096" 2,0%6°5 
April |, | April 1, [Week | Week from £381 million to £434 million, but by | Gag ote uaa belie =. 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Esti- 1738 rm, a et increasing its basic bid by 6d. to £99 4s. Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 2:8 2-8 
il 12,\Aprit 18) 12, | Tt, the market nonetheless raised its allotted | genking Department 
1998 | 1959 | 1958 | 1959 | proportion at the minimum price from 50 | Deposits: 
; Public accounts .......... 9-7 10-4 1-3 
to 65 per cent. The average rate of dis- Bankers pacha viakca eucen 238-1 225-5 243-7 
: OTS ccc ccscccccece z . " 
| 0 on 80,032 count fell by #5 per cent to £3 4s. 089d. | yoy ssiccecccritt 322-9 | 299-3 | 318-0 
: * 4'900 E 2 a 262-8 | 242-4 | 241-8 
—— : * . : . PP Gutescsenase . ° : 
ail 1,900 Credit has continued to be tight in the | Discounts and advances 2:4 | 21-4 | 26-9 
Te ten. bi market. Although the discount houses Other Guedhgiieheckecost 33 as so? 
5 . : ME veneccsnaccoccepsce . ' 
Weiss g>---s008 avoided borrowing on penal terms, a Very | ganking department reserve, | 36-2 | 32-7 | 46-4 
, OP et small amount of assistance had to be % % % 
: rovided by the authorities on two occa- |” Mi eeeeeseceees wep wey es 
3 Mi reullaland Rev. 8.00 101 ia] seam 31492] 0554 P y ; 
: 72.501 sions. The rate for fresh loans remained * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
> Customs... +++ i .500 ie (—4 12965 96s] 4. aa y ‘a0 above 3} per cent and touched 3} per cent. | Fiduciary issue increased by £50 million to £2,100 million 
Soticclcete 500 A ; March 25, 1959. | 
5 moderate amount of business was 
a ; \ son done in Treasury bills at 34 per cent for | . TREASURY BILLS 
1 a July maturities, and at one stage banks rm 
e seemed keen to buy bills rather than lend Meenas, © elie). .) Veres Meusha’ Bitte 
e to the market. Business increased on 
. Wednesday, when money was in more Average | Allotted 
+ .. BiSundry Loans. .... : ? ; Applied |Al . 
d plentiful. supply owing to Government ties argu ant Same S| = Hes 
d ne disbursements of about £22 million. 
I At the latest tender of United States 
na Treasury bills the average rate of allot- 
5 ment for 91-day bills rose from 2.948 per Aprit tt | 260-0 | 472-0 | 260-0 59 
d cent to 3.075 per cent. 1959 
d Jan. 9 | 260-0 | 407-4 | 260-0} 62 10-22 41 
‘d MONEY RATES: London » 16} 240-0 414-0 | 220-0 62 3-2 40 
theta eeees » 23} 230-0 | 415-1 | 220-0] 62 1-96 31 
d Bank rate (from % Discount rates: % » 30| 220-0 | 388-0 | 220-0 62 1-68 31 
I 415%, 20/11/58)... 4 Bank bills: 
< Deposit rates (max.): 60 days......... 3546-33, | Feb. 6 | 210-0 | 385-3 | 190-0 60 0-22 45 
es DR Si cies ddponcd 2 3 months ...... 35)¢-335 » 13| 190-0 | 339-6 | 190-0} 59 10-89 30 
id Discount houses... 2-2!, 4 months...... 35;¢-335 » 20 | 200-0 | 347-1 | 200-0] 61 9-89 77 
or tastecserese Money: 6 months ...... 35)¢-3716 » 27 | 220-0 | 317-9 | 220-0 65 6:22 51 
d. Day-to-Day ....... 2-3'g | Fine trade bills: 
f°) ae eee eee Treasury bills: 3 months...... 4'4-5 Mar. 6 | 230-0 | 370-4 | 230-0 66 0-14 57 
a : 2 months......... 36 4 months ...... 414-5 » 13 | 230-0 | 374-1 230-0 | 65 11-05 43 
se Total Surplus or Deficit. 3 months......... 3732 6 months...... 4!2-5!, » 20 | 250-0 | 360-4 | 250-0] 65 8-95 55 
» 26| 260-0 | 378-8 | 260-0] 66 € 10 | 58 
Net Receipts from: oe ee ee 
to Tax Reserve Certificates. . New York April 3 | 250-0 | 381-0 | 250-0 65 11-44 | 50 
Savings Certificates ...... ” 260-0 | 433-9 | 260-0 64 0-89 65 
xd. Defence Bonds .......... Official discount % Treasury bills: 34 <email ai ial iris aernranarter 
In es rate: April 13 ........ 3-075 * On April 10th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 4s, Od. secured 
ar 4 (from 2'5%, 5/3/59) 3 agi Ged aeewes 2-948 65 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The “er 
ee bh this week was for £250 million of 91 day bills. 
om. 
ing LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
ure | Official Rates Market Rates: Spot 
ian —_ 
ool FLOATING DEBT April 15 April 9 April 10 April 1! April 13 | April 14 April 15 
to <== United States $| 278-282 | 2-81%e-the | 2-815-% | 281% | 281g Ig | 2-81Me%e | 2-8 
ni es ° ° ° \6~ 6 * . ° a “Bh, 13 
4s. Tressuse ane Ways and Means Canadian $ ... ct 2-71! 271716 2-717, 2-71l5-59° 2-71%e-lte 2-719. ine 
red, ury Bi pana French Fr. .... | 13-6220-14-0265 | 13-80! 13-80%-8! | 13-80%-81 | 13-e1-Bit, | 13-Bliga 13-Bllg 35 
a pe ee _| Total | Swiss Fr. ..... 11-94-12-54% | 12-46%, | 12: 1655-7 12. 161? 12-18tg-ly | 12-18lg3g | 12-18 18l, 
to Date : - | Floating | Belgian Fr..... 137-96- 140- s5- 140-55~ 140-55— 140-55- 140-57!2— 140-50 
tile Tender Tap Public | Bank of Debt 142-05 60 60 60 62!5 55 
Dept. | England ~ | Dutch Gid. ... 10- 48-10-80 10-62% 5 10-62! 4-15 10-6235, | 10-62 10-6235, | 10-6235 5g 
gd. W. Ger. D-Mk. | 11-59g-11-92%4 | 11-773¢-5g | 11-773g5g | E-77I93y | 7784- 11-78-78l4 | 11-78lg 35 
| Portuguese Esc, | 79-003,-82-00!2 80-15-25 80- 15-25 80-15-25 80-15-25 80- 15-25 80-5 25 
italian Lire. ... 1725-1775 1747143, 1747148 1747!y-48 | 17473,-48!4 | 1748-481, 1748) 43, 
+ of 3,120-0 | 1492-7] 259-4 . 4872-1 | Swedish Kr. .. | 14-3734-14-591g | 14-56!2-3, | 14-56lo-34 | 14-56lp-3g | 14-565—-7g | 14:56%p-S7lg | 14-57-57! 
ail Danish Kr..... | 19-06!2-19-62 19-3713, | 19-373-38 | 19-373-38 | 19-384! 19°38%——5y | 19-39%9-35 
in | xeo-e/ dell Norwegian Kr. | 19-71-20-30' | 20-025:-7g | 20-025g-7g | 20-025—-7g | 20-027¢-03'g | 20-03-03', | 20-03%,-!; 
~~ 17 | 3460-0 | oes) see ane One Month Forward Rates 
. on 24 | 3,370-0 | 1,940-8] 213-0 3-3 5,527-0 | United States $.............0505 'g-lge. pm 'g-gc. pm IWg-igc. pm =| Sig igc. pm | Sig—iec. pm 'g-lgc. pm 
e to 31 | 3,280-0 | 1,973-2} 223-5 as 5,476-7 | Camadian $...........ceeeeeeees Ig—lac dis Jig icc. dis 3ig Sige. dis Jig ic. dis 31g i6C. pm Jig igc. dis 
i on | a ee par—ic. dis par-Ic, dis par-Ic. dis par—Ic. dis par—Ic. dis par—Ic. dis 
0 3,250-0 | 1,891-6] 237-9 “9 5379-5. | Switd Fe... ccemeveccccccscccces 13g-l'gc, pm | t'4—Ic, pm I'4-Ic. pm De pm De pm | [3g-I'gc. pm 
3,140-0 | 1,874-2] 252-2 nn 5266-4 | Belgian Fr. oc .cccccccccccccccces 3c. pm 8-3c. pm 8-3c. = 3c. pm 3c. pm 3c. pm 
3,070-0 | 1,943-7} 197-2 pe 5,210-9 | Dutch Gid.... 2.0.2... cece eeees 1-34c. pm 1-34c, pm 1+34c. pi 4c. pm —4c. pm 1-4c. pm 
juar- 3,010-0'| 1,990-0] 197-3 wis 5,197-3 | W. Ger. D-Mk, 0... eee eee 13g—l'gpf. pm | 13g-!'gpf. pm Ip-l'ept, on thottok pm reciteot pm | Ig-Heph, pm 
rma- 2950-0 | 1,999-9} 213-7 es 5,163-6 Three Months ee Rates 
went 2,920-0 | 1,993-9} 225-5 ots 5,143-1 | United States $..........s0ee0ee a = "16-7166 pm | %6-716c. pm { Sele | Se-toe. pm =| %6-716c. pm 
- at 2,910-0 | 2030-3} 252-7 eve 5,193-0 Canadian Wiel Fegpedvccgenceites a oa dis rig is 7ig-7igc. dis Tig r6c. dis 
US DN FR oo cet edccccucesecccesé 3. pm 33g-3' gc. 33g-3'gc. pm | 33g-3'gc. pm 
rose 4,898: | 336-5 4-3 | 5,238-9 | W. Ger. D-Mk....;.. deena 0 <dlp 31¢-3ph. pm | 3¢-3pi. = ie ap pm | 3!-3!gpf. om 35g—33gpf. pm | 355-349pf. pm 
were 2,950-0 | 1986-3 291-6 Gold Price at Fixi 
, :986- . ae 5,227-8 ng 
netal 2,940-0 | 2015-7} 280-8 ve — | 5,236°5 


Price (s. d. per fine oz.)........ oe 249/2"4 249/13, oso 249/15 249/03, | 249/1 
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Industrial Profits and Assets 


The tables below continue the analysis of company balance sheets and profit and loss accounts which was introduced in 
The Economist of January 22, 1949; the figures are discussed on an earlier page in this issue. 


| 


Comparative analysis of 421 profit and loss accounts published January-March, 1959 (£’000s) 






























































































































































































































Fixed 
Breweries Clothing and oY : pe 
Industry and Distilleries Footwear i S Building Engineering Iron and Steel Debto 
No. of Companies | 16 51 ! =. 
l Cash . 
Year | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. Latest Other 
Sper ) i ——— intang 
Gross trading profit............+. | 8,482) 8,869) 8,863) 19,605| 23,640| 36,454 38,032) 94,076, 96,776) 7,526] 6,739] 22,034| 22,206) 131,371 | 130,053 : 
Income from investments ........ cs 344 359 149) os 408; 402 876 769| 8,698} 8,582 76 78 Sil 632) 2,323 3,259 Tot 
Other current income........... ° nt veccok i} wie 1 OE ese weet il ane 31 4 
Non-recurring credits ......... eee 193 115) 164| 161 i,546) 437 438) 660 41 26 71 765 2,429 4,831 Bank 
apenas ————= 1 roms Reser 
Total Income.............+++ . | 9,029 9,343 9,177 8,491) 21,559 24,479, 37,769, 39,462, 102,815 105,384, 7,673| 7,051) 23, 23,717) 136,123 | 138,174 Depr 
| : , i | | | —— f 
ONE 5 occ c cc ccsvcncatns & 946 924 1,314) 1,355) 2,358, 2,628; 7,400) 98,116) 1,558| 1,653) 3,348) 3,783) 25,788 28,958 = 
RRS. SINE 5g cs Sbncteceyes due sipe ; 3,067| 3,226 2,990| 2,6 14,570, 15,042; 35,515) 37,338) 2,358) 1,943} 7,739| 7,583) 37,339 36,839 Credit 
POOR. MOR as oh é cone vispeveunts ‘ie 829 800) 875 717 3,828| 3,627; 8,232) 6,686 582 461; 1,819| 1,758 7,835 7,964 Other 
| } home 
Directors’ emoluments .......... ° 292 319) 6221 632) 72 754 778 833 524 485, 1,210| | 1,130 1,153 Net b 
Administrative charges........... . 37 24) 57 57 16 15| 2,480) 2,147 104 79 192 175 3,349 1,398 Minor 
Contingencies, provisions, etc...... 123) 96 66 225 409 126; 2,019 32 2 337 2,132 312 Loan | 
DONE Ins vets stkcdoestevessosvec 30 27) 99 56 63 108} /,/28)| 3,805 20) i 159 il 096 2,782 Prefer 
Ordin 
Minority interests ..........++0+5 e 40 39) 22| 22) 279 277 =3,041| 2,766 59 47 316 
Kew AMUOVERE :a 65.5 sink Svicvcsin deeds 635 644 295 3 98) 308 4,145 7,871 Tot 
Preference dividends. ...........++ 206: 210) 264 260) — 185 1,134 1,181 
Profits retained by subsidiaries .... 529 598) 523} 325) 1,509 5,819 4,474 Yea 
Ordinary dividends...........+ .. | 1,038) 1,113) 1, 11s) tat 2,736, 13,535 | 11,234 
Reserves (parent company) ...... oe 1,115) 1,682, 6 3,058} 32,807 31,107 —, 
Brought in (parent company)..... . 1,993) 2,135) 1 asa 2,207) 554 ‘ 5,0 27,030 25.411 
Carried forward (parent company). 2,135| 1,776, 2,207; 2,234; fs 9,133) 3,051; 4,187 5,932) 25,411 27,96 
Chemicals Electrical Motors, Cycles} Newspapers, Miscellaneous 
. Industry and Paint Manufactuirng | and Aircraft Paper and Manufacturing Cotton Fixed 
Printing Trade 
No. of Companies 12 12 17 61 (12) Stocks 
| | | | Debto 
Year | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. Prev. | see Prev. | Latest Prev. | Prev. | Latest Net b: 
Gross trading profit.............. 36] 378, 20, 267 22,072; 30, 686) 34,448 40,059| 49 ry 9,051; 8,712) * 338| _ 067} 30,681; 23,151 6,382 4,040 = 
Income from investments ......... il 4 362) 450) 616, = 1,327) 385 1,820) 42 551) 1,141) 1,126, 1,718) 1,689 428 607 Other 
Other current income............ eos ee 2| 1) aaa: | 2 2) 2 ia ho eet oie Intang 
Non-recurring credits .... ......- 29 12 85) ya) 924 340 528| 1,180) 284 346, 1,263) ‘1,118 98) 37) 145 484 
a OO De Tot 
WOO RIGO sis kceccaciatveds | 401 394, 20,714) 22,643) 32,228 36,116) 41,972) 52,501) 9,756 9,611 37,744: 39,313! 32,497| 24,877 6,955 5,131 
—— Salah ahi cch eile dddeunishansel Snaczassiastt=ticlenpaeh oii tagecdiacae maa —_—__—- Bank 
DOS OCMINN Si ic Sid ca eiciecdde | 60, 71; 5,582} 7,277, 7,865, 9,437; 7,570, 9,260) 1,666) 1,645| 7,577) 8,931) 10,996) 11,486 720 Reset 
PRONE AO onda depo sedi ccdeceates 121) 113} 5,167; 5,436) 8,625) 9,087, 11,938) 16, 670, 3,161) 2, 992 11,081; 11,655; 6,193) 3,203 1,512 Depre 
MEE a 03s dis o's 00's 6 650s Ge dedede 41) 35) 1,260) 1,128, 3,296) 2,631) 2,269) 3, 599) 968) ‘909 2,825, 2, 1,121) 377 Capita 
| j i | | | Other 
Directors’ emoluments .........++ 38 26) 500) 514 400) 418 879 965 526) 5221 m7 1,401 133 140 305 Credit 
Administrative charges............ I i 52) 103} 186 142 236) 212) 28 19 191 45) it Other 
Contingencies, provisions, etc...... bbs ee 304, 372 55 733 50. 128) 8 7 22 215| 2,177). 2,254 3 Reven 
PMN is 0's Fob adS4 ic 00s Pets ° 10 26 527) 611) 15) 15) ae 2, 893) 25 29) 454 610 463} 50 ws Net b 
Minority interests ......... steeeses ets | BT 1,053 1,033) Dr. 24, Dr. 69 i i 47 176 186; 1,757) 1,375 44 50 Loan | 
Lean. ipthrest s. 6... sc cicceccedse : aie, Pte 4 929, 1,352 836) 1,681 2 335) 55 i 552) 642 709 710 65 63 Prefer 
Preference dividends. ..........+. 5} 5) 201} 201) 285) 288 23! 228 223) 223 435) 421 103} 103) 8s 85 Ordin; 
Profits retained by subsidiaries .... ove =| cee | S486) 728| 1,655 2,571) 2, 461) Dr.5 376 222 340| 1,215; 1,222) 6,219) 3,042 298 Dr. 51 . 
| ‘ot 
Ordinary dividends............... 64 64, 2,263} 2,279) 5,390) 5,769| 3, 706| 3, 650 1,343) 1,305 5,304 5,310) 1,791) 1,743 1,181 1,102 
Reserves (parent company) ....... 50, 50} 1,332} 1,108} 3,025) ~2,995| 2,353, 2,430) 1,346, 1,431| 4.6/3) 3,314, . '775| 400) _~—=‘1,392 883 Yea 
Brought in (parent company)...... 87) 98) 4,432, 4,490| 3,254 3,873) 19, 094) 26,286) 1,623; 1,761) 14,257| 15,966 384; 399) 2,137 2,088 
Carried forward (parent company). 98 101; 4,490, 4,991) 3,873) 4,291) 26, 286! 43,782; 1,76! 1,863 7 18,492 399 345 2,088 2,058 ar 
























TOTALS 
ALL GROUPS © 


421 Companies 


| 





Industry | Rayon Wool | Textiles Oil Rubber Companies* 





No. of Companies | 






























































































(42 Fixed 
| | | \ Trade 
Year | Prev. | Latest | Prev. Latest Prev. | Latest | Prey. | | Latest | Prev. Latest | Prev. | Licest | Prev. | Latest Prev, | Latest Stocks 
Gross trading profit.............. | 2,173\ 1,645) 7,459, 5,245 4,058] 2 843) | 965 1,826; 2,057; 1,697) 644 6l1 11,315) 13,544, 530,907 | . 541,300 Net b: 
Income from investments ......... 33} 41; 238 332,264) 236 155 193} 297) ‘321 29 335| 399) 20,817 | 23,328 Gilk-ec 
Other current income............ ie Gee: Yan eae) 1 ae eh SS aee | 11} » es oan os ug 167 Cash . 
Non-recurring credits ............ 8 16) 157) 291 197) 186) 202 520) 361) 2 6 223 502; 10,271 12,285 Other 
ne rt ninth nope) Sapipaiaaal batang’ 
BORER BROGNOS ous so svc cin cdc cs’ 2,214 1,702) 7,854 5,868 4,519, 3,265, 2,322 2,019) 2,885, 2,395) 675) 699) i 873) 14,445, 562,114 | 577,080 
—— ———_$ $< |" ! ) —_———_ { T 
IR SaaS sk 0s Cen de ee tock | 392) 395} 1,240| 1,283 |, 142) 1,180) 180) 204 173} 178 2,804 = 
RebRIe Gt nk Coes cas - co anvevecsse |. 712 $83} 2.405 1,630, 1,052, 636, 6357 543, 612 3, tea Bank 
PTE «a Bin SESS se oda Kecacced 187| 125) 803) 466 “412| 204) 169 5 248 68 Resery 
, | | Dep 
Directors” emoluments ........... 151 140) 567 539) 337) 312 82) 64 61 
Administrative charges............ 4 5) 46 31 6 3 26 2 79 7 on 
Contingencies, provisions, etc...... acted dee 12) 13) 20) 43 162) 161 260 ral Credit 
ESSER, FOS gar a aieeanry Or 25 24 50) 35) 70; 70 200) -" Other 
Minority interests ................ 1 1| 8 7| 6| Mk, 3 ; Net b: 
Rime WCOTEEE Sais. sos soos hescaens 10) 10} 110, (126) 40) MN dad eh 17 12 Minor’ 
Preference dividends.............. 33) 33) 197) 197) 196 196) 2 2 2 Lean 
Profits retained by subsidiaries .... ! 7 ee Prefer, 
Ordinary dividends.............:. } aS 153 i i 
Reserves (parent company)........ 359, 269) 9471 598) 390; 253; 34 Tot 
Brought in (parent company)...... 332| 396} + 2,279| 2,199 981 1,077 44 
Carried forward (parent company). 2,1 2,270} 1,077} 996) 48 5 Yea 
} = 


* This group includes canals and docks, entertainment, finance and land, hotels and restaurants and warehousing. 
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Comparative analysis of 421 balance sheets published January-March, 1959 (£7000) 












Prev. 
38,270, 41,211) 101,564) 111,410, 102,2 

260, S142, 3,32 
22,476, 22,855| 37,967| 40,287 
4,507, 
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4,292; 23,132 112,274 

cog eee 9 1,395 

644 474 312 7,175 

Cash 4,582) 11,132 34,106 
Other marketable investments .... 189) 220 B6 901 
Intangible assets...... cskpachaokon 1,835) 1,870| 12,487 1,123) 1,581; 1,745 1,377 1,425 
Total Assets.......... céuaknes 54,764 161,130 173,504 1,036,893 | 1,113,520 
Bank overdrafts and loans ..... wise 1,669 4,946 6,125 39,468 27,118 
Reserve for future income tax .... 2,033 8,106 7,892 73,381 | 78,382 
GERTION ccc cic eeecdoccess 10,594 23,225, 26,185 172,519 | 196,218 
ar COGGUMEN ib 500 i wxtecess chew 3,041 9,015 8; 79,652 98,961 
Other provisions .............ec08 34 «6450 «= 543,221,216 | 25,579 
WR. cineca haatascebak yee 7,053) 26,180 28,298 98,310 | 980,712 

Other current liabilities .......... 3,607 12,669 11,754 59,452) 62,564 
Revenue res. and carried forward. . 9,475 32,653 35,792 166,882 
Net balances due to subsidiaries... aa CC 2,298 
Minority interests ................ 280) 735) 700 3,717 
Ce Cap ttel ine cin cw cc's cdaasviecs 3,554 5475 6,437 159,239 
Preference capital .............45. 2,783, 6,118 6,111 33,872 
Ordinary capital...........+- deVee 10,641 31,497, 35,584 181,978 
Tota! Liabilities ....... woswtee 54,764 161,130, 173,504 1,036,893 |1,113,520 
Year’s Free Scrip Issues...... 294 563 3,589 20,000 50 


Motors, Cycles 
and Aircraft 

































































































| 
Prev. | Latest 
27,327 28,118 
522 
20,837 | 18,354 
7,236 } 
11,281 | 12,145 
2,949 2,980 
171 | 171 
70,863 | 70,251 
761 464 
1,981 1,271 
10,515 10,953 
4,056 4618 
1,642 | 267 
3,213 | 3,179 
3892 3,17 
23,984 | 24,886 
“363 384 
1,910 | 1,866 
684 | 2,684 
15,862 | 15,862 
70,863 | 70,251 


Latest Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest 

B} | 14,677, 130,561) 128,579) 158,629) 125,707 38,285 129,582| 148,491| 248,714 267,284 

1,294] 1,513) 6,690] 8,429) 1,138 624 é 2 1,920 

24,166, 24,064 128,902| 151,700) 76,209 13,173 7,215; 8,338 

17,680, 19,728, 97,348 106,561, 34,48! 11,818 18,772 18,311) 

a] a} Goad 10 fea We aa | wee 1 

voathasteghinceds cease sel 316, L242 al 15.930 70! 816 44,275 40,711) 

SRR apts esas 9 7,378 5,950, 14,902) 33,489) 7,823 23,011) 26,996, 13,345, 13,161 

Other marketable investments an 4 95, 20) 151| 3,541 6 2,942 4,568 3,362 
CO GU Soc ccnc svcpeccvos oie 23) 1,416 1,214 212) 1,827 1066... con 

WO Rees i o.oo 3,211) 170,085) 185,503 369,819 Sail 287,327 319,471) 77,792| 81,666) 275,467 299,224 339,144 353,087 

Bank overdrafts and loans ........ w= | 4,584! L371) 19,299) 28,699] 3,382) 3, 1,337} 1,510) 10,507) 11,977, 2,121! _ 3,280 

Reserve for future income tax .... 116, 6,261) 7,624 10,893, 11,769) 12,535, 17029} 3,829) 3,278, 13,777, 14,450 29,776, 32,908 

Depreciation ..........0.0005 744, 30,941) 37,384 50,447| 62,258] 44,758 52,648, 14,496, 15,148) 43,077| 50,459 90,909| 99,110 

(OUR 545 ved oess cuouls 215| 7,004) 7,864 48,421 57,558 9,655 9 6| 4,434) 16,904 17,219 63,309 65,819 

Other provisions... 2.2... 2. es eee we | 136) 139) 3,291 346 1,615, 1,681 4,105) 4,047) 

<i mands adv<de roses 509| 12,264) 13,637, 66,198 - 5,376) 34,151) 36,320 20,924 19,266 

Other current liabilities .......... 694, 9,138 12,918 4,083, | 18,597, 13,674, 12,814 

ue res. and carried forward. . 21,775, 23,377, 61,174 22,628 61,735, 67,587 44,)35 43,474 
Net balances due to subsidiaries... SS Saab caus 60 283) SO nce | ace 

Minority interests ..........0cee05 13,332) 14,988 4,963 1,178, 3,027, 3,161, 23,385, 24,319 

age reraenr 25,632} 27,032 23,867, 2,524, 10,316 10,952, 15,140 15,784 

Preference capital .........2+-000. 7,229\- 7,227 9,280 6,438 12,986, 13,215 3,597, _ 3,597) 

Ordinary capital.........eeeeseee 35,722 58,568 14,663; 48,701| 53,306 28;669 28,669 

Total Liabilities ...... sveveess 81,666 275,467| 299,224, 339,744 353,087 

Year's Free Scrip Issues...... 233 





















TOTA 
Industry Tea Connie? ALL GROUPS 
No. of Companies 42 | 421 Companies 
Year Prev. | Latese Prev. | Latest | Prev. Latest 
eed quate... ... ss case hokage 2,281 2,752) 61,86!) 73,136|2,142,726 |2,415,047 
Trade. investments. .............. > 144 36; 3,532) 2,741, 68,102 | 70,136 
RN, ©... caceank Geiss Ob EEaau vous 1,061) 7,800 068] 1,120,400 |1,120,403 
BONS .... cidartdecaiha enacts 147, ~—- 497) 30,091) 42, 595,404 | 608,445 
Net balances due to parent company oe J 18 oe 2,005 2,304 
ged . . acta dav eakvesasete 110, 416 = t t- shane 88,751 
ee... veutbie igeaaemeee tts: a i 305,434 
Sbgile melieccccrne Be 2 F a” 40,436 | 42.204 
Total Assets............ ssaake 4,324) 4,689) 112,385) 138,260/4,353,666 468 
Bank overdrafts and loans ........ : 1277) It 11,394) 250 152,312 
Reserve for future income tax .... 209; 233} 3,293) 4,187 28109 22939 
MMION cia civuiS< des cbs ae dak 535} 495) 16,577) 19,194| 652,840 | 741,003 
Capital reserves. ............000- 247; 643) + 4,588| 10,611) 359,980 | 408,784 
Other p-ovisions.............+-+ 87 CimeAliiee 41,266} 48,672 
Creditors... ... Rieti cbablak oosin os 249 9,692| 11,451| 480,910 | 475,048 
Other current liabilities .......... 799 633) 14,726) 22,471| 272,436 | 285,737 
Revenue res. and carried forward... : 937) 750 
balances due to subsidiaries. . . iy ; | 
998 
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People 
like 
JACK 
and 
JACK 
and 
JACK 


ARE WORTH MILLIONS 


They have added well 
over £500 million to the 
nation’s net savings in 
twelve years through 
industrial life assurance. 
Ten million families save 
in this way, with the help 
of the Home Service 
Insurance Man. Together, 
they form a great thrift 
movement that helps 
people to help the nation 


by helping themselves. 















Issued by the Industrial Life Offices Association 


FACTS ABOUT 


HER PEOPLE...... INDUSTRIES AND 


NATURAL RESOURCES...... 


are contained in -an illustrated 
booklet of 100 pages entitled 
“Canada Today ”, issued by the 
Bank of Montreal. A copy will be 





sent free on request.: 











BANK OF MONTREAL 


Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with limited liability 


MAIN LONDON OFFICE: 47 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C.2 
Head Office: Montreal 
OVER 745 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA 
Resources Exceed $3,200,000,000 





mt SANWA BANK un. 


HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA, JAPAN 
CAPITAL : ¥ 5,000,000,000 


Complete Banking 
and Trust Services 


LONDON BRANCH 
Garrard House, 31-45 Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. 
SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH 
465 California Street, San Francisco, Calif., U.S.A. 
REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES 
NEW. YORK: -26 Broadway, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 
TAIPEI: FORMOSA. 
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After two centuries 
The City still knows that 


=) THE LONDON ASSURANCE |. 


= 


SWISS CREDIT BANK 
(Credit Suisse) 


Established 1856 
Capital and Reserves Swiss Francs 268,000,000 


With branches in all parts of Switzerland and also 
at 25 Pine Street, New York, and with correspon- 
dents throughout the world the Swiss Credit Bank, 
one of the oldest and largest in Switzerland, 
provides an efficient service for all kinds of banking 
transactions. 


Please address your enquiries to the Head Office 
in Zurich, or to: ; 
The United Kingdom Representative 
Robert J. Keller 
4 Tokenhouse Buildings, Kings Arms Yard, 
London, E.C.2 


Affiliated Companies 


Swiss American Corporation Credit Suisse (Canada) Ltd. 
25 Pine Street, 1010 Beaver Hall Hill, 
New York Montreal 


are 


ss 
7s a P 


! 


i ( 


The best-known 
name in 
Australian Banking 


| | iininnnnt 


i 


¢ 
¢ 
2 
Oana 


as a. 


COMMONWEALTH TRADING BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA 


Branches and Agencies throughout Australia, 
Territory of Papua and New Guinea and British 
Solomon Islands. Agents throughout the world. 


HEAD OFFICE: SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


LONDON OFFICE: : 
8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. AND AT AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C.2 
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APPOINTMENTS 
Vacant 9/- a line; Required 6/- a line. 





Applications are invited 
for a position as 


SENIOR 
ACCOUNT 
EXECUTIVE 


This is a responsible post for a seasoned 
and capable advertising man (probably in 
his mid-thirties). He will have had some 
years of successful agency experience as an 
account executive handling advertising 
directed to the housewife. Thorough insight 
into the marketing and promotional aspects 
of campaign planning will be an important 
advantage. 


This is definitely not a post for which a less 
experienced man could be considered. 
Qualifications and experience must be suited 
to the responsible nature of the job and 
to the good salary we expect to pay the 
man we want. Please write in confidence 
to 


The Managing Director, 


LINTAS LIMITED, 
Hesketh House, 
Portman Square, W.1. 


scp ehinemritanceipesipna nar gpisenbeptrnenan tamesie corcaatarieietatete 
TRAIN AS TECHNICAL TEACHERS 


Applications are invited from men and women for 

CHE: Seno GENERAL COMMER. 

FULL-TIME TEA R: . - 

CIAL AND PROFESSIONAL SUBJECTS AND/OR 
OFFICE ARTS. 


(Shorthand, Typewriting, Secretarial work) 
in 
TECHNICAL COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 


The next course of training will begin in September 1959 
and end in June 1960. 
Applicants should normally 
(1) be between about 25 and about 45 years of age, 
(2) have good commercial experience, 
(3) possess one of the following :— 
Professional qualification or degree, 
Higher National Certificate in Commerce, 
ns Certificates in English, Shorthand and 
Typewriting. 
SUBSTANTIAL GRANTS AVAILABLE FREE OF 
INCOME TAX AND NORMALLY FREE TUITION, 
BOARD AND LODGING. 


Write for details and an application form to one of 


colleges : 
cient. eens. 
Director (S/2/1D, arnett Co! b. 
Bolton Training College, 83 New Kent Road, 
Manchester Road, Bolton. London, S.E.1. 


The Director (S/2/11. 
Huddersfield Training College, 
Holly Bank Road, 
Lindley, Huddersfield, (769) 
CS (preferably, but not necessarily In 
Economics or Statistics) wanted as General Research 
Assistant in Economics Department ; work involves collect- 
tion and processing of statistics and helping to run @ 
trade journal. Commencing salary £550-£600.—Please 
write to the Secretary, International Wool Secretariat, 
Dorland House, 18-20, Regent Street, London, S.W.1, and 
mark envelope “ Confidential EC.” 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


BALHAM AND TOOTING COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
TOOTING BROADWAY, S.W.17 


Required, September, 1959, three tutors grade “B”™; 
graduate or professional qualifications ; also teaching 
and/or commercial experience. 

No. 1 ; Management studies especially organisation and 
method, work study, or production control. 

No. 2 : Accounting and related studies. 

No. 3 : Geography—with other subjects an advantage. 

College provides full-time, part-time day, evening and 
short courses for professional and business students ; work 
expanding. 

Burnham (F.E.) salary scale within the range £720 6s. 
x £26 5s. to £1,336 13s. 

- Point of entry and maximum according to age, qualifi- 
cations and experience. 

Application forms from Secretary at College to _ be 

returned by May 15, 1959. (668) 
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EXPORT MANAGER 
PATONS & BALDWINS LIMITED, manufacturers of Beehive 


PB 


Knitting Wools, and of woollen, worsted and synthetic for 
further manufacture, require at head office in DARLINGTON, Co. 


. Durham, a manager for the Export Department. 
Previous experience of textile industry desirable but not essential. Applicants 
must have knowledge and experience of Continental, Commonwealth and World 


periodical visits to overseas markets. 


applicants. 


to:— 


markets and be thoroughly familiar with all aspects of export trade and pro- 
cedure. Knowledge of languages will be an advantage and post involves 


Salary, which will be fully commensurate with the responsibility and seniority 
of the post, will be negotiated having regard to calibre and experience of 


Applications, which will be received in confidence, should be made in writing 
giving full details of career, experience, present position and of salary expected 


The Secretary, 
PATONS & BALDWINS LIMITED, 
P.O. Box 22, DARLINGTON, Co. Durham. 


Ae TRALIS CLASS, HOME CIVIL SERVICE. 
About 6 posts for graduates (men or women) at least 
24 and under 26 on 1.8.59 (extension for Forces service). 
First Class Honours normally required, but candidates 
with Second Class Honours may also be considered. Selec- 
tion by tests and interviews in July. Starting salary 
(London) £655 (plus increments for National Service). 
Promotion prospects to Principal (Minimum £1,500) 
within seven years and thereafter to the highest posts in 
b eae —— wi aie Scomeeeon, Burlington 
ardens, London, -l, for application form, 

531/59. Closing date May 14, 1959. salina 
eS nee FOR U.S. UNIVERSITY. Must 

be interested in theoretical problems and have know- 
ledge of Far or Near East. Terms of appointment variable 
with candidate’s experience. Send brief outline of experi- 
ence and possible references to: 

Professor Alvin W. Gouldner, 
1204 W. Oregon Street, 
Urbana, Illinois, U.S.A. 


UTCH/ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS.—Spare time 
work is offered in translating Dutch accountancy textg 
into English. In addition to fluency in the two la 
a thorough knowledge and understanding of Dutch end 
English accounting terminology is essential for the accept. 
able execution of this task. The work is not continuous 
but applicants must be prepared to carry out translations 
of varying volume at intermittent times and with reason 
able speed. Personal contacts necessitate applicant to be 
domiciled within easy reach of Central London.—Picass 
apply, in writing, to the Employment Officer, PHILIPS 
ELECTRICAL. INDUSTRIES LIMITED, Century Hous, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2,. quoting ref : 168. 
ESEARCH OFFICER required to assist study group 
on project on “ Public Relations of Public Authori- 
ties.” Duration two years. Research experience impor. 
tant ; interest in public affairs desirable. Salary in range 
of £750-£900 according to qualifications.—Royal Institute 
of Public Administration, 76a New Cavendish Strest, 
London, W.1. 





DEPUTY SALES RESEARCH MANAGER 


and 
MARKET RESEARCH MANAGER 


Applications are invited from suitably qualified 
men for the following positions in the Sales 
Research Department of a Company engaged in 
the manufacture of consumer durables in North 


London. 


DEPUTY SALES RESEARCH MANAGER 


The person appointed will assist the Manager in planning and controlling the 
work of the department and will have a special responsibility for economic 
forecasting and sales budgeting. The position calls for a man with the following 


assets : 


(a) 1st or 2nd class honours degree in economics, with either economics as 
special subject and subsidiary statistics, or vice versa. 

(b) At least 3 years’ experience in industry or commerce, preferably in the 
sphere of business economics or statistics. 

(c) A quick analytical brain and sound judgment, with the ability to apply his 
technical know-how to practical business problems. 


(d) Age 28-35. 


This post is not “backroom” but offers scope for contributing to the deter- 
mination of Company sales and marketing policy, with corresponding scope for 
advancement for a man prepared to identify himself closely with the Company’s 


future progress. 


A starting salary, according to age and experience, in the region of £1,250 per 


annum is envisaged. 


Write Box D.S.421, Austin Knight Ltd., 212a Shaftesbury Avenue, London, WC2 
MARKET RESEARCH MANAGER 


To take charge of this side of the department’s activities. The man appointed 
will be expeoted to initiate and plan, as well as carry out, research projects, 
which will include both retailer and consumer surveys, product testing and some 
desk research. He will maintain liaison with research agencies and will control 


the work of the research staff (including interviewers), 


satisfy the following requirements : — 


He should preferably 


(a) Degree in economics, preferably with statistics. 

(b) At least two years’ experience in market research (with field research as a 
main function). This must include definite experience in initiating and 
planning field surveys, including questionnaire compilation and sample selec- 
tion. Experience of internal analysis or report production only will not suffice. 

(c) Good grounding in statistical techniques applicable to field research. 

(d) Ability to relate the planning and results of market research to practical 


Company problems, 
(e) Age preferably 26-30. 


Starting salary according to age and experience and will be in the region of 


£1,000 per annum. 


Write Box M.R.423, Austin Knight Ltd., 212a Shaftesbury Avenue, London, WC2 


The Company operates superannuation and life assurance schemes. 
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THE POLYTECHNIC 


309 REGENT STREET, W.1 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Applications ate invited for a full-time appointment as 
Grade B teacher to teach English as main subject and 
French to students taking: sccretarial, commeteial, profes- 
sional and G.C.E. advanced level courses. Ability te teach 
also some German or Spanish would be am 
recommendation. Duties to commence on September Ist 

ext. 
meThe salary scale for a graduate rises to £3,555 per 
annum, plus London allowance of £37 I6s. or £56 4s. 
Additional allowances are payable for a geod honours 
degree and training where appropriate. The commencing 
salury will depend upon qualifications and experience and 
may include up to twelve increments in respeet of mdus- 
trial experience. The post is subject to superannuation 
and some concession in this respect may be made for 
previous industrial employment. ‘ 

Application forms, to be returned within twe weeks of 
the publication of this advertisement, may be ebtained 
by sending a stamped addressed foolscap envelope te the 


undersigned, 
J. E. RICHARDSON, 

Director of Educatiom = 
F\PERATIONAL RESEARCH, AIR MENISTRY.— 
Senior Scientific and Scientific Officers required im 
Scientific Adviser's Department. Qualifications : Ist or 

and Cl. Hons. Degree in maths., statistics oF 
science such as Physics, Engineering. 
natural or social science if candidate 
maihematical knowledge at G.C.E. Advanced 
Appointments offer great scope and interest to 
scientists capable of working well with Service officers and 
of adopting methods suited to Service environment. Work 
is mainly Operational Research im variety of subjects of 
development 














































































































coept. concern to R.A.P. inchading technical 
nuous and logistics and offers S.S.O. and S.O. entrants valuable 
ations experience im principles of . Salaries 
eason- London $.S.O. £1.233 to £2.460.. S.O. £655 to £2.150. 
to be Outside Leadon slightly lower. Salaries for women being 
‘Picase raised by stages to men’s rates.—Forms from M.L.N.S. 
{LIPS Teehnical and Scientific Register (K), 26 King Street. 
House, Lendon, S.W.1 (quoting A.163/94/PC). 
awe GRADUATE ASSISTANT 
uthorl- COURTAULDS LIMITED require a man or woman 
impor- GRADUATE ASSISTANT in their London office. The 
| range work will be concerned with import tariffs and other 
stitute questions affecting international trade in man-made fibres 
Street, and related products. Candidates should be able to 
marshall facts and figures and to present complicated data 
wae 5A concisely and clearly. Only candidates with a good 


Honours degree will be considered, 

Candidates should write for a detailed form of applica- 
tion to the Director of Personnel. Courtaulds Limited, 16. 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, E.C.1, quoting reference 
number PES. se 

HE ECONOMIST wants a young man (not over 30) 

for its investment and companies section. who has 
experience of company accounts and the Stock Exchange. 
Previous experience in financial journalism is highly 
desirable, though not absolutely necessary. The important 
qualities are @ good analytical mind and clear writing. 
—Apply to the Deputy Editor. 
AS wanted for University Bookshop (Nigeria) 
Ltd@.. leading. educational and mail order book 
business im Nigeria. Managerial ¢xpecrience (preferably in 
textbook and cultural field and office management). drive. 
initiative. and above all hard work essential to deal with 
large. rapidly expanding turnover. Salary according to 
expericnce. Generous allowances. including overseas leave. 
Applications in triplicate by April 27th to G. J. B. 

Allport (Chairman), University College. Ibadan..40 Gordon 
Square. W.C.1. Tel.: EUSton 8948, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 





For other appointments see page 275 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


tant Leetureship in Economics. 
Lectureship £900 x £50-£1,350 ; 
£1,425 x £75-£1.650: plus £60 London Allowance ; for 
Assistant Lectureship £700 x £50-£850: plus £60 London 
Allowance ; with superannuation benefits and family 
allowances in both cases. In assessing the starting salary 
due consideration will be given to age and experience. 
Candidates are invited to indicate their special interests im 
the field of Economics. 

Applications, with the names of three referees, should 
be received not later than May 15, 1959 by the Secretary, 
London School of Economics and Political Science, 
Houghton Street, London, W.C.2, from whom further 
Particulars may be obtained. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER — 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP IN ECONOMIC 
STATISTICS 


Applications are invited for the above Fellowship tenable 
for one year with a possible extension to two years. The 
Fellowship is of a value within the range £3,100-£1.400 
Per damnum. together with approved expenses involved in 
the research. Regulations governing the award of the 
Fellowship and application forms may be obtained from 
the, Registrar, The University, Manchester, 13. te whom 
all applications should be sent not later thaw April 27. 195% 


THE MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF | 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


(FACULTY OF TECHNOLOGY IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER) 


APPOINTMENT OF BURSAR 


_Applications are invited for the post of Bursar of the 
Celteze. The Bursar is the executive officer responsible 
to the Principal for ali financial matters incheding the 
Preparation of estimates and participatiow im negotiations 
with the University Grants Committee, for the develop- 
ment anc’ maintenance of the estate and the of 
the College and for legal matters arising therefrom. 
Candidaics must, therefore, have a wide experience in 
these fields, must possess suitable qualifications and 
managcrial capacity of a high order. 
‘ he salary will be im the range £1,800 to £2,300. The 
Teeointment will be subject to the Federated Superannua- 
28 System for Universities and family allowances will be 


Deyable. 
particulars may 6e 


Salary scale for 
then, subject to review, 


Application ferms and ferther 
an from The. Registear, The Manchester College of 
we and Technology, Manchester, 1. 

PMS Must be forwarded by Monday, May 25, 


Registered as a Newspaper. Entered as Second 
¥ St. Clements Press, Ltd., London, W.C.2. 
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Applications are invited for a Lectureship or an Assis-“ 


Class Mail Master at New York. N.V.. Post Office. 
Published by The Eco 


for an important Company. 


will be to select and traim the 
expenses. 


London area. 


thew agreement. 
at Associated Industrial 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
IBADAN, NIGERIA 


are imvited for two posts. one in Govern- 


Applications 
ment and the other in Economic History. Salary accord- 


amd experience - 

: £1,700 x £75—£1.925 per annum. 
Lecturer (Grade BD : £1,400 x £50—£1,650 per annum. 
Lecturer (Grade I) : £1,000 x £50—£1.300 per annum. 
Assistant Lecturer : : 

Passages peid for appointee. wife. and 


under Il years. om appointment, annual overseas leave 
and ination. 


Children’s, car. and outfit allowances. 
ommodation 


F.S.S.U. Part-furnished acc: at tent not 


exceeding 7.7 per cent of 
Detailed 


salary. 
applications (six copies) naming three referees, 
by May 75, 1959 to Secretary. Inter-University Council 
fe Education Overseas. 29 Woburn Square, 


‘or 
Lendon, W.C.1. from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 


*7PHE COMMONWEALTH ECONOMIC COMMITTEE 
invites applications from (a) economists with wide 


experience for appointment as SECTION OFFICERS 
(scale £1,430-£2.020) and (>) graduates with good 
Honours degree or cquivalent qualifications and know- 


ledge of statistics for posts of ECONOMIC ASSISTANTS 
(Grade A £1,120-£1.390. Grade B £635-£1.095). Starting 
salaries according to age, qualifications and experience. 
Five-day week. Contributory superannuation scheme 
(F.S.S.U.). Duties include preparation of regular and 
occasional reports on trade. production, etc.. of Common- 
wealth commodities ; initiation of mew services in fields 
of agriculture and raw materials and on Commonwealth 
development and its financing.—Applications., giving 
curricula vitae. qualifications, names of referees, ctc.. to 
Secretary, Commonwealth Economic Committee, 2, 
Queen Anne’s Gate Buildings, Dartmouth Street, London, 
ae. 
ANAGER-Actuary required. age between 28 and 
40, for insurance companies operating in Rhodesia 
and East Africa. Emoluments £4,000 per annum. _ Experi- 
ence in Life Assurance management preferable. Excellent 
climate all the year. Income tax lower than-in U.K.— 
Apply. Box 115!. 


SECOND ADVERTISEMENT 

About sixteen pensionable posts im various Departments 
of the Crown are offered te CHARTERED ACCOUN- 
TANTS and to CERTIFIED ACCOUNTANTS who have 
been trained im a professional office. Examples of initial 
salary in London are £835 at age 25. £1,120 at age 34. 
Well-qualified candidates over 34 may receive up to 
There are prospects of promotion to — 
posts.—Application forms: to be returned by April 5 
1959. obtainable from Civil Service Commission, Burling- 
tow Gardens, London, W.1. quoting 57/59. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW © 


SENIOR RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS 


nations which have affected the hfe of Scotland. 
Applications are invited for two Senior Research 
Scholarstiips of the value of between £800 and £1.200 
per annum. The Scholarships are tenable for one year 
im the first instance but renewable for two further years. 
(® copies) showld be lodged. not tater than 
May i. 1959. with the undersigned. from whom further 


particulars may be t 
ROBT. T. HUTCHESON, 
Secretary of University Court. 


"UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 
LECTURESHIP IN ECONOMIC HISTORY 


Applications are invited for the post of Lecturer in 
the Department of Economic History. Salary scale £900 
x £50 to £1,100 ; Bar : £1,150 x £50 to £1.350 x £75 to 
£1.650 per annum. with placement according to qualifica- 
tions and experience. and with superannuation benefit and 
family allowance where applicabic. 

The successful candidate will be cupected to take up 
duty on October 1. 1959. 

Further particulars may be 

with whom 


undersigned 
names of wo referees, 


obtained from the 
cations together with the 


applic 
should be lodged not latcr than 


CHARLES H. STEWART. 
; Secretary to the University. 
April, 1959. 


Executive Selection Service  « cavising 


om the jellewing appointment 


OPERATIONAL RESEARCH LEADER | 


should be between 


thisty and ferty years of age and be fully qualified in 

Higher Mathematics and experienced in the practical application 
of Operational Research t@chniques to industrial problems. 

The of the department will receive the enthusiastic 
support of the Board and Management, and the applicant’s role 


“Staff required to meet 


necessary 

this development. The initial salary will be around £2,600 per 
annum, with generous allowances regarding superannuation and 
the usual Prospects for future increase in salary 

to £RO00/ >I00 pez annum would be good. The offices from 
which the ul applicant will operate will be in the 


4s this is @ confidential service. the names ef applicants will not be 
Gesctosed without 


A brief statement of qualifications 
and experience should be sent to Mr. RK. = Manthei, marked OR(EC) 1 
Consuhtants Limite: 


BUSH HOUSE LONDON W.C2 
ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIAL CONSULTANTS 


a ee a haa b = 
7 CHINA = IATION invites applications for a 
bursary in imese to the value of £250, tenable at 
the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of 
Lendon. W.C.1, for the session 1959-60. Tire award is 
imtended to provide clementary instruction in Chinese for 
two terms from October, 1959, for a student who has 
of intends to. enter upon, an industrial or com- 
mercial career with reference to Chinese speaking areas. 
Applications 


be addressed to the Secret f th 
Association, Broad Street House, ‘Broad $ . 


E.C.2, by May 31, 1959. . 
APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 
ABROAD ‘s 


OR AT HOME 
Scotsman (42) cx-Managing Director, Chairman. 
M.E., India executive, administr ¢. shipping. coal, 
textiles imports/exports, secks ; Prospects more 
important than immediate salary range.—Box 1152. 


S.A. Having sold my successful manufacturing. busi- 
ness. my ¢xperience, ability, and detailed knowledge 


of the United States at your dis 
c C 1 : posal in market surveys, 
imvestigations, negotiations, etc. Reasonable fee basis. 


C. J. Landen, 8 Chestnut Place, Jamaica Plain, Boston 30, 


54 Old Broad Street, 


20 years 


Ss. 
RADUATE, Oxford, 34, fluent German and French, 


6 years’ export promotion experience in Germ: ; 
widely travelled position 


i in Europe ; seeks progressive position 

with company interested in European market.—Box 1154. 

AN (28) (Econ.), one year’s experience in 
export. and 


18 months in Market and Advertising 
research secks progressive position. Please Write Box 1155. 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 


SALESMEN FOR HIRE 


First-class salesmem at your service for short or long 
periods anywhere in the British Isles. Available in groups 
or singly for routine and special assignments. Salesmen 
personally briefed by your Sales Manager. Agencies 
considered. Further information and rates from: 


MARKET ACTIVATION LIMITED, 
48 Dover Street, London, W.1. HYDe Park 0781. 


PUT YOUR CAR ON THE TELEPHONE 
_ London's 24-hour Radio Telephone Message handling ser- 
vice brings new efficiency to Executives, Sales and service 
vehicles. We are soon opening in Birmingham and the 
Midlands area.—Write to AFRCALL, 36 Wardour Street, 
London, W.1, or ‘phone REGent 2552 for details. 
= — = best tailors im London 7? Try POPE & 
AD LTD., 35 Dover Street, London, Pulls 
Tel.: HYDe Park 5866. cme 
HOOT ON SIGHT 8 mm. colour films with G. B. 
Bell & Howell Autoset. Easier than a box camera 
—the clectric cye almost guarantees success, £48 12s. 2d. 
City Sale & Exchange Ltd., 94 Fleet Street. London, E.C.4. 
NTIQUARIAN ‘BOOK FAIR. April 22-May 2. 
National Book League. 7 Albemarle Street, W.1. 
ABA members display rare books, mss., all prices. Mon.- 
Fri. 11-6.30., Thuss, b1-8, Sat. 81-5. Admission free. 
WETS—BOOKSELLERS, Keizersgracht 471—Amster- 
dam, to locate JOURNAL ROYAL STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY. volumes 1-42 or sect, and ask owners to com- 
municate with them. 
HARE A_ FLAT LTD.. 175 Piccadilly, HYD 2545. 
Infinite care. right person or right flat. 
ABEL EYLES & PARTNERS, (First-class Duplicating, 
Typing, Translating. Verbatim shorthand writers). 
10, Beaconsfield Road, N.1!l. ENT 3324. 
INE and Cheese, that’s the new and civilised party 
idea. Start things off right with superb El Cid 
Sherry. It's a fine light yet full-bodicd Amontillado that 
appeals to everyone. 
ECRETARIAL TRAINING. especially for university 
graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.——Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES'S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—University, Law. Accountancy, 
img, Secretarial. Civil Service, Management, 
Commercial, General Certificate of Education. etc. Also 
many practical (non-cxamination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus. and/or advice, 
mentioning cxaméination or subjects in which interested to 
the Secretary (G9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


Cost- 
Export, 


Aushoriaecd as Second Class Mail. Post Office Dept., Ottawa. Printed in England 
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If battery-driven fork lifts 
are used for your handling 
you will be interested in 
these Coventry Climax 
“UNIVERSAL ” ELEC- 
TRICS which are revising 
existing ideas of the time 
a battery truck will work 
without recharge. 


Details from 

_ COVENTRY CLIMAX 
ENGINES LIMITED, 
Dept. E, Coventry. 
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